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Pro.ject  Ste^tements 


Pollo’ving  the  custom  of  previous  yee^rs, 
for  the  sake  of  simplicity  and  avoidajice  of 
conf'asion,  "Project  Statements"  8.s  sho\Yn  in 
this  hook  in  general  are  limited  to  a  hreak- 
doun  of  funds  appropriated  or  o.llotted  direct¬ 
ly  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  do  not 
include  funds  tra,nsf erred  from  other  Depart¬ 
ments  or  estahlishments ,  although  the  latter 
are  included  in  the  Sudget  ercpenditure  schedules 
under  the  items  involved.  The  Project  Statements 
printed  in  the  formal  Budget  and  rcTDrinted  in  the 
Suhcommittee  Print  include,  in  addition  to  the 
direct  funds,  projects  dealing  v/ith  funds  trans¬ 
ferred  from  other  Departments  —  for  example, 
funds  received  from  such  ag:oncios  as  the  ilavy 
Department  or  the  Veterans'  Administration,  for 
the  inspection  of  meats  hy  the  3u.roau  of  Animal 
Industry,  or  the  inspection  of  food  a.nd  drug 
sajirples  hy  the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration. 

TTnore  it  is  desired  to  examine  a,  project  state¬ 
ment  v/hich  includes  such  transferred  funds, 
therefore,  reference  shoiild  he  made  to  the 
project  Stetomonts  in  the  Budget  or  to  the  Suh¬ 
committee  Print. 
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OFFICi:  0?  THE  SECEETAEY 


(a)  SALARIES,  OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY 

Appropriation  Act,  1936 . $584,712  *»»  /  f/ 

Budget  Estimate,  1837 .  432 , 271 

Decrease .  152 , 441 


PROJECT  STATEiviEIIT 


Projects 


1935 


1936 

(Estimated) 


1937 

(Estimated) 


Increase 

or 

Decrease 


Obligated: 

General  administration  (includ¬ 
ing  offices  of  the  Secretaiy, 
Undersecretary  and  Assistant 

Secretary) . 

Personnel  administration  and 
service  (including  divisions 
of  appointments,  salary  classi¬ 
fication,  and  investigations).. 
Budget  and  finance  administra¬ 
tion  and  service  (including 
divisions  of  a.ccounts,  esti¬ 
mates  and  reports,  purchase, 
sales  and  traffic,  and  "bureau 

accounting  service) . 

General  operations  (including 
housing,  mails  and  files, 
telegraph  and  telephones,  pro¬ 
perty,  emergency- room,  post 

office,  la’bor  force,  etc.) . 

Transferred  to: 

Division  of  Dis'bursement , 

Treasury  Department . 

Procurement  Division, 

Treasury  Department . 

"Miscellaneous  Expenses,  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture" . 

"Salaries  and  Expenses,  Office 

of  the  Solicitor" . 

Total  o'bligations . 


$69,459 

:  $74,980 

$74,980 

— 

65,026 

•  79,920 

90 , 640 

+$10,720(1) 

133,084 

144,680 

160,880 

+  16,200(2) 

96,650 

i  100 , 531 

105,771 

+  5,240(3 

34,038 

6,480 

7,442 

159.888 

— 

— 

6 , 200 

/ 

178.401'^ 

' 

-  6,200(*) 

-178.401( 

572,067 

.  584,712 

432,271 

-152, 441^^) 

Rnotligated : 

Savings . 

Total  appropriation. . . . 


534 


572,601 


584,712 


432,271 


-152,441(*) 


*The  decrease  of  $152,441  in  this  appropriation  consists  of  an  appo.rent 
decrease  of  $178,401,  for  salaries  in  the  Office  of  the  Solicitor,  which  is  su"b- 
mitted  as  a,  separable  item  in  the  estimates  for  1937,  an  apparent  decrease  of 
$6,200  due  to  the  transfer  of  this  amount,  in  the  estimates  for  1937,  to  the 
appropriation  for  Miscellaneous  Expenses  of  employees  enga,ged  in  motor  transport 
operations,  and  an  actual  increase  of  $32,160,  a.s  follows: 
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( 1 )  An  increase  of  $10,720  for  addition^.I  assistance  in  the  Office 
of  Personnel.  The  Office  of  Personnel  includes  the  Division  of  Appoint¬ 
ments,  the  Division  of  Classification,  and  the  Division  of  Investigations. 

In  this  office  all  recommendations  affecting  the  status  of  employees  are 
reviewed  to  see  that  they  conform  to  law  and  administrative  policy  "before 
action  is  taken  thereon  hy  the  Secretary.  The  increase  requested  includesi 

( a)  $5,600  for  additional  assistance  for  the  Director  of 
Personnel.  An  assistant  at  $3,800  and  one  clerk  at  $1,800  are 
needed  to  facilitate  handling  the  large  volume  of  personnel  transac¬ 
tions  resulting  from  the  maintenance  of  a  force  of  over  47,000  em¬ 
ployees.  The  volume  of  these  transactions  has  increased  from  23,169 
in  the  calendar  year  ended  October  31,  1932  to  89,653  in  the  year 
ended  October  31,  1935.  In  addition,  during  the  latter  year  21,696 
transactions  were  required  to  comply  with  the  Classification  Act  of 
1923,  as  amended.  The  present  personnel  is  inadequate  for  the  most 
effective  handling  of  this  work. 

( b )  $5,120  for  additions  to  the  inspection  and  investiga¬ 
tional  force,  including  one  senior  investigator  at  $3,500  and  one 
stenographer  at  $1,620.  These  employees  are  urgently  needed  to  assist 
the  present  limited  force  in  handling  the  ixacreasing  number  of  inves¬ 
tigations  which  the  Division  of  Investigations  is  called  upon  to  maloe , 
involving  personnel  and  fiscal  irregularities  and  difficulties,  viola.- 
tions  of  regulatory  laws,  etc,,  and  in  making  periodical  inspections 
of  at  least  the  more  important  field  stations  and  offices  with  a  view 
to  discovering  and  preventing  irregularities  and  inefficient  admini¬ 
stration.  In  order  to  be  of  maocimum  use  investigators  are  in  travel 
sta,tus  a  great  part  of  the  time  and  an  increase  of  $1,500  for  travel 
expenses  for  invest! gat iona.l  Yiork  is  requested  under  the  appropriation 
for  "Miscellaneous  Expenses,  Depantment  of  Agriculture." 

( 2)  An  increase  of  $16,200  for  personnel  in  the  Office  of  Budget 
and  Pinaice.  The  Office  of  Budget  and  Finance  includes  the  Division  of 
Accounts,  the  Division  of  Estimates  and  Reports,  the  Division  of  Purchase, 
Sales  and  Traffic,  and  the  Bureau  Accounting  Service,  which  performs  regu¬ 
lar  bureau  accounting  work  for  a  number  of  bureaus  which  maintain  no  bureau 
accounting  office.  In  addition  to  the  fiscal  and  accounting  business,  the 
Office  of  Budget  and  Finance  is  called  upon  to  handle  a  large  volume  of 
business  related  to  the  general  administration  and  operatioii  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment.  There  is  urgent  need  for  more  effective  handling  of  both  this  and 
the  fiscal  work  than  can  be  accomplished  with  the  present  personnel.  The 
increases  requested  for  1937  include: 

(a)  $11,200  for  an  additional  assistant  director  of 

finance  at  $5,600,  one  administrative  assistant  at  $3,800 , 

and  one  secretarial  stenographer  at  $1,800.  These  employees 
are  needed  in  order  to  provide  more  adequate  administrative, 
financial,  and  operating  supervision  of  the  Department  as  a  whole, 
covering  continuing  study  of  the  financial,  business,  and  opera¬ 
ting  policies  and  procedures  of  the  numerous  branches  of  the 
Department,  including  the  field  stations,  and  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  these  methods  through  the  establishment,  for  the 
Department  as  a  whole,  of  more  orderly  and  economical,  and 
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wherever  possible,  uniform,  systems  of  operating  procedure,  in¬ 
cluding  the  development  of  adequate  eu'id  more  competent  Depart¬ 
mental  Administrative,  Fiscal  ai-d  Property  Reg-alations.  Among 
the  specific  items  which  need  to  be  dealt  with  are  accounting 
and  other  phases  of  expenditure  control,  both  in  Washington 
and  at  field  stations,  uniformity  of  accounts  and  records  at 
field  stations,  ■'oniformity  in  allov^ances  to  employees  (other  than 
salary),  deductions  from  compensa.tion  for  residences  and  other 
perquisites  furnished,  coopera.tive  agreements  and  procedure  there- 
■'onder,  receipts  of  public  money,  purchasing  policy  and  methods, 
property  accountability  and  cost  records  for  automotive  and  other 
heavy  equipment  and  property  of  all  types,  coordination  of  con¬ 
struction  work,  and  other  similar  items.  More  comprehensive 
study  and  consideration  of  budget  estimates  and  financial  plans 
relating  to  the  Department  also  is  needed.  The  budget  and  finance 
office  also  would  be  equipped  to  assist  more  effectively  in  bringing 
about  the  closer  coordination  to  work  involving  more  than  one  buree.u 
of  the  Department. 

The  full  time  of  the  present  Assistant  Director  of 
Finance  is  reo^uired  for  the  handling  of  the  strictly  fiscal  eJid 
accounting  business  of  the  Department,  including  the  handling  of 
the  disbursing  and  other  business  with  the  Treasury  Department 
and  the  General  Accounting  Office,  notwithstanding  overtime  daily 
and  work  on  Saturdays  and  Simdays  during  the  past  two  years  the 
time  of  this  officer  is  -^anavailable  for  the  type  of  work  for 
which  additional  assistance  is  needed,  a.s  described  briefly 
in  the  foregoing.  The  size  and  complexity  of  the  program  of  work 
and  of  the  field  service  organization  for  which  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  is  responsible  makes  it  imperative,  as  a  matter  of 
administrative  necessity,  that  additional  personnel  be  provided 
for  this  type  of  work. 

(b)  $5,000  for  additional  assistance  to  relieve  serious 

congestion  of  work  and  provide  for  more  effective  Q-peration  of  the 

Division  of  Accounts,  including  one  accountant  at  $3,200  and  one 
accountant-bookkeeper  at  $1,800. 

This  Division  maintains  the  general  ledgers  and  other  general 
accounting  records  of  the  Department,  receives  and  handles  all  warrants, 
transfers  of  funds,  allotments,  etc.,  clears  the  vouchers  arid  collec¬ 
tions  from  the  Department  to  the  Treasury  and  General  Accounting 
Office  and  prepares  financial  reports,  cash  mthdrawal  estimates, 
apportionments,  etc.,  for  the  Treasury,  the  Budget  Bureau  aad  other 
agencies.  While  temporary  assistance  has  been  employed  with  emergency 
funds  wherever  the  specific  additions  to  the  v/ork  made  such  charges 
proper,  the  general  growth  of  the  Department  and  the  increasing  com¬ 
plexity  of  government  operc?<,tion,  the  need  and  demand  for  more  analyti¬ 
cal  financial  reports  and  estimates,  both  special  and  regular,  as 
balled  for  in  the  Department  and  by  the  Treasury  and  the  Budget 
Bureau,  and  the  establishment  of  regional  Treasury  disbursing  offices, 
have  developed  a  situation  which  the  present  personnel  is  absolutely 
unable  to  meet  and  for  which  the  additional  en^jloyees  are  sought. 

The  work  can  not  be  kept  current  with  the  present  force  v/orking  over¬ 
time  regularly,  and  its  character  is  such  that  serious  consequences 
will  result  unless  provision  can  be  made  for  strengthening  the  force. 
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(3)  An  increase  of  $5,240  for  additional  assistance  in  the  Division 
of  Operation.  This  division  is  resioonsible  for  the  management  of  the 
"buildings  and  other  facilities  occupied  or  used  by  the  Department  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  including  the  telephone  and  telegraph  service,  the 
mails  and  files,  Department  post  office,  motor  transport  service,  engineer¬ 
ing  advice,  emergency- room ,  building  directory  and  information,  labor  force, 
aoxd  other  service  units,  and  for  the  personnel,  financial,  and  budget  vrark 
of  the  Office  of  the  Secretary.  In  addition,  the  chief  of  the  division, 
as  real  estate  officer  of  the  Department,  reviews  and  passes  upon  applications 
by  the  several  bureaus  of  the  Department  for  the  leasing  of  office,  labora^tory, 
storage,  and  other  fa,cilities  and  for  the  procurement  of  space  in  Federal 
buildings  throughout  the  country.  There  is  urgent  need  of  additional  assistanc 
in  handling  the  work  of  the  division,  and  the  following  increases  in  personnel 
are  requested: 


( a)  $2,000  for  an  additional  clerk,  qualified  a,s  cO  drafts¬ 
man,  in  the  Buildings  Section.  The  head  of  this  section,  who  is 
qualified  as  an  engineer,  supervises  the  installation  of  new  equip¬ 
ment  and  the  repair  and  servicing  of  equipm.ent  and  apparatus  already 
in  use;  plans  new  installations,  prepares  specifications,  and  super¬ 
vises  the  installations;  and  m.akes  frequent  inspections  of  buildings 
and  equipment  aud  recommends  necessary  changes  and  repairs.  The 
additional  clerk-draftsman  requested  is  urgently  needed  in  connection 
ydth  the  handling  of  departmental  housing  problenis,  fire  protec¬ 
tion,  mechanical  installations  and  laboratory  facilities,  the  study 

of  space  requirements  and  assignments,  the  preparation  and  maintenance 
of  adequate  building  plans,  space  charts,  etc.  ,  including  the  compila¬ 
tion  of  data  and  preparation  of  reports. 

In  order  to  provide  permi;uient  office,  laboratory  and  other 
accommodations  for  departmental  a.ctivitic-s  for  which  no  space  ?dll 
be  available  in  the  completed  South  Building,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  han  recommended  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  that 
a,  now  building  be  erected  on  the  square  immediately  to  the  eo.st  of 
the  present  structure.  The  proposed  building  will  be  utilized  to 
house  offices  and  Icoboratories  of  the  b'eather  Bureau,  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roots,  the  Soil  Conservatioii  S.^rvice,  the  Office  of  Exhibits, 
and  the  Motor  Transport  Service  repair  shop  and  garage.  Provision 
will  also  be  made  for  housing  in  the  proposed  structure  the  mechani¬ 
cal  shops  of  the  Interior  Department  which  serve  the  various  bureaus 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  additional  clerk-dra.f tsraan 
herein  requested  will  also  assist  in  the  study  of  space  requirements 
and  utilization,  laboratory  and  raechranicaR  installations,  etc.  ,  in 
connection  with  the  proposed  new  building. 

(b)  $1,620  for  the  employment  of  one  additional  nurse.  The 
present  staff  of  the  emergency- room  maintained  in  the  South  Building 
is  wholly  inadequate  to  properly  care  for  all  of  the  employees 
requiring  emergency  attention  because  of  illness  or  injury.  During 
the  past  six  months  the  number  of  employees  housed  in  the  South 
Building  has  increased  from  4,100  to  approximately  5,200,  and  upon 
the  completion  during  the  fiscal  year  1937  of  the  final  sections 

of  the  ne\Y  building  (mo.jor  portions  of  TJings  2  and  3,  and  the  con¬ 
necting  headhouse  on  Independence  Avenue  between  TJings  2  and  4)  it  is 
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expected  that  approximately  1,000  additional  employees  will  be  moved 
into  the  building*  TTith  the  housing  of  additional  personnel  in  the 
South  Building  there  will  result  a  corresponding  increase  in  the 
demands  upon  the  already  inadequate  emergency- room  force,  and  the 
services  of  the  nurse  herein  requested  will  be  required  to  relieve 
the  strain  upon  the  present  staff  and  to  provide  enlarged  emergency- 
room  facilities  on  a  more  satisfactory  and  efficient  basis. 

(c)  $1,620  for  a  clerk  for  building  directory  service. 

Because  of  the  immense  size  of  the  South  Building  and  the  l.arge  number 
of  departmental  activities  and  employees  housed  therein,  it  is  essential 
for  the  convenience  of  the  public  that  competent  directory  and  in¬ 
formation  service  be  provided  at  the  principal  (I4th  Street)  entrance 
to  the  building.  This  structure  covers  tvfo  long  city  blocks,  extend¬ 
ing  from  Independence  Avenue  to  C  Street  and  from  12th  to  14th  Streets. 

In  its  present  state  of  completion  the  building  provides  approximately 
851,000  square  f eet  of  office  and  laboratory  space,  and  houses  approxi- 
ma,tely  5,200  departmental  employees.  It  is  anticipated  that  during 
the  latter  pant  of  the  fiscal  year  1937  the  present  uncompleted 
pants  of  the  building  (major  portions  of  TFings  2  and  3  and  the  connect¬ 
ing  Independence  Avenue  headhouse)  will  be  rccO-dy  for  occupaicy,  maAing 
available  for  departmental  use  approximately  155,000  square  feet  of 
additional  office  and  laboratory  space  and  providing  housing  accommoda¬ 
tions  for  approximately  1,000  additional  employees.  The  services  of 
the  additional  clerk  will  be  utilized  at  the  principal  entrance  to  the 
building  for  the  direction  of  visitors  and  others  having  business  to 
transact  or  seeking  information  concerning  the  activities  of  the 
various  branches  of  the  Department. 

CHAITGE  m  LllIGIIAGE 

The  insertion  of  the  following  new  language  is  recommended; 

Provided  further,  That  hereafte r  funds  availgible 
for  field  work  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
shaJl  be  availa-ble  for  employment  by  contract  or 

othervdse  of  men  with  equipment,  boats,  work 
animals,  anirno.l-drawn  and  motor-propelled  vehicles; 

The  new  language  is  recommended  in  order  to  authorize  the  enployment  of  men 
with  teams,  plows,  scoops,  or  other  equipment  without  the  necessity  of  enter¬ 
ing  into  formed  contracts  after  advertising  for  bids. 

The  nadure  of  the  work  done  by  severed  of  the  bureaus  of  the  Department, 
especially  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  the  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey,  and 
the  Forest  Service,  is  such  that  the  employment  of  men  with  teams  or  other 
equipment,  often  for  only  a  few  days  at  a  time,  is  essential  to  the  efficient 
and  economical  prosecution  of  their  activities.  Many  of  the  projects  are 
located  in  isolated  or  sparsely  settled  communities  where  competition  is 
difficult  if  not  impossible  to  secure. 

The  insertion  of  this  language  in  the  Appropriation  Act  will  permit 
these  bureaus  to  employ  men  with  teams  and  other  equipment  on  a  day-to-day  basis 
and  carry  them  on  a  payroll.  It  will  eliminate  much  burdensome  paper  work 
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involved  in  executing  contracts,  permit  the  spreading  of  the  work  among  the 
farmers  and  other  local  settlers  of  each  community,  and  afford  definite 
authority  for  a  desiraole  practice  not  specifically  authorized  at  present. 

WORK  DOKE  UllDER  THIS  APPROPRIATIOE 

This  a.ppropria.tion  provides  salaries  for  employees  of  the  Office 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Undersecretary,  Assistant  Secretary,  the 
Director  of  Extension  Uork  (office  force  paid  hy  Extension  Service),  the 
Director  of  Personnel,  the  Director  of  Budget  and  Finance,  the  personnel, 
classification,  and  investigations  divisions,  the  Budget,  finance,  and 
accounting  divisions,  the  offices  dea,ling  with  purchases,  sales,  and  traffic, 
the  division  of  operation,  mail  and  files,  telephone  and  telegraph,  post 
office,  emergency-room ,  housing,  Building  directory  and  information  services, 
laBor  force,  etc.  This  organization  comprises  the  administration  of  the 
scientific,  extension,  regulatory,  personnel,  financial,  and  Business  activities 
of  the  Department  and  serves  in  planning  the  organi zation  of  the  work,  the 
expenditure  of  funds,  the  contracting  for  the  purchase  of  materials  and 
equipment,  the  handling  of  mails  and  files,  the  operation  of  the  tele¬ 
phone  and  telegraph  services,  and  the  procurement  of  space  in  Federal  Build¬ 
ings  and  the  leasing  of  office,  laBoraAory  and  storage  quarters  throughout 
the  United  States. 

QUARTERS,  HEAT,  AlID  LIGHT  ALLOUAITCE  AUTHORIZATIOHS  FOR  1937 

No  change  is  contemplated  in  the  authorization  of  $33,400,  contained 
in  the  appropriation  item  for  "Salaries,  Office  of  the  Secretary",  for  pay¬ 
ment  during  1937,  from  the  several  Bureau  appropriations  applicaBle,  of 
allowances  to  officers  and  employees  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  per¬ 
manently  stationed  in  foreign  countries  for  living  quarters,  including  hoau  , 
tfuel,  and  light,  as  authorized  By  the  Act  approved  June  26,  1930  (U.S.O., 

Supp.  VII,  title  5,  section  118a). 

The  estimates  of  the  throe  Bureaju.s  involved,  on  a  per  annum  Basis, 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1937  and  1936  are:  /  <f 

Agricultural  Economics . . . $22,100  ^  ^  - 

Entomology  and  Plant  Qnarantine.  .......  7,070 v  ‘  '  ' 

Animal  Industry .  1,400  •  ’  ^  ■  .2 

Departmental  reserve  authority  for 

contingencies .  2,830  Q  -j- ^  C  ^ 

Total .  33 , 400  ■- 


A  detailed  schedule  of  the  allowance  rates  for  1935  and  1936  )and 
estimated  for  1937  follows. 
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Schedule  of  Allowances  for 
Quarters,  Heat,  and  Light  of  Employees 
Permanently  Stationed  Abroad  Under  Act  of 
June  26 ,  1930 
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(t)  IviISCELMMSOtJS  EXPEHSES,  DEPiJlTi'/iEHT  OE  AGRICULTURE 

Appropriation  Act,  1936 . $116,448  I  ^  ^ 

Budget  Estimate,  1937 .  120 , 748  ^ 

Increase .  4,300 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Project 


Obligated; 

Miscellaneous  Expenses,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture . . 

Amounts  transferred: 

To  Division  of  Disbursement, 

Treasury  Department. . . 

To  Department  of  Sta.te . 

To  "Salaries  and  Expenses, 

Office  of  the  Solicitor".., 
From  "Salaries,  Office  of 

the  Secretary" . . 


1935 


$94,552 


1,600 

600 


1936 

(Estimated) 


$103,248 


1937 

(Estimated) 


$120 , 748 


2,800 

'  2,800 

-2,800  (2) 

-7,442 

-6,200 

+6,200  (3) 

92,110 

99,848 

120,748 

+  20,900 

23,514 

(a) 16, 600 

-16,600  (4) 

115,624 

116,448 

120 , 748 

+  4,300 

Thcre^^s’e 

or 

decrease 


$17,500  (1) 


Total  obligations . 

Unobligated  . 

Total  appropriation.... 

(a)  Includes  $16,000  unobligated  reserve  for  moving  expenses  and  window  blinds, 
_  South  Building.  _ 

The  increase  of  $4,300  for  1937  includes: 

(l)  An  apparent  increa.se  of  $17,500,  but  an  actual  increase  of  $1,500, 
as  follows: 


( a)  An  apparent  increase  of  $16,000  for  moving  exponS'^'S  and  vfindow 
blinds ,  in  connection  with  the  occupancy  of  additional  portions  of  the  new 
South  Building.  Due  to  the  failure  to  complete  the  structure  in  oncord- 
ance  with  the  original  schedule  of  coint ruction,  the  $16,000  carried  in 
the  1936  Act  for  moving  and  windov;  blinds  will  remain  unobligated  during 
the  fiscal  yea,r  1936.  Upon  completion  of  the  final  portions  of  the  South 
Building  during  the  fiscal  yeo.r  1937,  these  funds  will  be  required,  a,s 
follows:  $10,000  for  moving  the  various  offices  and  laboratories  into 

quarters  in  the  new  portions  of  the  building  which  it  is  expected  will  be 
completed  during  the  latter  pai't  of  1937  (major  portions  of  Wings  2  and 
3,  ojid  the  connecting  hen.dhouse  on  Independence  Ave .  between  Wings  2  and 
4),  and  $6,000  for  equipping  the  new  portions  of  the  structure  with 
windovf  blinds. 
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("b)  An  actual  increr^.se  of  $1,500  for  trnv_el___experises  of 
investigators  in  connection  with  investigations  of  fiscal,  personnel, 
and  other  irregularities,  and  the  periodical  independent  inspection 
of  Department  field  stations  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  and  x^re- 
venting  mi smanagement ,  irregularities,  and  waste  of  public  funds. 

TTork  of  this  character  requires  extensive  travel  to  various  parts 
of  the  country,  find  a  minimujii  of  $1,500  increase  is  needed  for  its 
successful  prosecution. 

(2)  An  apparent  decrease  of  $2,800,  due  to  the  transfer  of  that 
amount  to  a  new  apxoropriati on  item  for  "Salaries  and  Expenses,  Office  of 
the  Solicitor. " 

(3)  An  apparent  increase  of  $6,200,  due  to  the  transfer  from  the 
appropriation  for  "Salaries,  Office  of  the  Secretory"  of  the  amount  represent¬ 
ing  the  net  cost  to  the  Secretary's  office  of  the  salaries  of  the  personnel 
engaged  in  reimhursahle  motor  transport  operations.  The  remainder  of  the 
salaries  of  this  organization  (approximately  $18,800)  is  reimhursed  to  this 
appropriation  from  the  funds  of  other  hureaus  for  which  motor  trucking 
service  is  performed.  This  tr-unsfer  is  requested  with  a  view  to  effecting 

the  consolidation  in  the  "hi scellaneous  Expenses"  appropriation  of  all 
reimhursahle  activities  of  the  Office  of  the  Secretary,  and  to  f  acilitate 
and  coordinate  hookkeeping  and  accounting  operations.  Appropriate  amendment 
to  the  language  of  this  appropriation  item,  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
the  motor  transport  salaries,  is  recommended  under  the  paragraph  dealing 
with  "change  in  language. " 

(4)  An  apparent  decrease  of  $16,600,  hut  an  actual  decrease  of  $600, 
as  follo?;s: 


(a)  Apparent  decrease  of  $16,000,  due  to  the  elimination  in 
1937  of  an  unobligated  reserve  for  moving  expenses  and  window  hlinds, 
as  explained  in  note  1(a)  above. 

(h)  An  actual  decrease  of  $600,  representing  the  amount  here¬ 
tofore  provided  under  this  appropriation  for  the  payment  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture's  proportionate  share  of  the  expense  of  the 
dispatch  agent  in  I'levr  York  City.  The  Secretary  of  State  has  notified 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  that  beginning  July  1,  1935,  funds  are 
available  to  the  Department  of  State  for  this  purpose  and  that  no 
further  transfer  of  funds  will  he  requested  of  the  Depa.rtment  of 
Agriculture. 


CHAi'-IGE  IIT  LAI'IGUAGE 

Several  changes  in  the  language  of  this  item  are  recommended,  as 
follows : 

( 1)  The  omission  of  the  following  language,  rela,ting  to  the  pa,yracnt 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture' s  share  of  the  expense  of  the  dispatch 
agent  in  New  York,  is  recommended: 

"for  the  payment  of  the  Depa.rtment  of  Agriculture' s 
proportionate  share  of  the  expense  of  the  dispatch 
agent  in  llew  York." 
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The  State  Department  has  indicated  that  no  further  transfers  of  funds  will  be 
requested  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  this  purpose. 

(2)  In  order  to  provide  authorization  for  the  payment  under  this 
appropriation  of  the  salaries  of  personnel  in  the  reimbursable  Motor  Trans¬ 
port  Service,  the  insertion  of  the  following  new  language  is  recommended: 

Provided,  That  this  appropriation  shall  be  available 

for  the  payment  of  salaries  of  employees  engaged  in 

the  maintenance,  repair,  and  operation  of  motor  trans¬ 

port  vehicles,  and  that  this  appropriation  shall  be 

reimbursed  from  the  appropriation  made  for  any  bureau 

or  office  for  which  such  service  is  performed,  in 

accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  May  11, 

1922  (42  Stat,,  508): 

(3)  Changes  are  recommended  as  follows  in  the  language  covering 
operation  of  the  Central  Supply  Section: 

Provided  further,  That  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  during 
the  fiscal  year  [1936]  1937 ,  may  maintain  stocks  of  stationery, 
supplies,  equipment,  and  miscellaneous  materials  sufficient  to 
meet,  in  whole  or  in  part,  requirements  of  the  bureaus  and  offices 
of  the  Department  in  the  city  of  Washington  and  elsewhere,  but  not 
to  exceed  in  the  aggregate,  $200,000  in  value  at  the  close  of  the 
fiscal  year,  and  the  appropriations  [made  for]  of  such  bureaus 
[and]_,_  offices  ,  and  agencies  available  for  [such  stocks]  the 
purchase  of  stationery,  supplies,  equipment,  and  miscellaneous 

materials  sha,ll  be  available  to  reimburse  the  appropriation  for 
miscellaneous  expenses  current  at  the  time  supplies  are  allotted, 
assigned,  or  issued  or  when  payment  is  received;  for  transfer  for 
the  purchase  of  inventory;  and  for  transfer  pursuant  to  the  pro¬ 

visions  of  Section  601  of  the  Act  approved  June  30,  1932  (47  Stat., 
pp.  417,  418) :  Provided  further.  That  the  appropriations  made 
hereunder  shall  be  available  for  the  payment  of  salaries  [of 
employees  engaged]  and  expenses  [in]  for  purchasing,  storing, 
handling,  packing,  or  shipping  [of]  supplies  and  blank  forms,  and 
[the  amount  of  such  salaries]  there  shall  be  charged  proportion¬ 
ately  as  a  part  of  the  cost  of  supplies  issued  an  amount  to  cover 
such  salaries  and  expenses,  and  in  the  case  of  blank  forms  and 
supplies  not  purchased  from  this  appropriation  [the]  m  amount 
[of]  to  cover  such  salaries  and  expenses  shall  be  charged  pro¬ 
portionately  to  the  proper  appropriation:  Provided  further. 

That  the  facilities  of  the  central  storehouse  of  the  Department 
shall  to  the  fullest  extent  practicable  be  used  to  make  unnecessary 
the  ma,intenance  of  separate  bureau  storehouse  activities  in  the 
Department:  Provided  further.  That  a  separate  schedule  of 
expenditures,  transfers  of  funds,  or  other  transactions  hereunder 
shall  be  included  in  the  annual  Budget. 

These  changes  are  requested  in  order  to  solve,  if  possible,  without 
an  additional  appropriation  for  the  purpose,  the  problem  whichlas  arisen 
out  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  present  Central  Stores  inventory  to  meet  the 
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tremendously  increased  demands  for  supplies,  due  principally  to  the 
establishment  in  the  Department  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administra¬ 
tion  and  the  Soil  Conservation  Service.  During  1935  the  total  value  of 
stores  issued  hy  the  Central  Supply  Section  was  $577,013.26,  of  which  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  required  $230,353.86.  In  March, 

1935,  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  was  transferred  to  the  Department 
and  immediately  became  one  of  the  largest  participants  in  the  centralized 
service,  having  drawn  stores  amounting  to  $51,396.25  during  the  four  months 
ended  August  31,  1935,  a  monthly  average  of  $12,849.  The  turnover  in  the 
present  stock  is  approximately  six  times  annually. 

The  Central  Supply  Section  was  established  without  any  direct  appro¬ 
priation,  its  capital  consisting  almost  entirely  of  inventory  contributed  by 
the  various  bureaus  and  offices  whose  supply  rooms  were  from  time  to  time 
consolidated  with  it  and  of  small  sums  expended  from  the  appropriation  for 
"Miscellaneous  Expenses,  Department  of  Agriculture."  Since  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Administration  and  Soil  Conservation  Service  were  only  recently 
created  they  did  not  make  a  contribution  to  the  central  stock,  but  their 
participation  therein  resulted  in  an  increase  of  273^  in  its  volume  of  busi¬ 
ness  with  no  increase  in  its  resources.  This  has  impaired  the  supply  service 
to  these  agencies  and  to  the  entire  Department  and  crea,tes  a  critical  situa¬ 
tion  toward  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year  when  there  are  no  funds  available  for 
placement  of  orders  for  maintaining  an  adequate  general  stock  inasmuch  as  the 
reimbursement  of  the  appropriation  "Miscellaneous  Expenses"  is  dependent  upon 
repayment  from  the  various  bureaus  and  offices. 

The  outstanding  deficiency  is  the  inability  of  the  Department,  due 
to  lack  of  funds  and  inability  to  effect  reimbursements  quickly  enough  for 
the  purpose,  to  maintain  a  large  enough  s took  of  general  stores  in  the 
Su-pply  Section.  The  principal  change  proposed  in  the  language  is  to  give 
the  Secretary  authority  "to  transfer  for  the  purchase  of  inventory."  Under 
this  language  funds  of  the  several  agencies  in  the  Department,  available  for 
the  purchase  of  supplies,  such  as  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration 
and  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  could  be  transferred  by  the  Secretary 
directly  into  the  appropriation  for  "Miscellaneous  Expenses"  for  the  purchase 
of  sufficient  stores  to  bring  the  stocks  of  the  Central  Supply  Section  up  to 
a  level  adequate  to  meet  the  increased  demand  for  supplies,  caused  so  largely 
by  these  organizations,  thus  placing  them  in  the  same  relationship  with  re¬ 
spect  to  contribution  to  the  general  stores  inventory  as  other  bureaus  whose 
stocks  were  taken  over  originally  or  subsequently  merged  with  the  Central 
Stores  inventories.  This  authorization  would  also  enable  the  Department  to 
augment  the  inventory,  within  the  $200,000  limitation  set  by  the  law,  from 
funds  of  other  bureaus,  at  such  times  as  the  situation  demanded  such  action 
and  as  funds  were  available  therefor.  Unless  such  authorization  c an  be  given 
it  will  be  absolutely  necessary  to  provide  a  direct  increase  of  appropriation 
for  the  purchase  of  inventory. 

The  language  in  the  Appropriation  Act  for  the  present  fiscal  year 
provides  only  for  reimbursement  of  the  appropriation  "Miscellaneous  Expenses" 
current  at  the  time  stores  are  issued.  Due  to  fiscal  year  limitation,  if 
the  supply  section  can  be  brought  up  to  a  proper  inventory  basis  this  might 
force  purchases  in  June,  in  order  to  prevent  depletion  of  the  inventory, 
which  could  be  made  more  advanto.geously  in  July  or  August.  A  second  change 
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in  language  is  requested,  therefore,  to  provide  for  reimbursement  of  the 
appropriation  "Miscellaneous  Ejq^enees"  either  current  at  the  time  stores  are 
issued,  which  is  the  present  case,  or  current  "when  payment  is  received." 

Thus  reimbursement  on  July  15  for  supplies  issued  on  June  28  could  go  into 
the  appropriation  at  that  time  current,  if  needed  for  replenishing  puiposes, 
and  if  not  required  to  balance  the  "Miscellaneous  Expenses"  appropriation  of 
the  preceding  year. 

A  third  change  in  language  authorizing  reimbursement  at  the  time  supplies 
are  "allotted"  or  "assigned"  is  for  the  purpose  of  making  it  entirely  clear  that 
reimbursement  may  be  had  prior  to  actual  issuance  for  supplies  ordered  and  paid 
for  from  "Miscellaneous  Expenses"  but  which  are  of  such  special  character  or  so 
marked  or  labeled  that  they  can  be  used  by  or  issued  only  to  the  bureau  to  be 
charged.  In  such  cases  these  supplies  are  not  a  part  of  the  general  inventory  and 
the  Central  Stores  Section  is  acting  merely  as  a  custodian  of  stocks  thnt  might 
as  well  be  stored  in  the  bureau  concerned  insofar  as  their  storage  in  the  central 
section  adds  to  the  general  resources  thereof  for  departmental  supply  purposes. 

Other  changes  in  the  language  of  thi  s  section  are  minor  and  of  a  perfect¬ 
ing  character. 


mm.  DONE  UNDEH  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

This  appropriation,  as  indicated  by  its  terms,  provides  f  or  a  great 
variety  of  miscellaneous  objects  necessary  in  the  coiiuct  of  the  work  of  the 
Department,  including  stationery,  furniture,  and  office  equipment  and  supplies, 
lumber,  hardware,  glass,  paint,  laundry,  telegraphing  and  telephoning,  ice, 
postage,  travel  expenses,  maintenance  and  operation  of  motor  vehicles,  freight, 
express  and  drayage  charges,  and  miscellaneous  supplies  and  expenses  not  other¬ 
wise  provided  for  and  necessary  for  the  practical  and  efficient  work  of  the 
Department.  It  provides,  also,  for  the  compensation  of  the  personnel  of  the 
Motor  Transport  Service  and  of  such  persomel  of  the  Central  Supply  Section  as 
may  be  engaged  in  the  procurement,  storage,  issue,  and  shipment  of  supplies  and 
materials  for  the  several  bureaus  of  the  Department,  reimbursement  being  made 
to  this  appropriation  from  the  funds  of  the  bureaus  for  which  service  is 
rendered. 

(c)  RENT  OE  BUILDINGS  IN  THE  DISTRICT  OE  COLUMBIA 


Appropriation  Act,  1936 . . . $63,000 

Budget  Estimate,  1937 .  63 , 000 


PROJECT  STATEIvIENT 


Project 

1935 

1936 

( Estimated) 

1937 

(Estimated) 

Obligated: 

Rent  of  buildings  in  the 

District  of  Columbia . 

$61,796 

$63,000 

$63,000 

Unobligated : 

Savings . 

1,204 

_ 

— 

Total  appropriation . 

63,000 

63,000 

63,000 

.'.I 
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No  change  is  recommended  in  this  item  for  the  fiscal  year  1937. 

Due  to  delays  in  the  building  program,  more  than  a  year  will  elapse  before 
the  completion  of  the  new  South  Building.  Construction  is  just  now  about 
to  start  on  the  final  portions  of  the  building  (major  parts  of  Things  2  and  3 
and  the  connecting  headhouse  on  Independence  Avenue  between  T7ings  2  and  4). 

The  housing  plai-is  of  the  Department  were  completely  disrupted  by  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  providing  approximately  one-sixth  of  the  new  agricultural  building 
for  occupancy  by  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration,  the  space 
utilized  for  this  purpose  having  been  originally  designed  for  the  use  of 
other  branches  of  the  Depa.rtment.  It  will  not  be  possible,  therefore,  for 
the  Department  to  effect  any  material  reduction  in  the  spaxe  occupied  in 
leased  structures  during  the  fiscal  year  1937. 

WOEK  DONE  UNDER  THIS  iPPROPRIATION 

This  appropriation  provides  funds  for  the  rental  of  office,  laboratory, 
and  storage  space  for  the  several  bureaus,  offices,  and  units  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  in  the  District  of  Columbia  for  which  no  quarters  are  available  in 
Covernment-owned  structures. 

In  the  following  statement  are  shown  the  buildings  under  rental  dur¬ 
ing  the  fisca,!  year  1935,  and  the  estimated  rentals  for  the  fiscal  years 
1936  and  1937: 


Building 

Bureau  Occupying  Space 

E.Y.  1935 

E.  Y.  1936 

E.  Y.  1937 

Atlantic  Bldg... 

Eorest  Servi  cp. . 

$30 , 000 

$30,000 

$30 , 000 

Uillard  Bldg. . . . 

Pub] i c  Road  s . 

15,000 

15 , 000 

15 , 000 

McKinley  Bldg. . . 

Chemistry,’-  and  Soils.. 

13,500 

12,800 

12,800 

2513  M  St.  N.U. . 

Weather . 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1004  Eye  St.  N.U. 

Eorest  Service . 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

920  E  St. ,  N.U. . 

Eorest  Service . 

600 

600 

600 

918  E  St.  N.U. . 

69  6 

58 

Amount  available 

for  emergency  rentals 

and  reconditioning  of  rented  quarters 

upon  relinquishment . 

1,204 

2,542 

2,600 

Total . 

63,000 

63,000 

63 , 000 

\  ^  4'  . 
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Ei/iERGElIGY  EU1E)S 
Direct  Allotments 


Projects 


Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration 

(Salaries  and  Expenses) : 

Transferred  to  Office  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  for  administrative  accounting, 
auditing,  and  miscellaneous  ser¬ 
vices  and  expenses  in  connection 
with  the  agricultural  adjustment 
programs . 

Public  Uorks  Allotment  (National 

Industrial  Recovery  Act) : 

Installation  of  sewage  treatment 
and  disposal  system  at  the  Belts- 
ville  (Md.)  Research  Center . 


Estimated 

Obligated 

Obligations 

1935 

1936 

(a)  $228,854 

$457,770 

142 , 700 

4,300 

Estinoded 
Availo-ble 
for  1957 


y 

$457,770 


Total,  Emergency  Funds 


371,554'; 


462,070 


457,770 


(a)  Covers  part  of  year  only  in  some  cases. 
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OFFICE  OF  THE  SOLICITOR 

(a)  SAURIES  AND  EXPENSES 


Appropriation  Act,  1936: 

Allotment  from;  "Salaries,  Office  of 


the  Secretary" .  $178,401 

"Miscellaneous  Expenses" .  2 , 800 

Total  available,  1936 .  181,201 

Budget  estimate,  1937 .  188, 801 

Increase  .  7 , 600 


The  estimates  for  the  Office  of  the  Solicitor,  heretofore 
included  under  the  appropriation  for  "Salaries  ano.  Expenses"  of  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary,  are  submitted  as  a  separate  item  for  1937.  The 
legal  work  incident  to  the  administration  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  is  now  conducted  by  the  Solicitor’s  Office,  under  an  allotment  of 
A.A.A.  funds,  and  with  these  added  functions  the  present  size  of  the  office 
as  a  whole  and  the  administrative  details  involved  in  its  operation  are 
such  that  it  can  be  operated  more  effectively  and  its  duties  and  functions 
more  clearly  presented  if  it  is  financed  as  a  separate  appropriation  unit 
of  the  Office  of  the  Secretary. 

PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Projects 

1935 

1936 

(Estimated) 

1937 

(Estimated) 

Increase 

Obligated: 

Legal  advice  and  assistance.... 

$  172,510 

1,216 

§  181,201 

$188,801 

$  7,600  (1 

Unobligated: 

Savings  . 

Total  appropriation . 

(a) 

173,726 

(a)l81,201 

188,801 

7,600  (1 

(a)  Allotments  from  Office  of  the  Secretary. 

( 1 )  The  increase  of  $7,600  is  apparent  only  and  covers  the  transfer  of  two 

attorneys  at  85,800  ner  annum  each,  one  now  being  paid  from  the  appro¬ 
priation  "Perishable  Agricultural  Commodities  Act",  Bureau  of  Agricul¬ 
tural  Economics,  and  the  other  from  the  appropriation  "Enforcement  of 
the  Food  and  Drug  Acts",  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  and  corresnonding 
decreases  are  being  made  in  the  1937  estimates  for  these  two  bureaus 
to  offset  this  amount. 
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mm  DONE  m®ER  this  appropriation 


Tile  Office  of  the  Solicitor  has  charge  of  the  legal  vi^ork  of  the 
Departraent.  This  appropriation  provides  for  salaries  and  expenses  of 
the  office,  including  the  division  of  national  forests,  grain  futures, 
cotton  futures,  grain  standards,  cotton  standards,  Eederal  warehouse, 
excess  wool  profits,  farm  products  inspection,  produce  agency,  standard 
container,  packers  and  stockyards,  and  perishable  agricultural  commodities 
the  division  of  food  and  drugs,  insecticides  and  fungicides,  Eederal  seed, 
tea  inspection,  naval  stores,  virus-serum  control,  meat  inspection, 

Eederal  import  milk,  Eederal  caustic  poison,  and  compilation  of  laws; 
the  division  of  animal  and  plant  quarantine,  Eederal-aid  roads,  28  hour 
law,  bee  imports,  and  agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations;  the 
division  of  wild-life  conservation,  claims,  fiscal,  personnel,  leases, 
contracts,  and  patents;  the  division  of  business  administration,  including 
the  stenographic  and  the  mail  and  files  section;  the  regional  law  officers 
in  the  field. 

In  addition,  there  are  divisions  handling  the  work  under  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Adjustment  Act  and  the  work  of  land  acquisition,  financed  by 
allotments  from  the  funds  available  for  these  purposes. 


V  ? 


k, 
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EMERGENCY  FUNDS 


Direct  Allotments 


Projects 


Agricultirral  Adjustment  Administration 

(Salaries  and  Expenses); 

Transferred  to  Office  of  the 
Solicitor  for  legal  work  relating  to 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Adminis¬ 
tration  programs . 


*Financing  for  3  months  -  April  1  to 
June  30.  .  ^ 

Piitll  i  fi  VfH<rd<»ni»^>Arl4-e  tment -frrdtts^- 


For  legal  services  in  connection 
with  the  acquisition  of  land  for  wild¬ 
life  refuges  . 


Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Act  of 

1935: 

For  legal  services  in  connection 
with  land-acquisition  projects 
(forest  and  wildlife)  . 


For  legal  expenses  in  connection 
with  the  title  examination,  etc., 
related  to  acquisition  of  lands  hy  the 
Forest  Service. . . . 


Total,  Emergency  Relief 

Total,  Emergency  Funds 
(Direct  Allotaents ) . 


jObligated, 

:  1935 

Estimated 
ohligations , 
1936 

Estimated 

available, 

1937 

i  $  143,868’ 

=  $  485,010 

$  485,010 

60 , 000 

:  335,000 

65,000 

483 . 500 

— 

•  335,000 

548 , 500 

i  478,868 

, 

1,093,510 

485,010 

—  I 
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OFFICE  OF  INFORMATION 
(a)  SALARIES  AED  EXPENSES 


Appropriation  Act,  1936  .  $363,282 

Budget  Estimate,  1937  .  363,282 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Projects 

1935 

1936 

1937 

(Estimated) 

(Estimated) 

Obligated: 

1.  General  adninis tration  of  Office  of 

Information  and  of  informational 
work  of  the  Department  . 

$15,819 

$16,795 

$16,795 

2.  Business  service,  including  mail 

and  files  . . . 

24,423 

26,  660 

26,  660 

3.  Puhlications  preparation  and 

control : 

Editorial  control  and  final 
preparation  of  manuscripts  .... 
Preparation  of  Yearbook  and 

26, 899 

29,175 

29,175 

special  reports  . 

8,  616 

9,595 

9,595 

Indexing  Department  publica- 

tions  . . 

8,861 

9,475 

9,475 

Preparation  of  illustrations 

for  publications . 

19,038 

19,270 

19,270 

Photographic  service  for  the 

Department . 

30,114 

31 , 920 

31 , 920 

Printing  procurement. . . 

14,951 

15,055 

15,055 

Total,  Publications  preparation 

and  control . 

108,479 

114,490 

114,490 

4.  Distribution  of  agricultural  inform- 

ation  directly  to  the  Public: 

Control  of  mailing  lists  for 

distribution  work. . 

9,219 

9,420 

9,420 

H^dliiig  Congressional  and 

general-public  requests  for 
agricultural  information . 

46,606 

51,020 

51 , 020 

Total,  Distribution  of  agricul- 

tural  information  directly  to 
the  public . 

55,825 

60,440 

60,440 

5.  Preparation  and  distribution  of 

agricultural  information  to  the 
press . 

30  01  3 

30 

30  733 
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Projects 

1935 

1936 

(Estimated) 

1937 

(Estimated) 

6.  Preparation  and  distribution  of 
.  agricultural  information  by 
■PrI  di'~'* . . . 

$  28,241 

$  28,940 

$  28,940 

7.  Addressing,  duplicating,  and  Mail-i 
ing  service  for  the  Department.. 

80,781 

85,192 

85,192 

Total  obligations . . 

343 , 583 

363,282 

363,282 

Unobligated: 

Legislative  impoundments . . 

700 

Other  amounts  unobligated . . 

324 

— 

— 

Total  appropriation . 

344,607 

363,282 

363,282 

WORK  DOflE  m®ER  THIS  APPROPRIATION' 

The  work  under  this  appropriation  consists  of  bringing  together,  preparing, 
interpreting,  and  disseminating  useful  information  developed  hy  the  economic, 
adjustment,  research,  service,  conservation,  regulatory,  and  many  special  pro¬ 
grams  of  the  Department.  Essentially,  problems  are  solved  by  specialists  who  are 
located  in  different  bureaus.  Before  inforniation  can  be  useful  to  the  fanner, 
it  must  be  brought  together  from  different  specialists  and  interpreted  along 
commodity  lines.  This  educational  work  is  carried  forward  through  numerous  radio 
stations,  in  cooperation  with  the  press,  and  by  issuing  technical  and  popular 
publications.  The  Office  of  Information  handles  all  problems  affecting  the 
informational  activities  of  the  Department,  including  the  editorial,  illus tratiig, 
printing,  and  distribution  phases,  and  supervises  the  informational  activities 
of  the  20  bureaus  and  offices  of  the  Department;  cooperates  with  more  than  300 
radio  stations  daily,  which  donate  to  the  Department  35,000  hours  of  timie  annual¬ 
ly;  prepares  annually  3,000  separate  manuscript  radio  programs  and  approximately 
1,450  press  releases;  edits  about  1,400  technical  and  popular  manuscripts;  co¬ 
operates  with  all  agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations  in  maintaining 
an  effective  national  policy  for  agricultural  information;  coordinates  informa¬ 
tion  of  the  Department  with  that  of  the  Harm  Credit  Administration  and  other 
governmental  agencies.  In  the  present  emergency,  greatest  emphasis  is  placed  on 
programs  designed  to  increase  the  buying  power  of  farm  commodities  and  on 
important  changes  in  practices  which  fanners  themselves  should  make. 

Pro j e c t  1 :  General  administration  of  Office  of  Inform.ation  and  of  informational 
work  of  Department. — This  office  correlates  the  informational  work  of 
the  bureaus  of  the  Department  with  that  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  Administration,  other  Federal  agencies,  and  the  land-grant 
colleges  and  extension  services;  establishes  and  controls  information 
policies;  governs  what  types  of  information  are  to  be  disseminated 
to  be  of  greatest  assistance  to  farmers  and  others;  and  supervises 
generally  the  bringing  together  on  a  commodity  basis  the  knowledge 
developed  by  specialists  in  the  several  bureaus. 
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Project  2;  Business  service,  including  mails  and  files. — The  financial,  “business, 
purchasing,  personnel,  and  legal  affairs  of  the  Office  of  Information 
are  handled  by  this  division.  The  central  file  section  handles  an 
average  of  200,000  letters  each  month,  vises  all  outgoing  mail,  and 
maintains  subject-matter  files  and  library  for  the  Office  of  Information. 

Project  5;  Publications  -preparation  and  control.  —  If  all  significant  material 

developed  in  the  Department  were  published  each  year,  there  would  be 
issued  approximately  3,000  new  circulars,  technical  bulletins,  statis¬ 
tical  bulletins,  Farmers'  Bulletins,  and  so  on.  This  is  not  possible 
■under  available  funds.  The  Office  of  Information  must  decide  what 
material  is  to  be  published,  in  v»'hat  form,  and  in  what  quantity.  After 
selecting  and  arranging  for  the  preparation  of  the  most  -urgent  material, 
the  office  publishes  an  average  of  1,400  highly  technical  manuscripts 
covering  basic  economic  and  scientific  research,  and  popular  manuscripts 
carrying  practical  advice  to  farmers  and  others.  It  handles  the 
editing,  indexing,  illustrating,  and  printing  work  involved.  It  prepare 
the  Yearbook  of  Agriculture  and  the  Secretony's  annual  report  to  the 
President  and  Congress. 

Prbject  4;  Distribution  of  agricultural  information  directly  to  the  -public.  — 

Publications  comprise  the  most  effective  and  cheapest  means  of  getting 
agricultural  science  into  practice  and  of  placing  economic  information 
for  emergency  and  long-time  use  into  the  hands  of  farmers  and  others. 

The  Office  of  Information  distributes  publications  in  two  ways: 

(a)  A  very  small  group  of  cooperating  scientists,  libraries,  and  county 
agents  receive  selected  bulletins  direct  through  the  use  of  highly 
classified  mailing  lists  which  are  maintained  and  kept  up  to  date  in 
the  Office;  (b)  bulletins  are  mailed  in  response  to  specific  requests, 
including  requests  cleared  through  Members  of  Congress.  These  requests 
seek  information  on  every  phase  of  agriculture,  and  the  Office  of 
Information  selects  those  publications  that  will  supply  the  required 
information.  When  incoming  req^uests  can  be  so  handled,  the  total  cost 
to  the  Government  is  about  1-1/2  cents  each;  but  if  bulletins  are  not 
available  and  a  special  letter  must  be  prepared,  the  cost  is  about  30 
cents  each.  The  Department  now  has  about  14,000  bulletins  to  select 
from  in  furnishing  the  information  desired,  but  -under  the  limitations 
of  the  printing  fund  only  a  small  percentage  of  these  are  maintained  on 
the  free  list.  The  Department  furnishes  to  the  public  about  40  percent 
of  the  bulletins  specifically  requested. 

Project  5;  Pre-paration  and  distribution  of  agricultural  information  to  the  -press.  — 
Practical  information  about  the  Department's  regular  and  emergency 
activities  is  disseminated  by  issuing  releases  direct  to  the  press, 
including  farm  papers,  trade  and  technical  journals,  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers,  press  associations,  special  writers,  and  correspondents. 
Special  articles  on  farming,  gardening,  household  matters,  and  science 
are  prepared  for  newspaper  syndicates  and  for  individual  publications. 
Mailing  lists  are  highly  classified  so  that  material  is  sent  only  to 
those  publications  likely  to  xise  it.  The  demands  from  the  press  for 
information  have  increased  greatly  because  of  the  wide  interest  in  the 
most  fundamental  type  of  information  on  such  subjects  as  land  planning, 
enlarged  conservation  programs,  shift  to  grass  agriculture,  subsistence 
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farming,  and  scientific  work  in  general* 

Project  6;  Preparation  and  distribution  of  agricultural  information  ky  radio. — All 
of  the  radio  progr^ons  of  the  Department  are  prepared  hy  this  office. 

The  total  amounts  to  more  than  3,000  separate  programs  annually.  At 
present  the  Department  handles  each  day  two  network  programs,  originat¬ 
ing  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  San  Prancisco,  Calif.,  and  reaching  most 
of  the  States  through  60  stations  associated  with  the  National  Broad¬ 
casting  Company;  and  syndicate  programs  to  about  300  individual  statioi-is. 
The  Radio  Service  also  supervises  a  weekly  broadcast  (Friday  afternoons) 
over  a  network  of  25  stations  serving  listeners  in  some  20  States  with 
consumer  information.  The  syndicate  programs  are  nov;  issued  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  37  of  the  State  extension  services,  so  as  to  localize  the 
material.  In  some  States  the  programs  are  being  further  localized  and 
delivered  by  county  agents.  Thus  localized,  surveys  show,  these 
programs  have  become  one  of  the  most  valuable  sources  of  information  for 
farmers.  While  radio  is  effective  for  disseminating  all  classes  of 
agricultural  information,  it  is  indispensable  for  the  rapid  distribution 
of  econor'ic  material.  All  radio  time  is  donated  by  the  stations. 

Project  7;  Addressing,  duplicating,  and  mailing  service  for  the  Department. —  For 

purposes  of  economy  and  efficiency,  the  Department  maintains  a  central¬ 
ized  service  unit  for  addressing,  duplicating,  and  mailing  work. 
Duplication  by  mimeograph  and  multigraph  is  essential  for  the  rapid 
distribution  of  administrative  orders,  market  reports,  adjustment  in¬ 
formation,  radio  and  press  releases,  progress  reports,  and  other  material 
too  ephemeral  in  nature  to  justify  printing.  This  service  is 
supplemented  to  some  extent  by  the  various  bureaus. 

(b)  PRINTING  AND  BINDING 


Appropriation  Act,  1936 .  $800,000 

Budget  Estimate,  1937 .  850,000 

Increase .  50 , 000 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Projects 

1935 

1936 

(Estimated) 

1937 

(Estimated) 

Increase 

1.  Job  work  and  bindiug,  expendi¬ 
tures  for  printing; 

1-a.  Binding . . . . 

$  25,340 
1,987 
204,468 

12 , 492 

$  27,000 
6,000 
246,000 

7, 600 

$•  27,000 
6,000 
246,000 
7,600 

— 

1-b.  Emergenc3^  field  printing. 
1-c.  Job  work  . 

1-d.  Letterheads . 

Total,  Job  work  and  binding, 
expenditures  for  printing... 

244,287 

286,600 

286,600 

y 


w 
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Projects  (cont.) 

1935 

1936 

(Estimated) 

1937 

(Estimated) 

Increase 

2.  Reports,  periodicals,  and  other 
regulatory,  service,  and  ad- 
ministrative  publications, 
expenditures  for  printing: 

2-a.  Agricultural  situation...... 

P— b.  Anmia  1  rpnorts  .............. 

3,392 

10,800 

3,500 

9V500 

20,300 

2,400 

3.500 

9.500 

20 , 300 

2,400 

2“C.  Climatological  data. ........ 

17,^850 

P-d.  Congressional  documents . 

1^680 

— 

2-e.  Crops  and  Markets. .......... 

28,950 

31,000 

31,000 

— 

2-f.  Experiment  Station  Record  . • 

16,432 

17,500 

17,500 

— 

2-g.  Extension  Service  Review.... 

5,930 

6,000 

6,000 

— 

2-h.  Farmers*  Bulletin  lists..... 

2,778 

3,050 

3,050 

— 

2“i.  Forest  folders . .  .  . 

6,032 

595 

6,000 

4,500 

6,000 

—  — 

2-j.  Indexes . . . 

4,500 

— 

2“k.  Inventory  of  Seeds  and 

Plants  Imported... . 

660 

2,100 

2,100 

2"1.  Journal  of  Agricultural 

Research. . . 

5,  690 

5,850 

5,850 

2-m.  Monthly  List  of  Publica- 

806 

900 

900 

2-n.  Monthly  ITeather  Review. . 

9,322 

9,500 

9, 500 

— 

2“0.  Monthly  Weather  Review 

Separates  . . 

813 

1,300 

1,300 

.. 

2-p.  Service  and  Regulatory 

Announcements . . . 

21, 679 

21,400 

21,400 

__ 

2~q.  Unnumbered  publications ... . 

25,071 

17,300 

17,300 

— 

2“-r.  Yearbook  of  Agriculture . 

17.300 

18,000 

18,000 

— 

Total,  Reports,  periodicals, 
and  other  regulatory,  service, 
and  administrative  publica¬ 
tions,  expenditures  for 
printing . 

175,780 

180,100 

180,100 

3.  Research  and  technical  bulletins, 
expenditures  for  printing: 

3-a.  Circulars... . . . 

11,075 

13,000 

15,000 

+  2,000  |-  = 

3~b.  Experiment  station  bulletins 
and  reports. . . . 

960 

1,300 

1,300 

3-c.  Journal  of  Agricultural 

Research  separhtes . 

15,346 

16,700 

18,850 

+  2,150(U 

3“d.  North  American  Fauna . 

990 

900 

900 

— 

S-e.  Reprints  and  revisions  of 

former  series . . . 

1,200 

1,200 

1,200 

3-f.  Soil  surveys . . 

59 , 000 

64, 100 

98,750 

+34,  650  it-' 

3“g.  Statistical  bulletins....... 

1,565 

5,800 

8,000 

+  2,200  1 

3-h.  Technical  bulletins . 

35,360 

37,000 

46,000 

+  9,000  1 

Total,  Research  and  technical 
bulletins,  e:;qpenditures  for 
printing . 

125,496 

140,000 

190,000 

+50 , 000  (1 ) 
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Projects  (cont. ) 

1935 

1936 

(Estimated) 

1937 

(Estimated) 

Increase 

4.  Farmers '  Bulletins  end  other 

popular  publications,  expenditures 
for  printing: 

4— a-  el  T p  shppt* . . 

$  3,037 

14,100 

76,722 

1,177 

$  3,100 

18,000 

128,500 

1,800 

7  ADO 

$  3,100 

18,000 

128,500 

1,800 

4— b .  F^rmprs  ’  Bui  1  pti  ti  =;  —  TIpw.  -  •  -  . 

4-c.  Farmers'  Bulletins  -  re¬ 
prints  pnd  rpvisinns... . 

4—6.  TrRpflets  —  now  . . 

4-ie.  Leaflets  -  reprints  and 

7,400 

31,000 

2,500 

1,000 

4-f.  Miscellaneous  publications... 
4— P".  Pns  +;prs . . . . . 

26,288 

150 

940 

31,000 

2,500 

1,000 

— 

4-h.  Yearbook  separates . 

_ 

Total,  Farmers'  Bulletins  and 
other  popular  publications, 
expenditures  for  printing . 

125,  649 

193,300 

193,300 

Transferred  to  Treasury  Department. . . . 

300 

— 

— 

— 

Total  apprnpri  a t,i  nn . 

(a) 

671,512 

’  1 

800,000 

850,000 

+50,000(1) 

(a)  Includes  $61,046  authorized  hy  Sec.  23,  Act  of  March  28,  1934,  to  cover  in¬ 


creased  cost  of  printing  due  to  40-hour  week  provision. 

( 1 )  The  $50,000  increase  for  1937  is  requested  exclusively  for  technical 
publications,  especially  soil  surveys.  Many  technical  manuscripts,  reporting  the 
results  of  economic  and  scientific  research,  are  being  held  up.  This  accumulation 
of  basic  material,  representing  the  real  purpose  of  the  public's  investment  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  will  eventually  have  to  be  printed.  Much  of  it  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  now  in  connection  wi th  the  land  utilization,  back- to-gr ass , 
conservation,  and  other  emergency  programs.  Soil  surveys,  for  example,  are  being 
used  in  land  planning.  About  50  surveys  will  be  completed  this  year,  but  only  35 
of  these  can  be  printed  with  present  funds. 

The  1936  appropriation  was  slightly  more  than  $125,000  greater  than  the 
expenditures  for  1935;  but  of  the  increase  between  1935  and  1936  a  large  share 
was  to  meet  the  increased  cost  of  printing,  which  averaged  about  22  percent.  A 
small  increase  was  lor  popular  publications. 

Specifically,  the  $50,000  increase  recommended  for  1937  is  for  the  follow'ing 
classes  of  technical  publications; 

$2,000  for  circular  series:  Tlie  circular  series  is  used  for  semitech- 
nical  reports  on  the  results  of  scientific  research.  The  annual  cost  has 
averaged  about  325,000  a  year.  Today  research  manuscriuts  are  being  put 
on  the  shelf.  Some  are  being  published  outside,  in  which  case  the  Depart¬ 
ment  loses  a  good  share  of  their  value.  Last  year  one  bureau  placed  288 
brief  reports  with  outside  j.ournals.  Even  so,  the  bureau  had  to  hold  in 
abeyance  more  than  22  extremely  important  manuscripts  of  varying  lengths 
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which  could  not  he  published  either  by  the  Department  or  by  outside 
agencies.  In  another  bureau,  Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine,  practically 
all  manuscripts  resulting  from  studies  on  the  life  histories  of  various 
insect  species  are  being  filed,  even  though  they  are  essential  to  all 
entomologists  who  are  working  on  control  methods  and  eradication. 

$2,150  for  Journal  of  Agricultural  Research  separates;  At  present  the 
Department  is  refusing  to  supply  more  than  250  copies  of  each  separate  from 
the  Journal.  These  restrictions  are  undesirable.  The  Department's  scientists 
receive  assistance  from  scientists  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  it  has 
always  been  the  practice  for  these  specialists  to  exchange  reports  on  their 
basic  research.  This  is  mutually  advantageous  to  all  research  institutions. 

$54,650  for  soil  surveys;  At  present  the  Department  is  four  years  behind 
in  publishing  soil  surveys.  At  the  same  time,  the  soil  surveys  are  in 
greater  demand  now  than  in  any  previous  period.  This  is  because  of  the 
fundamental  land  planning  under  way  by  the  States,  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority,  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration,  Forest  Service,  Soil 
Conservation  Service,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  and  other  agencies. 
The  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils  is  now  producing  50  soil  surveys  each 
year,  and  is  estimating  an  increase.  The  cost  of  publishing  complete 
surveys  ranges  from  $1,200  to  $4,600  each,  or  an  average  of  about  $1,875. 

This  would  make  a  minimum  cost  of  $93,750  for  50  surveys,  whereas  the  maximum 
allocation  the  Department  can  make  for  publishing  soil  surveys  from  present 
funds  is  $64,100. 

$2,200  for  statistical  bulletins;  Statistical  material  of  the  Department, 
other  than  that  included  in  the  Yearbook,  Crops  and  Markets,  and  the 
Agricultural  Situation,  has  averaged  $8,000  a  year  for  printing  for  many 
years.  In  1933  and  1934,  and  to  a  much  greater  extent  in  1935  when  ex¬ 
penditures  were  cut  down  to  $1,565,  a  serious  arrearage  has  developed.  The 
growing  interest  of  farmers  and  the  general  public  in  statistical  and  other 
economic  data  is,  naturally,  causing  a  greater  demand  for  this  material, 
which  is  gathered  at  considerable  expense  by  the  Department.  Furthermore, 
for  greatest  value,  such  statistical  material  should  be  printed  promptly. 

$9,000  for  technical  bulletins ;  The  Department  has  been  postponing  the 
printing  of  some  of  its  most  fundamental  research  results.  Life  studies  of 
insects  have  already  been  mentioned.  Such  fundamental  research  results 
as  those  on  rotenone  and  on  the  effect  of  light  in  promoting  rancidity 
have  never  been  recorded  in  detail  in  Department  bulletins.  These  publica¬ 
tions  should  be  the  culm.ination  of  research  itself.  Yet  throughout  the 
scientific  staff  of  the  Department  there  is  a  growing  discouragement  at 
the  failure  to  have  valuable  results  see  the  light  of  day.  It  is  bad 
economy  to  jeopardize  far-flung  and  costly  fundamental  virork  because  of  our 
inability  to  pay  a  small  percentage  of  such  tota.l  cost  for  printing. 

WORK  UFDEE  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

The  v/ork  under  this  appropriation  consists  of  publishing  the  results  of 
the  scientific  reseanch,  economic,  service,  regulatory,  and  conservation  work  of 
the  Department.  Necessary  administrative  forms,  letterheads,  certificates,  etc., 
are  printed.  The  various  types  of  printed  material  may  be  grouped  roughly  into 
four  classifications:  (1)  Administrative  job  work  and  binding;  (2)  administrative 
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reports,  periodicals,  and  publications;  (3)  research  and  technical  publications; 
and  (4)  popular  publications.  The  first  two  groups  are  used  primarily  to  aid 
proper  administration  within  the  Department  itself.  Publications  falling  within  the 
last  two  classifications  are  used  to  spread  economic,  scientific,  and  other  prac¬ 
tical  knowledge  to  farmers,  scientists,  economists,  processors,  and  the  general 
public. 

Project  1:  Job  work:  and  binding,  expenditures  for  printing — 

(a  -  Binding). — ^Most  of  the  binding  work  in  the  Department  is  done 
for  the  central  library,  the  Weather  Bureau  libraiy,  and  the  Office 
of  Experiment  Stations  library.  There  is  now  an  accumulation  of 
more  than  40,000  unbound  periodicals,  serials,  reports,  and  pro¬ 
ceedings.  It  is  imperative  to  keep  this  material  reasonably  current 
if  the  Library  is  to  give  service  because  current  material  is  in 
greatest  demand. 

(b  ~  Emergency  field  printing).  —  Inspection  tags,  certificates, 
forms  for  agricultural  representatives  abroad,  fire  protection 
signs,  etc.,  are  often  needed  quickly  and  consequently  cannot  be 
printed  in  Washington,  D.  C.  This  item  covers  these  emergency  needs. 

(c  and  d  -  Job  work  and  letterheads). — Crop  reporting  forms,  schedules, 
administrative  forms,  certificates,  etc.,  are  indispensable  simply  to 
carry  on  the  regular  activities  of  the  Department.  Job  printing  needs 
are  increasing.  The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  for  example, 
because  of  more  frequent  price  and  other  reporting,  now  requires  about 
$65,000  for  job  work,  as  compared  to  $50,000  previously. 

Project  2 ;  Reports,  periodicals,  and  other  regulatory,  service,  and  administrative 
publications  — 

(a  “  Agricultural  Situation). — This  periodical,  sent  monthly  to  a 
small  group  of  cooperating  economists,  technologists,  and  extension 
agents,  is  used  to  keep  key  groups  in  agriculture  currently  informed 
of  the  economic  situation,  including  statistics  relating  to  produc- 
.  tion,  movement,  consumption,  prices,  and  purchasing  power. 

(b  -  Annual  reports). — These  reports  briefly  make  a  permanent  record 
of  the  work  performed  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year.  Most  are 
required  by  law.  In  recent  years  they  have  been  held  to  about  60 
percent  of  their  former  size. 

(c.-  Climatological  data). — In  addition  to  the  regular  issuance  of 
Climatological  data.  Bulletin  W  (Summaries  of  Clim.ato logical  Data) 
is  being  published.  It  comprises  106  separates  covering  the  United 
•States,  Alaska,  and  Hawaii. 

(d  -  Congressional  documents). — The  Department^pays  for  bills,  resolu¬ 
tions,  reports.  Congressional  directories,  Congressional  Records,  etc., 
as  Congressional  Documents. 

(e  -  Crops  and  Markets). — This  periodical  contains  statistics  and 
information  on  crops  and  livestock  estimates  (the  printing  of  many  of 
which  is  mandatory),  market  information,  reports  on  supplies,  stocks, 
commercial  movements,  etc.  Crops  and  Markets  is  sent  to  120,000 
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voliintary  crop  reporters,  who  receive  no  other  pa^^'ment  for  their 
services,  and  who  use  the  periodical  as  a  basis  for  future  reports 
to  the  Department. 

(f  -  Experiment  Station  Record). — This  journal  abstracts  the  world's 
economic  and  scientific  literature  on  aji'ri culture,  \>ith  particular 
reference  to  the  research  reports  from  the  State  experiment  stations. 
This  periodical  is  the  cheapest  and  most  effective  means  of  keeping 
all  research  workers  informed  of  current  scientific  developments,  and 
it  effectively  promotes  the  coordination  of  research  itself. 

(g  -  Extension  Service  Review). — This  periodical,  distributed  monthly 
throughout  the  agricultural  extension  organization,  contains  current 
extension  material  regarding  extension  practices,  accoionts  of  decisions 
and  actions  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration,  and  reviews 
of  new  extension  developments  in  the  various  State  ins ti Nations. 

It  is  especially  imiportant  now  because  extension  officials  are 
field  officers  for  the  Department,  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Administration,  the  Resettlement  Administration,  and  other  agencies. 

(h  -  Eaimers '  Bulletin  lists). — Farmers'  Bulletins  are  mailed  only 
upon  request.  Consequently,  lists  showing  the  available  publica¬ 
tions  must  be  furnished  to  Congressmen,  extension  agents,  and  farmers. 

(i  -  Forest  folders). — More  than  31  million  persons  visit  the  national 
forests  each  year.  These  folders  are  used  to  induce  visitors  to  use 
the  forests  properly,  thus  reducing  the  fire  hazard.  They  are  now 
being  used  by  members  of  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  to  acquaint 
themselves  with  forestry  purposes  and  practices. 

(j  -  Indexes). — As  Department  publications  increase  in  n\imber  and 
scope,  indexes  become  increasingly  important.  Practically  all  indexes, 
including  the  Index  of  Animal  Parasites  -  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in 
the  world  -  were  held  up  during  1935.  A  few  of  the  most  urgently 
needed  indexes  are  now  being  printed. 

(k  -  Inventory  of  seeds  and  plants  imported). — These  inventories 
contain  a  record  of  the  new  and  little  known  seeds  and  plants  procured 
mostly  from  abroad  for  the  use  of  the  Department,  State  experiment 
stations,  and  experimenters  in  appropriate  locations  throughout  the 
United  States. 

(l  -  Journal  of  Agricultural  Research). — This  publication  carries  the 
most  technical  reports  of  pure  research  performed  in  the  Department 
and  the  State  experiment  stations.  Distribution  is  rigidly  limited 
to  selected  libraries. 

(m  -  Monthly  List  of  Publications). — For  economy  the  Department  does 
not  list  those  who  request  to  receive  all  printed  publications.  The 
list  of  new  publications  is  mailed  instead.  Scientists,  economists, 
foreign  and  domestic  libraries,  and  teachers  make  up  the  bulk  of  the 
mailing  list. 
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(n  and  o  -  lionthly  Weather  Review  and  separates)  i -“-This  periodical 
contains  reports  of  research  hy  the  staff  of  the  Weather  Bureau, 
records  of  weather  observations  in  the  United  States,  with  climatologi¬ 
cal  charts.  It  also  deals  with  floods,  storms,  earthquakes,  solar 
radiation,  etc.  It  is  distributed  to  Weather  Bui’eau  field  stations, 
Signal  Corps,  meteorological  and  naval  air  stations,  and  libraries. 

The  separates,  each  covering  a  single  subject  or  group  of  statistics, 
are  distributed  separately,  for  purposes  of  economy.  This  is  the 
only  meteorological  publication  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States. 

It  is  the  textbook  for  weather  officials.  It  is  exchanged  with 
foreign  weather  bureaus.  The  general  loublic,  of  course,  can  obtain 
copies  only  by  purchase. 

(p  -  Service  and  Regulatory  Announcements). — Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry  orders,  notices  of  judgment,  notices  of  quarantine,  etc., 
are  mandatory  and  are  essential  in  crrrying  forward  the  regulatory 
programs. 

(q  -  Unnumbered  publications). — This  series  is  used  for  such  bulletins 
as  "Economic  Trends  Affecting  Agriculture,"  "Forest  Area  Tables," 

"Daily  River  Stages,"  "Report  on  Highway  Transportation,"  "The  Taxation 
of  Motor  Vehicles,"  Bureau  directories.  Instructions  of  Airv\ray 
Meteorological  Service,  Weather  Forecasting,  etc. 

(r  -  Yearbook  of  Agriculture). — This  annual  publication,  required  by 
law,  is  for  all  groups  interested  in  the  new  developments  of  agri¬ 
culture.  The  bulk  of  the  Department's  distribution  is  to  its  own 
collaborators,  and  most  of  the  Congressional  distribution  (paid  for 
from  Congressional  funds)  is  to  farmers.  It  is  an  extremely  useful, 
up-to-date  publication  that  interprets  almost  every  phase  of  the 
farm  industry. 

Project  5;  Research  and  technical  bulletins — 

(a  -  Circulars). — The  circular  reports  in  semi  technical  form 
results  of  the  manifold  research  programs  of  the  Department.  The 
annual  cost  of  circulars  has  in  the  past  ranged  from  $20,000  to 
$30,000.  The  circulars  are  an:ong  a  group  of  several  classes  of 
publications  that  can  be  postponed,  if  money  is  not  available, 
but  to  do  so  defeats  the  very  purpose  far  which  the  Department 
exists . 


(b  -  Experiment  Station  bulletins  and  reports). — This  series  is  used 
to  report  the  results  of  research  done  at  the  insular  experiment 
stations.  It  also  includes  the  annual  report  of  the  insular  stations. 

(c  -  Journal  of  Agricultural  Research  separates ). —The  bound  copies 
of  the  Journal  itself  are  sent  to  a  very  restricted  m.ailing  list. 

Only  libraries  and  foreign  institutions  on  an  exchange  list  receive 
it  free  of  charge.  Separates  are  sent  to  scientists  who  request 
technical  information  on  the  specific  subject  covered. 

(d  -  Reprints  and  revisions  of  former  series). — A  number  of  series 
such  as  Department  Bulletins,  Department  Circulars,  and  Miscellaneous 
Circulars  have  been  superseded  by  other  series.  However,  much 
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scientific  information  contained  in  the  older  publications  is 
necessary  in  carrying  on  current  work  and  can  be  reprinted  for  less 
than  it  would  cost  to  print  nev/  manuscripts. 

(e  -  Soil  surveys). — The  soil  survey  publications  are  mandatory  by 
law.  In  1930  the  Department  paid  approximately  $75,000  for  soil 
surveys.  In  1931  the  expenditure  was  $97,000.  In  1932  and  1933  the 
normal  expenditures  would  have  been  approximately  $100,000  each  year, 
but  to  affect  economies  the  Department  spent  only  slightly  more  than 
$50,000  each  year.  The  expenditure  of  $46,356  in  1934,  $59,000  in 
1935,  and  $64,100  in  1936  7/ill  cause  the  Department  to  become  still 
more  in  arrears  in  printing  these  surveys. 

(f  -  Statistical  bulletins).  —  Statistics  of  grain,  statistics  of 
futures  trading,  and  similar  statistics  -  the  printing  of  many  of 
which  is  mandatory  -  are  contained  in  this  series. 

(g  -  Technical  bulletins). — This  is  one  of  the  most  important  series 
of  publications  issued  by  the  Department.  They  form  a  permanent 
record  of  research  results  for  Department  scientists,  cooperating 
institutions,  and  scientists  of  the  experiment  stations.  At  present 
the  Department  faces  the  condition  of  achieving  valuable  research 
results  without  possessing  the  opportunity  to  give  these  results 
to  the  public  in  a  usable  form.  Every  effort  has  been  made  to  reduce 
the  length  of  each  manuscript  and  the  number  of  copies  printed  of 
each  technical  bulletin.  But  if  a  research  report  is  to  be  valuable 
it  must  be  complete.  Consequently,  the  only  alternative  is  to 
complete  the  preparation  and  editing  of  the  technical  manuscripts 
and  then  to  hold  them  until  funds  for  their  printing  are  available. 
The  cost  of  printing  is  such  a  small  percentage  of  the  total  invest¬ 
ment  the  Government  has  put  into  research  itself  that  there  is  no 
economy  in  failing  to  give  the  taxpayers  the  results  for  which  they 
have  paid. 

Pro.iect  4;  Farmers  '  Bulletins  and  Other  Poioular  Publications  — 

(a  -  Clip  Sheet). — The  Clip  Sheet,  sent  weekly  to  4,000  newspapers, 
contains  brief  suggestions  on  improved  farm  practices,  economic 
adjustments,  and  accounts  of  Department  activities. 

(b,c,d,  and  e  -  Farmers'  Bulletins  and  leaflets  -  new  and  reprints) — 
Farmers'  Bulletins  contain  practical  information  for  farmers.  They 
constitute  one  of  the  most  effective  means  of  putting  science  into 
practice.  Four-fifths  of  all  Farmers'  Bulletins  are  distributed  by 
Members  of  Congress.  The  Department  and  most  Members  of  Congress 
mail  publications  only  upon  specific  request.  The  leaflets  are 
merely  4-and  8-page  Farmers'  Bu.lletlns.  These  bulletins  cost, 
including  printing  and  mailing  charges  combined,  only  about  l-l/2 
cents  a  co'py.  If  they  did  no  more  than  enable  the  Department 
expeditiously  and  efficiently  to  answer  correspondence,  they  would 
be  worth  far  more  than  they  cost. 

(f  -  Miscellaneous  Publications) — Such  publications  as  the 
Dairy  Graders'  Handbook,  List  of  Technical  Workers,  List  of 
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Available  Publications,  "Protect  White  Pine  from  Blister  Rust," 
"Revised  Pederal  Grain  Standards",  the  Agricultural  Outlook  (annual), 
etc.,  are  included  in  this  series.  The  material  is  largely  non¬ 
technical  and  the  distribution  in  all  cases  is  specialized. 

(g  -  Posters). — Special  campaigns  such  as  bovine  tuberculosis 
eradication.  Bang's  disease  control,  avian  tuberculosis  eradication, 
and  fire  protection  require  posters  to  induce  large  numbers  of 
people  to  better  inform  themselves  of  their  problems  and  to  cooperate 
in  their  solution. 

(h  -  Yearbook  separates). — The  Yearbook  itself  contains  some  250 
brief  articles  on  as  many  subjects.  Some  of  these  are  printed  in 
very  small  volume  as  separates  to  use  in  ansv^ering  correspondence. 


S'lERGENCY  PUNDS 
Direct  Allotments 


Projects 

:  Estimated 
Obligated: obligations 
1935  :  1936 

Estimated 

available, 

1937 

Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  (Salaries 

$  2,4-54 

$  15,320 

$  15,320 

and  Exoens  es ) : 

Transfer  to  Office  of  Information  for 
assistance  in  handling  the  increased 
printing,  press,  radio,  and  mailing- 
list  work  caused  by  the  agricultural 
adjustment  ■orngnams . 
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SALARIES  AI''E  EXPENSES 


Appropriation  Act,  193S. .  .  . . . .  $  99,812 

Budget  Estimo.te,  1937 .  105 , 800 

Increase .  $  3,988 


PROJECT  ESTIilA-TE 


Projects 


Ddligated! 

GoneraA  administration  and  "business 
service . . . 

Acquisition  of  pu'blications  "by 
purchase,  gift  and  exchange, 
end  preparation  of  material  for 
"binding . 

Classifying,  catalogp.ing  and 
indexing  of  pu"blications . 

Circulation,  reference  and 
"bi"bliogra,phical  service . . 

TotoJ  o"bligations . . . . . . .  .  . 


Uno'bligated; 

Legislative  impoundments 


Total  appropriation 


1935 

1936 

(Estimated) 

1937 

(Estima.ted) 

Increa.se 

$  14,083 

42,380 

18,697 

16,527 

$  17,430 

44,272 

20 , 495 

17,615 

$  17,430 

48,260 

20,495 

17,615 

$+3,908(1) 

91,687 

99,812 

103,800 

-+3,988 

500 

92,137 

99 , 612 

103,800 

+0,988 

(1)  An  increase  of  $3,988  in  the  project  "Acquisition  of  pu"blications  "by  'purchase. 
gift  and  exchange,  and  preparation  of  rnatorieJ  for  "binding."  The  need  for  addition¬ 
al  funds  for  the  purchase  of  "books  and  periodicals  is  urgent.  The  ajnount  avo-ilaiole 
for  this  purpose  in  the  fiscal  year  1935  was  more  tha.n  $10,000  less  thaji  in  the  fis¬ 
cal  years  1931  and  1932,  This  loss  v;a-s  only  half  offset  hy  the  increase  of  $5,000 
in  the  f-onds  for  the  purchase  of  "books  in  the  fiscal  year  1936.  The  loss  in  the 
three  preceding  years  and  in  the  present  yeax  ha-s  impaired  the  service  of  the 
Li"bra.ry  to  the  "bureaus  and  has  presented  serious  difficulties.  Adequate  li"brary 
service  is  essentia.!  for  the  economica.1  conduct  of  the  research  a.nd  other  technica.l 
work  of  the  Department. 


WOEK  EOl^E  iftlDER  'IHIS  APPHOPRIATIOE 


This  ap'oropriation  is  used  for  four  main  purposes,  follouo  (  ^  v^ork 

acquisition  of  publications  noeaed  in  the  uork  of  the 

nf  Prterina  those  -ouhli  cat  ions  in  the  permanent  catalogvies  and  otner  recoi 

the  Library;  (3)  for  the  ?htc\r- 

these  publications  readily  arailaWe  to  and  research 

culetlon  of  material  to  Bopartment  vrorkers  and  to  other  libre.ri 

institutions  of  the  city,  and  particularly  to  the  State  agricultural  college  .nd 
exoeriment  ste,tion  libraries. 


EMERGENCY  FUNDS 
Direct  Allotments 


Projects 

Obligated, 

1935 

Est  iraaked 
obligations , 
1936 

Sstimakod 
a.va.ilable , 

1937 

A.aricultural  Adjustment  Administration 
(Salaries  and  Expenses): 

Transferred  to  Library  for  reference 
\7ork  and  circula.tion  of  books  a,nd 

$1,317 

$3 , 240 

$3 , 240 

■•■I* 
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OFFICE  OF  EXFERaiSMT  STATIONS 


(a)  PAYNiENTS  TO  STATES,  HAWAII,  AIA.SKA, 

MB  PUERTO  RICO  FOR  AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT  STATIONS. 


Appropriation  Act,  1936  .  $4,395,000 

Second  Deficiency  Act,  1935  .  . .  GOO ,  000(  a) 

Total  available,  1936  .....  .  4,995,000 

Budget  Estimate,  1937  .  5 , 630 , OOP 

Increase .  625 , 000 


(a)  For  payment's  to  States,  Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  Puerto  Rico 
under  Bankhead- Jones  Act,  approved  June  29,  1935. 

PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Pro  ject  s 

1935 

1936 

1937 

Increase 

(Estimated) 

(Estimated, 

Hatch  Act  . 

$  720,000 

$  720,000 

$  720,000 

Adams  Act  . 

720,000 

720,000 

720,000 

_  _  _  _ 

Purnell  Act  ....  . 

2,880,000 

2,880,000 

2,880,000 

_  _  _  _ 

Hawaii  Station  Act . 

28,000 

30 , 000 

50,000 

+  20,000  (1) 

Alaska  Station  Act . 

15,000 

15,000 

15,000 

_  _  _  _ 

Puerto  Rico  Station  Act  .... 

25,000 

30,000 

35,000 

+  5,000  (2) 

Bankhead- Jones  Act . 

600,000 

1,200,000 

+  600,000  (3) 

Total  appropriation  .... 

4,388,000 

4,995,000 

5 , 620 , 000 

+  625,000 

The  increase  of  $625,000  for  1937  includes: 

(1)  An  increase  of  $20,000  to  meet  the  $50,000  authorized  for  1937  hy  the 
Hawaii  Station  Act  approved  Miay  16,  1928. 

(2)  An  increase  of  $5,000  to  meet  the  $35,000  authorized  for  1937  hy  the 
Puerto  Rico  Station  Act  approved  March  4,  1931. 

(3)  An  increase  of  $600,000  to  meet  the  $1,200,000  authorized  for  1937 
hy  Sections  3  and  5  of  the  Bankhead- Jones  Act  approved  June  29,  1935. 

CHANGE  IN  LANGUAGE 

A  new  paragraph  "For  payments  to  States,  Hawaii,  Alaska,  and  Puerto  Rico, 
pursuant  to  authorizations  contained  in  Title  1  of  an  Act  entitled  'An  Act  to 
provide  for  research  into  basic  laws  and  principles  relating  to  agriculture  and 
to  provide  for  the  further  development  of  coopera.tive  a,gricultural  extension 
work  and  the  more  complete  endowment  and  support  of  land-grant  colleges'  ap¬ 
proved  June  29,  1935  (49  Stat.  pp.  436-439),  $1,200,000"  has  been  inserted  to 
include  the  Bankhea.d- Jone s  Act  approved  June  29,  1935, 
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T70EK  DO^IE  THIS  APPROPHIAT lOH 

The  Hatch  Act  approved  March  2,  1887  (U.S.C. .  title  7,  secs.  362,363, 

365,  368,  377-379)  appropriates  $15,000  per  nnnum  to  each  State  for  Agricul¬ 
tural  experiment  stp.tions  to  "aid  in  acquiring  end  diffusing  among  the  people 
of  the  United  States  useful  and  pr-^.ctical  information  on  subjects  connected 
with  agriculture,  and  to  promote  scientific  investigation  •■'nd  experiment  re¬ 
specting  the  principles  ^.nd  ccpplic- tions  of  agricultural  science." 

The  Adams  Act  approved  March  16,  1906  (U.S.C.  ,  title  7,  sec.  369)  a.ppro- 
priates  $15,000  per  annum  to  each  Sta^te  for  the  more  complete  endowment  ^xid 
maintenance  of  the  State  "Agricultural  experiment  stations  "to  he  applied  only 
to  paying  the  necessary  expenses  of  conducting  original  resos'.rches  or  experi¬ 
ments  hearing  directly  on  the  agricultural  industry  of  the  United  States." 

The  Purnell  Act  approved  Pohnuary  24,  1925  (U.S.C.,  title  7,  secs.  361, 

366,  370,  371,  373-376,  380,  382),  authorized  -An  appropriation  for  eanh  Sta.to 
of  $20,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1926,  an  increase  of  $10,000  over  the  preceding 
year  for  each  fiscal  year  1927  to  1929,  inclusive,  and  $60  ,-000  per  annum  there¬ 
after,  for  the  more  complete  endownment  of  agricultTaral  experiment  stations  and 
for  other  purposes  to  he  "applied  only  to  paying  the  necessary  expenses  of 
conducting  investigations  or  making  experiments  hearing  directly  on  the  pro¬ 
duction,  manufacture,  preparation,  use,  distribution,  and  marketing  of  agri¬ 
cultural  products  and  including  such  scientific  researches  as  have  for  their 
purpose  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  permanent  and  efficient  agri¬ 
cultural  industry,  and  such  economic  and  sociological  investigations  as  have 
for  their  purpose  the  development  and  improvement  of  the  rural  home  and  rural 
life,  and  for  printing  and  disseminating  the  resAj-lts  of  said  researches. 

The  Hawaii  Station  Act  approved  May  16,  1928  (U.S.C.,  Supp.  VII,  title  7, 
secs.  386-386h)  provides  that  beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  1930  the  Terri¬ 
tory  of  H.av^aii  shall  be  entitled  to  share  in  the  a-cts  noted  above  ?.md  author¬ 
izes  appropriations  for  this  purpose  as  follows:  1930,  $15,000;  1931,  $20,000; 
1932  to  1936,  inclusive,  $2,000  increase  each  year  over  the  preceding  year; 

1937,  $50,000;  1938  to  1941,  inclusive,  $10,000  increase  each  year  over  the 
preceding  year;  and  thereafter  $90,000  per  year. 

The  Alaska  Sta.tion  Act  approved  February  23,  1929  (U.S.C.,  Supp.  VII, 
title  7,  sec.  386c)  provides  tha-t  the  Act  of  March  2,  1887,  as  a.mended  and 
supplemented,  and  known  as  the  Hatch  Act,  and  the  Act  approved  May  8,  1914, 
and  known  as  the  Smith-Lever  Act,  be  and  the  same  are  hereby  extended  to  the 
Territory  of  Alaska:  "Provided,  That  no  appropriations  shall  be  ma.de  under 
this  Act  until  annually  estimated  as  to  funds  and  amounts  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture;  the  estimates  to  be  based  ixpon  his  determination  of  the  ability 
of  the  Territory  of  Alaska  to  make  effective  use  of  the  funds.  " 

The  Puerto  Rico  Station  Act  approved  March  4,  1931  (U.S.C.,  Supp.  VII, 
title  7,  secs.  386d-386f)  provides  that  beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  1933, 
the  Territory  of  Puerto  Rico  shall  be  entitled  to  share  in  the  Hatch,  Adams, 
and  Purnell  Acts  noted  above  and  authorizes  appropriations  for  this  purpose 
as  follows:  1933,  $15,000;  1934  to  1940,  inclusive  $5,000  increase  each 
year  over  the  preceding  year;  1941  to  1944,  inclusive,  $10,000  increase  each 
year  over  the  preceding  year;  and  thereafter  $90,000  per  year. 
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The  Bankhead- Jones  Act:  Title  I  of  this  Act,  approved  June  29,  1935  (49  ^'’ 
Stat.  pp.  436-439),  provides  as  follows:  "Section  1.  The  Secreto.ry  of  Agri¬ 
culture  is  authorized  oud  directed  to  conduct  research  into  laws  and  prin 
ciples  underlying  basic  problems  of  agriculture  in  its  broadest  aspects;  re¬ 
search  relating  to  the  improvement  of  the  quality  of,  and  the  development  of 
new  and  improved  methods  of  production  of,  distribution  of,  and  new  and  ex¬ 
tended  uses  and  markets  for,  agricultural  commodities  and  byproducts  and  manu¬ 
factures  thereof;  and  research  relating  to  the  conservation,  development,  and 
use  of  land  and  water  resources  for  agricultural  purposes.  Research  author¬ 
ized  under  this  section  shall  be  in  addition  to  research  provided  for  under 
existing  law  (but  both  activities  shall  be  coordinated  so  far  as  practicable) 
and  shall  be  conducted  by  such  agencies  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  as 
the  Secretary  may  designate  or  establish. 

"Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  is  also  authorized  and  directed  to  encourage  re¬ 
search  similar  to  that  authorized  ’onder  section  1  to  be  conducted  by  agricul¬ 
tural  experiment  stations  established  or  which  ma.y  hereafter  be  established  in 
pursuance  of  the  Act  of  March  2,  1887,  providing  for  experiment  stations,  as 
amended  and  supplemented,  by  the  allotment  and  payment  as  provided  in  section 
5  to  Puerto  Rico  and  the  States  and  Territories  for  the  use  of  such  experi¬ 
ment  stations  of  sums  appropriated  therefor  pursuant  to  this  title. 

"Sec.  3.  Por  the  purposes  of  this  title  there  is  authorized  to  be  ap¬ 
propriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  the 
sum  of  $1,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  after  the  date  of  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  this  title,  and  for  each  of  the  four  fiscal  years  thereafter  $1,000,000 
more  than  the  amount  authorized  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  and  $5,000,000 
for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter.  Moneys  appropriated  in  pursuance  of  this 
title  shall  also  be  available  for  the  purchase  and  rental  of  land  and  the 
construction  of  buildings  necessary  for  conducting  research  provided  for  in 
this  title,  for  the  equipment  and  maintenance  of  such  buildings,  and  for 
printing  and  disseminating  the  results  of  research.  Sums  appropriated  in 
pursuance  of  this  title  shall  be  in  addition  to,  and  not  in  substitution 
for,  appropriations  for  research  or  other  activities  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  sums  appropriated  or  otherwise  made  available  for  agricul¬ 
tural  experiment  stations. 

"Sec,  4.  Forty  per  cent^om  of  the  suras  appropriated  for  any  fiscal  year 
under  section  3  shall  be  available  for  the  purposes  of  section  1:  Provided, 

That  not  to  exceed  2  per  centum  of  the  sums  appropriated  may  be  used  for  the 
administration  of  section  5  of  this  title.  The  sums  available  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  section  1  shall  be  designated  as  the  "Special  research  fund.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture",  and  no  part  of  such  special  fund  shall  be  used  for  the 
prosecution  of  research  heretofore  instituted  or  for  the  proseciation  of  any 
new  research  project  except  upon  approval  in  writing  by  the  Secretary.  One- 
half  of  such  special  research  fund  shall  be  used  by  the  Secretary  for  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  resea,rch  laboro,tories  and  facilities  in  the 
niajor  agricultural  regions  at  places  selected  by  him  and  for  the  prosecation, 
in  accordance  with  section  1,  of  resea,rch  at  such  laboratories. 

"Sec,  5,  (a)  Sixty  per  centum  of  the  sums  appropriated  for  any  fiscal 

year  under  section  3  shall  be  avadladle  for  the  purposes  of  section  2,  The 
Secret.ary  shall  allot,  for  each  fiscal  yen.r  for  which  an  appropria,tion  is  made. 
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to  Puerto  Rico  and  each  State  and  Territory  an  amount  which  hears  the  sajne 
ratio  to  the  total  amount  to  he  allotted  as  the  rural  population  of  Puerto 
Rico  or  the  State  or  Territory  hears  to  the  rural  population  of  Puerto  Rico 
and  all  the  States  and  Territories  as  determined  hy  the  last  preceding  decen¬ 
nial  census.  No  allotment  and  no  payment  under  any  allotment  shall  he  made 
for  any  fiscal  year  in  excess  of  the  amoujat  which  Puerto  Rico  or  the  State 
or  Territory  makes  available  for  such  fiscal  year  out  of  its  own  funds  for 
research  and  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  necessary  facilities 
for  the  prosecution  of  such  research.  If  Raerto  Rico  or  any  State  or  Terri¬ 
tory  fails  to  make  available  for  such  purposes  for  any  fiscal  year  a  sum 
equal  to  the  total  amount  to  which  it  may  he  entitled  for  such  year,  the 
remaander  of  such  amount  shall  he  withheld  hy  the  Secretary.  The  total 
amount  so  withhold  may  he  o,llotted  hy  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  Stakes  and  Territories  which  males  available  for  such 
year  an  amount  equal  to  thak  part  of  the  total  amount  withheld  which  may 
he  allotted  to  them  hy  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  hut  no  such  additional 
allotment  to  Puerto  Rico  or  any  State  or  Territory  shall  exceed  the  original 
allotment  to  Puerto  Rico  or  such  State  or  Territory  for  that  year  hy  more 
than  20  per  centum  thereof. 

"(h)  The  sums  authorized  to  he  allotted  to  Puerto  Rico  and  the  States 
and  Territories  shall  he  paid  annually  in  quarterly  payments  on  July  1, 
October  1,  Janunry  1,  and  April  1.  Such  sums  shall  he  paid  hy  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  upon  warrant  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  and  subject  to  the  same  administrative  procedure  set  forth  in  the  Act  of 
March  2,  1887,  as  amended  June  7,  1888. 

"Sec.  6.  As  used  in  this  title  the  term  'Territory'  means  Alaska  and 

Hawak  i . 


"Sec.  7.  The  Secreta,ry  of  Agriculture  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
prescribe  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  he  necessary  to  carry  out  this  Act. 

"Sec,  8.  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal  this  Act  is  hereby  express¬ 
ly  reserved." 

The  Second  Deficiency  Act,  approved  August  12,  1935  (Public  No.  260, 

74th  Congress,  p.  13),  provides:  "To  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of  an 
Act  entitled  'An  Act  to  provide  for  research  into  basic  laws  and  principles 
relating  to  agriculture  and  to  provide  for  the  further  development  of  cooxo- 
erative  agricultural  extension  work  and  the  more  complete  endowment  and  sup¬ 
port  of  land-grant  colleges',  approved  June  29,  1935,  as  follows:  Por  special 
research  work  hy  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  including  the  employment  of 
persons  and  means  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  elsewhere,  and  for  payment 
to  the  several  States,  Hawaii,  Alaska,  and  Puerto  Rico  for  research  work, 
pursuant  to  the  authorization  contained  in  title  I  of  said  Act,  $1,000,000; 
and  for  payments  to  the  States  and  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  for  cooperative 
agricultura,!  extension  work,  pursuant  to  the  authorizations  contained  in 
section  21  of  title  II  of  said  Act,  $8,000,000;  in  all,  fiscal  year  1936, 
$9,000,000:  Provided,  That  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  hereby  author¬ 
ized  and  directed  to  ascertain  and  certify  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
on  or  before  September  1,  1935,  as  to  Puerto  Rico  and  each  State  and  Terri¬ 
tory,  whether  it  has  assented  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  June  29,  1935, 
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and  is  entitled  to  receive  itb  Shale  of  the  appropriations  herein  provided: 
Provided  furtner,  That  the  allotments  due  July  1,  1935,  shall  he  payable 
upon  such  certification  hy  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  (U.S.C.,  title  5,  secs.  511,  512;  Act  June  29,  1935).” 

The  allotments  to  the  several  States,  Alaska,  Havraii,  and  Puerto  Rico 
for  the  fiscal  years  1936  and  1937  are  shorn  in  following  table. 
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Allotments  under  Section  5,  Bankhead- Jones  Act 


State 

1936 

1937 

1  Alabama . 

$20,673.78 

$41,347.56 

'  Alaska . 

559 . 12 

1,118.24 

Arizona . 

3,105.64 

6,211.28 

r  Arkansas . 

15,995,80 

31,991.60 

^  California . 

16,485.49 

32,970.98 

i'  Colorado . 

5,607.74 

11,215,48 

:  Conn,  (state)  . 

2,582.26 

5,164.52 

ii  Conn.  (Storrs) . 

2,582.26 

5,164.52 

a  Delaware . 

1,252.55 

2,505.10 

i'  Florida . 

7,700.41 

15,400.82 

1  Georgia . 

21,880.73 

43,761.46 

i!  Hawaii . 

2,296.60 

4,593.20 

Idaho . 

3,429. 64 

6,859.28 

Illinois . 

21,684.13 

43,368.26 

Indiana . 

15,680.65 

31,361.30 

Iowa . 

16,213.66 

32,427.32 

Kansas . 

12,512.74 

25,025.48 

!  Kentucky . 

19,734.51 

39,469.02 

Louisiana . 

13,783.36 

27,566.72 

:  Maine . 

5,173.04 

10,346.08 

!  Maryland . 

7,137. 62 

14,275.24 

;  Massachusetts . 

4,545,55 

9,091.10 

i  Michigan . 

16,741.96 

33,483.92 

i  Minnesota . 

14,199.41 

28,398.82 

Mississippi . 

18,162.85 

36,325.70 

Missouri . 

19,241.95 

38,483.90 

Montana . 

3,875.79 

7,751,58 

Nebraska . 

9,694.15 

19,388.30 

1  Nevada . 

615.16 

1,230.32 

New  Hamp  shi  re . 

2,089.30 

4,178.60 

New  Jersey . 

7,631.46 

15,262.92 

New  Mexico . . . 

3,440.25 

6,880.50 

New  York  (Cornell) . 

20,212.12 

40,424.24 

New  York  (  Sta.te) . 

2,245.79 

4,491.58 

North  Carolina . 

25,657,00 

51,314.00 

North  Dakota . 

6,168.94 

12.337.88 

Ohio . 

23,253.69 

46,507.38 

Oklahoma . 

17,112.71 

34.225.42 

Oregon . 

5,043.95 

10,087.90 

i  Pennsylvanica . 

33,672.38 

67,344.76 

Puerto  Rico . 

12,138.04 

24,276.08 

j  Ehode  Island. . . . . 

.  565,96 

1,131.92 

South  Carolina . 

14,866.24 

29,732.48 

South  Dakota . 

6,108.11 

12,216.22 

Tennessee . 

18,695.97 

37,391.94 

i  Texas . 

37,341.19 

74,682.38 

‘  Utah . 

2,625,92 

5,251.84 

i  Vermont . . . 

2,617.90 

5,235.80 

Virginia . 

17,786.14 

35,572.28 

1  Washington . 

.  7,378.93 

14,757.86 

[  West  Virginia . 

13,453.36 

26,906.72 

Wisconsin . 

15,056.22 

30,112.44 

Wyoming. . . 

1,689.88 

3,379.76 

i  Total . 

600,000.00 

1,200,000.00 

< 


(b)  SUPERVISION  OF  AND  RELATIONS  WITH  AGRICULTURAL 

EXPERIMENT  STATIONS 


Appropriation  Act,  1936  .  .  .  . 

Budget  Estimate,  1937  . 

Increase . 


$156,235 

161,735 

5,500 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Project 

1935 

1936 

( Estimated) 

1937 

(Estimated) 

Increase 

Obligated: 

Administration  and  coordination 
of  Federal  aid  to  agricultural 
experiment  stations; assistance 
in  coordination  of  research 
work  of  the  Department ; assi st¬ 
ance  in  coordination  of  re¬ 
search  work  of  the  Department 
with  that  of  the  State  Stations 
administration  of  Department 
insular  stations;  and  prepara¬ 
tion  of  Experiment  Station  Rec 
ord'  and  other  publications... 

Total  obligations . 

Unobligated; 

Legislative  impoundments . 

1  T 

$144,425 

$156,235 

$161,735 

+  $  5,500  (1) 

144,425 

156,235 

161,735 

+  5,500 

20C 

1.112 

- 

_  „  —  — 

-  -  -  - 

-  -  -  - 

Other  amounts  unobligated . 

Total  appropriation . 

145,73'' 

156,235 

161,735 

+  5,500 

(1)  The  increase  of  $5,500  is  for  the  purpose  of  providing  on  additional 
associate  scientist  and  a  senior  clerk-stenographer^or  work  in  connection 
with  additional  dutfes  and  responsibilities  assigned^to  the  Chief  cf  tne  0  ice 
of  Experiment  Statio|.is  in  assisting  in  the  coordinatijon  cf  the  research  wor 
of  the  Department.  j  [ 

^  CHANGE  IN  LANGUAGE 

The  word  "research"  has  been  inserted  before,  and  the  words  "and  coordin- 
■  ate  the  research  work  of  the  Department"  a,fter,  the  words  work  of  the  Depar 
V  ment  of  Agriculture",  in  view  of  the  more  definite  assignment  to  the  Chiet  ot 
,  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  of  authority  and  responsibility  for  coordin 
ating  the  research  work  of  the  Department. 
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TJORK  DONE  UEDER  THIS  iPPROPRIATIOH 

The  primary  functions  and  work  under  this  appropriation  are: 

1.  Administration  of  the  Acts  of  Congress  (Hatch  Act  of  1887,  Adams  Act 
of  1906,  Purnell  Act  of  1925,  and  acts  amendatory  or  supplementary  thereto, 
Hawaii  Station  Act  of  1928,  Alaska  Station  Act  of  1929,  and  Puerto  Rico  Sta¬ 
tion  Act  of  1931)  making  appropriations  for  the  support  of  agricultural  ex¬ 
periment  stations  in  the  States  and  Territories. 

2.  Assistance  in  coordinating  the  research  work  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  with  that  of  the  State  and  Territorial  agricultural  colleges 
and  experiment  stations. 

3.  Assistance  in  coordinating  the  research  work  of  the  Department. 

4.  Preparation  of  "Experiment  Station  Record." 

5.  The  administration  and  direction  of  Departmental  insular  experiment 
stations — one  in  Puerto  Rico  and  one  in  Hawaii. 

5.  To  act  as  a  clearing  house  for  inquiries,  running  into  thousands  and 
coming  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  on  matters  pertaining  to  agricultural 
experiment  stations  and  the  work  of  these  stations  in  the  United  States. 

Administration  of  the  acts  granting  funds  to  States  and  Territories  in¬ 
volves  supervision  of  the  funds,  close  advisory  relations  with  the  stations 
as  to  research  for  which  the  funds  are  expended,  annual  examination  of  the 
work  and  expenditures  of  each  station,  coordination  of  research  of  the  De¬ 
partment  with  that  of  State  stations,  preparation  and  issuance  of 'Experiment 
^sco_rd"and  other  reports,  and  prepara.tion  of  report  to  Congress  on 
the  work  and  expenditures  of  the  stations  an  called  for  in  the  acts. 

The  Federal  funds  paid  to  the  States  and  Territories  are  largely  ex¬ 
pended  on  research  which  is  outlined  and  submitted  to  the  Office  of  Experi¬ 
ment  Stations  for  advisory  suggestions  and  approval  in  advance  of  expendi¬ 
tures.  Annual  budgets  of  proposed  expenditures  on  the  Federal  funds  are 
submitted  by  each  station  for  review  and  approval  of  proposed  work  and  ex¬ 
penditures  at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year.  Changes  and  adjustments 
in  work  to  best  meet  the  State  needs  are  submitted  throughout  the  year. 

There  were  2,039  active  Adams  and  Purnell  projects  in  1935,  of  which  424 
were  nev/  or  revised  during  the  year. 

To  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Acts  a  representative,  or 
representatives,  of  the  Office  visits  each  of  the  50  State  stations  at 
least  once  annually  a.nd  spends  three  to  fifteen  da-ys  reviewing  the  expendi¬ 
tures  and  the  research  under  way.  In  addition,  staff  members  cooperate  as 
specialists  with  individual  stations  and  regional  groups  in  considera.tion 
of  research  programs  for  special  fields. 

Assistance  in  coordina.ting  the  research  of  the  Department  of  Agric’olture 
with  that  of  the  State  a.nd  Territorial  stations  and  in  coordinating  the  re¬ 
search  work  among  State  stations  is  constantly  in  mind  when  the  proposed  re¬ 
search  projects  are  reviewed  for  approval  on  Federal  funds  and  when  the  vrork 
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and  expenditures  of  each  statioil  are  reviewed  and  discussed  witn  the  State 
station  directors  and  research  staffs.  Through  personal  conferences  and  com¬ 
mittees  having  to  do  with  research,  close  advisory  relations  are  maintained 
with  Bureaus  of  the  Department.  Every  opportunity  is  taken  to  promote  effec¬ 
tive  cooperation  "between  and  among  the  State  stations,  and  "between  the  State 
stations  and  the  Department.  During  the  fiscal  year  1935,  approximately  800 
cooperative  investigations  were  under  way  "between  State  stations  or  Sta.te 
stations  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  which  were  ca.refully  planned  "by 
the  coopera.ting  agencies  and  made  a  matter  of  written  cooperative  agreement. 
These  cooperative  agreements  were  reviewed  "by  the  Office  of  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tions  and  made  a  matter  of  record,  availa"ble  to  the  Department  for  purposes 
"both  of  administration  and  coordination  of  research  activities. 

Assistance  in  coordinating  the  research  work  of  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  Yiill  "be  accomplished  through  advising  wit"n  the  "bureau  chiefs  and  the 
Secretary  with  regard  to  coordination  and  correlation  of  proposed  research. 
Special  attention  will  be  given  to  adjustments  of  closely  related  research  in 
different  bureaus  and  to  the  coordination  and  integration  of  any  nevi  research 
with  existing  activities  of  the  Department.  The  work  to  be  done  under  the 
Special  Research  Fund  provided  by  the  Bankhead- Jones  Act,  for  example,  is  to 
be  in  addition  to  regular  activities  but  coordinated  with  all  other  research 
to  the  maximum  extent  pranti cable. 

The  "Experiment  Station  Record"  was  established  in  1889  as  a  part  of  the 
Federal-State  joint  participation  in  establishing  and  maintaining  agricultural 
experiment  stations.  Its  purpose  is  to  make  available  to  staff  members  of  all 
stations  and  the  Department  abstracts  of  current  published  results  of  research 
in  this  and  other  countries  promptly  as  an  aid  in  planning  research,  avoiding 
duplication,  and  in  coordinating  research  effort.  A  total  of  about  7,000  such 
abstracts  are  prepared,  edited,  and  published  annually,  involving  translations 
from  twelve  or  more  langiaages.  The  abstract  volijmes  are  supplemented  by  in¬ 
dexes  and  a  combined  index  for  each  ten  voDomes  to  aid  in  using  the  increas¬ 
ing  volumes  of  research  findings.  Few,  if  any,  of  the  stations  have  all  the 
publications  available  and  the  a.bstracting  by  the  Office  of  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tions  avoids  the  necessity  of  duplicate  abstranting  by  the  several  thousand 
research  workers.  As  a  part  of  this  function,  the  Office  represents  the  De¬ 
partment's  cooperation  with  Biological  Abstracts  to  the  extent  of  furnishing 
copies  of  abstracts  of  publications  by  the  State  stations  and  the  Department. 

Administration  of  the  Federal  stations  in  Puerto  Rico  and  Hawaii  in¬ 
volves  approval  of  budgets,  expenditures,  and  research  projects,  review,  edit¬ 
ing,  and  approval  of  publications,  and  general  administr8,tive  direction.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  past  few  years  there  has  developed,  in  addition,  a  responsibility  for 
coordination  of  these  Federal  stations  and  their  work  with  the  Territorial  ex¬ 
periment  stations  and  their  research.  Hawaii,  under  the  Hawaii  Station  Act  of 
May  16,  1928,  and  Puerto  Rico,  under  the  Puerto  Rico  St<ation  Act  of  March  4, 
1931,  now  receive  the  benefit  of  the  funds  londer  the  HaJeh  and  supplemental 
Acts.  The  Acts  gr.'^nting  these  funds  to  the  Territories,  however,  provide  that 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  coordinate  the  work  of  the  Territorial  sta.- 
tions  and  the  work  of  the  Federal  stations. 
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Under  Puerto  Rico  and  Hawaii  Tax  Orders  approved  "by  the  President  since 
April  24,  1935,  $113,000  of  sugar  processing  fruds  has  “been  allotted  to  the 
Puerto  Rico  Station  and  $410,000  to  the  Hawaii  Station  for  work  along  differ¬ 
ent  lines.  Many  unusual  problems  in  connection  with  the  authorization  for 
expenditures  from  these  funds,  the  obtaining  of  personnel  and  equipment,  and 
other  problems  in  organizing  and  carrying  out  the  work  under  the  eight  sepa¬ 
rate  tax  orders  have  very  materially  increased  the  administrative  work  of 
the  Washington  Office. 

Inquiries  pertaining  to  agricultural  experiment  stations  in  the  United 
States  come  to  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  from  all  parts  of  the  v/orld. 
The  number  amounts  to  thousands  in  the  course  of  a  yea.r.  Requests  for  informa¬ 
tion  about  Alaska,  Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands,  Puerto  Rico,  and  Hawaii  alone 
have  probably  exceeded  1,000  in  the  past  year.  Inquiries  as  to  organization, 
personnel,  publications,  relationships,  and  work  of  the  stations  are  many  and 
varied  in  character.  To  meet  this  service  in  behalf  of  the  Department,  an  up- 
to-date  list  of  organization  and  personnel  of  the  State  stations  is  maintained, 
and  a  revised  list  is  published  annually.  Monthly  lists  of  experiment  station 
publications  are  mimeographed  for  use  of  libraries  and  to  meet  inquiries  for 
this  information.  Other  lists,  indexes,  and  compila.tions  of  information  a,re 
prepared  as  a  means  of  rendering  service  at  a  minimum  cost. 


(c)  IHSULAR  EXPERIMENT  STATIONS 


Appropriation  Act,  1936  . $69,311 

Budget  Estimate,  1937  . 69 , 311 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Projects 

1935 

1936 

(Estimated) 

1937 

(Estimated) 

Increase 

or 

decrease 

Obligated : 

Hawaii  Station  . 

Puerto  Rico  Station  . 

Total  obliga.tions . 

Unobligated : 

Legislative  impoundments  .  .  . 
Other  amoimts  unobligated.  .  . 

Total  appropriation . 

$  32,881 
35 , 534 

$  32,066 
37,245 

$  12,066 
57,245 

-  $20,000  (1) 
+  20 , 000  (  2) 

68 , 415 

69,311 

69,311 

_  _  _  _ 

200 

321 

-  - - 

-  -  -  - 

-  -  -  - 

68,936 

69,311 

69,311 

_  _  _  „ 

There  is  no  change  in  the  total  amount  for  this  item,  a  reduction  in  the 
appropriation  for  the  Hawaii  Station  being  offset  by  a  corresponding  increase  in 
the  funds  of  the  Puerto  Rico  Station,  as  follows: 

( 1 )  A  decrease  of  $20,000  in  the  apuropriation  for  the  Hawaui  Sta.tion , 
which  is  offset  by  the  increase  of  $20,000  for  .1937  under  the  Hawaii  Station 
Act  under  "Pajnnents  to  States,  Hawaii,"  etc. 
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(2)  An  increase  of  $20,000  for  the  Puerto  Rico  Station,  to  provide  addi¬ 
tional  personnel,  equipment,  and  facilities  for  use  in  cooperation  vath  the 
research  bureaus  of  the  Department,  so  that  the  station  may  serve  as  a  tropical 
outpost  station  of  the  Department.  This  increase  v/ill  provide  for  a  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  work  (l)  on  the  introduction  and  investigation  of  important  dr^ag 
plants  and  studies  of  insecticidal  plaints  having  possibilities  for  effective 
use  in  the  control  of  insect  pests  in  the  United  States;  (2)  on  introductions 
and  investigations  of  plants  having  promise,  through  selection  and  improvement, 
for  agriculture  in  subtropical  parts  of  the  United  States;  and  (3)  investiga¬ 
tions  pertaining  to  phases  of  animal  parasitology  which  promise  results  im¬ 
portant  in  the  control  of  para.sites  in  the  United  States  as  well  as  Puerto 
Eico  . 


UOEK  UlTDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

The  agricultural  experiment  stations  of  the  Department  in  Hawaii  and 
Fnerto  Rico  were  established  to  determine  the  agricultural  possibilities  of 
the  two  Territories,  to  improve  exid  diversify  their  agriculture,  and  to  de¬ 
velop  types  of  agriculture  adapted  to  different  regions.  The  Plawaii  Station- 
Act  of  May  16,  1928,  and  the  Puerto  Rico  Station  Act  of  March  4,  1931,  provide 
for  the  coordination  of  these  stations  and  their  work  with  the  stations  of  the 
Territorial  agricultural  colleges. 

Hawaii  Station — This  station  at  Honolulu,  which  is  now  maintained  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  University  of  Hawaii,  is  concerned  with  problems  relating  to 
the  diversification  of  agriculture  and  the  establistcnent  of  industries  other 
than  sugar  and  pineapple  production.  These  major  industries  have  their  own- 
experiment  stations.  Close  cooperation  is  maintained  with  them  on  problems  of 
mutual  interest.  Soil  and  crop  work,  horticultural  investigations,  crop  utiliza-- 
tion,  chemical  studies  of  soils,  plant  breeding,  forage  crop  studies,  dairying, 
and  livestock  management  constitute  the  principal  activities  of  the  station. 

These  studies  are  designed  to  aid  the  so-called  small  farmer  as  contrasted  vath 
the  plantation  system.  In  the  station  work,  s'abstations  have  been  established 
on  other  islands  and  at  greater  elevations  than  the  main  station  for  developing 
systems  of  agriculture  adapted  to  large  areas  that  are  not  now  profitably  util¬ 
ized.  The  possibility  of  extending  pineapple  cultivation  at  about  1,000  feet 
elevation  higher  than  formerly  thought  possible  has  been  definitely  proven. 
Through  the  cooperation  of  Territorial  officials  and  private  individuals,  ex¬ 
periments  have  been  begun  at  various  elevations  up  to  5,500  feet.  If  these 
prove  successful,  large  areas  in  the  islands  can  be  brought  under  cultivation. 
This  is  very  important,  since  much  of  the  land  suited  to  present  agricultural  use 
is  under  the  control  of  large  corporations.  Experiments  have  been  begun  for 
the  assistance  of  the  coffee  industry,  and  a  beginning  has  been  made,  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  Office  of  Plant  Exploration  and  Intruduction ,  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry,  to  bring  together  plantings  of  all  a,vailable  economic  tropico.1  plants 
to  study  their  requirements  and  adaptability  to  Hawaii  and  to  limited  regions 
in  the  United  States. 

Between  August  21  and  October  24,  1935,  the  President  approved  seven 
Sugar  Processing  Tax  Orders  allotting  a  tota,l  of  $410,000  to  the  Haw-aii  Agri¬ 
cultural  Experiment  Station  of  the  Department.  These  allotments  are  for  taro 
investigations,  liver  fluke  investigations,  a  rat  abatement  program,  develop¬ 
ment  of  truck  farming  and  important  marketing  facilities,  development  of  live¬ 
stock  feed,  development  of  tropical  fruits  and  nuts,  and  promotion  of  the 
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poultry  industry.  The  wot‘k  under  the  several  allotments  is  being  carried  out 
on  plans  agreed  upon  by  the  HhWaiian  Agricultural  Advisory  Committee,  the 
Director  of  Federal  ahd  Territorial  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations,  and  the 
Chief  of  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations. 

Puerto  Rico  Station: — The  agricultural  experiment  station  maintained  by 
this  Department  at  Maya^ez,  Puerto  Rico,  since  1902  was  established  to  aid 
in  the  improvement  and  diversification  of  agriculture  in  the  island.  Its 
principcal  lines  of  work  have  been  connected  with  crop  improvement,  livestock 
improvement,  introduction  of  new  crops,  research  on  the  problems  of  coffee, 
sugarcane,  citrus  fruits,  and  limited  studies  of  plant  diseases,  insect  pests, 
animal  parasites,  soils  and  fertilizers  for  Puerto  Rico  conditions,  and  agri¬ 
culture. 

In  accordance  with  the  Puerto  Rico  Experiment  Station  Act  of  March  4, 

1931,  the  Territoiy  during  the  fiscal  year  1935  received  its  first  payment 
($25,000)  under  the  State  Experiment  Station  Act  of  1887,  and  acts  supplement¬ 
ary  thereto.  The  Act  of  1931  provides  authorization  for  annual  increases  in 
this  fund  until  Puerto  Rico,  in  1944,  will  receive  the  amount  that  each  of  the 
States  now  receives,  $90,000  annually,  ^ith  this  change  in  policy,  the  experi¬ 
ment  station  maintained  by  the  Territory  can  gradually  assume  increasing  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  needed  research  on  the  problems  of  concern  to  Puerto  Rico  alone. 
For  a  few  years  until  the  Territorial  station  is  prepared  to  take  them  over,  the 
Department,  through  its  station  at  Maya^ez,  Puerto  Rico,  will  need  to  continue 
for  Puerto  Rico  conditions  some  lines  of  investigations  for  which  Puerto  Rico 
agriculture  has  relied  almost  wholly  upon  this  station,  especially  investiga¬ 
tions  in  problems  of  sugar  production,  coffee  production,  and  animal  diseases 
and  parasites. 

This  change  in  policy  has  made  possible  the  designation  of  the  Federal 
experiment  station  at  Mayaguez  as  a  Federal  tropical  station  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  where  all  bureaus  of  the  Department  may  be  provided  with  faci¬ 
lities  for  study  of  problems  assigned  to  them  for  solution  and  requiring  re¬ 
search  under  tropical  conditions.  This  new  objective  for  the  station  at  Maya¬ 
guez  contemplates  centralizing  a  considerable  part  of  the  tropical  research  of 
the  Department  at  this  station.  Until  the  fiscal  year  1934  this  station  had 
not  been  used  as  such  a  Federal  Department  outpost. 

This  noT/  policy  for  the  Mayaguez  Station  contemplates  that  a  phsica,! 
plant,  including  offices,  laboratories,  housing,  and  fa.rrn  equipment,  on  well  as 
general  direction  in  the  carrying  out  of  some  phases  of  the  investigations, 
will  be  provided  by  the  station  to  facilitate  the  use  of  the  tropical  station 
by  experts  of  the  Department  in  many  lines  without  the  maintenance  of  separate 
plants  and  without  the  necessity  of  many  agencies  arranging  for  their  own 
facilities  at  considerable  expense  through  delays  and  time  involved  in  becoming 
acquainted  with  local  conditions. 

Under  Puerto  Rico  Tax  Fund  Order  ITo.  5,  approved  April  24,  1935  by  the 
President,  $113,000  was  transferred  to  the  Federal  experiment  station  in  Puerto 
Rico  for  experimentation  in  the  propagation  and  breeding  of  tropical  plants 
and  studies  of  domestic  animal  parasites.  Six  lines  of  work  have  been  set  up 
■ander  these  funds  as  follows:  Drug  and  insecticidal  plants,  bamboo  utilization 
and  propagation,  tropicaU  economic  plant  introductions  and  investigations, 
tropical  field  crops,  tropical  horticultural  crops,  and  animal  parasitology. 
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The  work  has  begun  in  1935  and  will  be  continued  in  1936  in  cooperation  with 
a  number  of  the  bureaus  of  the  Department.  While  planned  primarily  to  benefit 
Prerto  Rico  agriculture,  this  work  will  contribute  to  the  investigations  in 
the  continental  United  States  along  similar  lines.  Dor  example,  the  work  on 
drug  and  insecticidal  plants  may  prove  of  vital  importance  to  continental 
United  States  in  the  unsolved  problem  of  securing  insecticides  and  fungicides 
which  will  be  effective  in  the  control  of  insect  pests  and  diseases  but  v/ith- 
out  leaving  residues  harmful  to  humans.  This  arrangement  is,  in  fact,  a  carry¬ 
ing  out  of  the  provisions  of  the  Puerto  Rico  Act  of  March  4,  1931  as  to  co¬ 
ordination  of  research  in  Puerto  Rico  and,  in  addition,  makes  the  Federal 
station  in  Puerto  Rico  available  as  a  Federal  tropical  sta.tion  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  much  needed  facilities  in  connection  vath  some 
phases  of  problems  for  continental  agriculture. 

A  few  such  problems  of  continentaJ  United  States  needing  rund  profiting  by 
research  facilities  in  Puerto  Rico  are: 

1.  The  problem  of  developing  insecticides  and  fungicides  effective  in  control¬ 
ling  insect  pests  and  disea^ses  is  a  major  problem  in  the  United  States.  Find¬ 
ings  of  the  past  two  years  have  indica.ted  the  possibility  of  effective  poisons 
being  derived  from  rotenone  and  related  plant  species.  Beginning  in  1934  the 
Department  undertook  additional  efforts  an  to  the  prr’cticability  of  producing 
such  plants  in  quantity  and  at  a  cost  to  furnish  insecticides  and  fungicides 
within  economic  limits.  It  is  best  done  under  tropical  conditions,  aiid 
propagation  and  culture  has  been  centered  to  a  l-'^rge  extent  at  Puerto  Rico. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  5,000  plants  have  been  sent  to  the  Puerto  Rican  Station 
through  the  Office  of  Foreign  Plant  and  Seed  Introduction  of  the  Department. 

In  Puerto  Rico  they  are  being  studied  as  to  propagation,  culture  methods,  and 
content  of  the  drugs  desired.  This  project  will  need  to  continue  over  a  number 
of  years.  If  it  is  not  continued  at  Puerto  Rico,  the  expense  at  other  places 
will  probably  be  greater. 

2.  In  the  investigation  looking  to  the  control  of  insect  pests,  the  Department 
has  already  found  - 

(a)  That  the  ripening  of  corn  every  month  in  the  yea.r  under  Puerto  Rican 
conditions  greatly  facilitates  the  study  of  corn  anywhere.  A  similar 
advantage  will  be  found  in  study  of  other  truck  crop  insects. 

(b)  In  like  manner,  there  vrould  be  advantages  in  studying  cotton  insects, 
tobacco  insects,  and  cane  insects.  These  crops  are  all  grown  in 
Puerto  Rico. 

(c)  For  some  years  the  Department  has  maintained  work  in  the  tropics  in 
connection  with  sugarcane  breeding  and  improvement  for  the  United 
States.  Selections  of  breeding  material  from  all  sources  can  be 
handled  to  advantage  under  tropical  conditions. 

(d)  In  the  past  year  the  Depart.ment  has  begun  certain  tropical  phases 
of  potato  breeding  at  the  Puerto  Rican  Station.  The  development  of 
sweet  potato  varieties  from  seed  requires  such  tropical  conditions. 
The  Department  sends  the  material  in  cooperation  with  the  Puerto 
Rican  Station,  and  then  arranges  cooperative  tests  and  cooperative 
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service  within  the  State  agricultural  ejq^eriment  stations!  A  co¬ 
operative  agreement  is  now  in  effect  to  render  service  of  this  char¬ 
acter  to  Iowa. 

( e)  The  Puerto  Rico  Station  has  assembled  to  plant  introductions  prob¬ 
ably  the  best  collection  of  mangoes  and  certain  other  tropical  and 
subtropical  varieties  in  the  'D'estern  Hemisphere.  A  representative 
of  the  Department's  subtropical  horticulture  in  Florida  took  advant¬ 
age  of  this  collection  the  past  year  in  his  search  for  possibilities 
of  crop  improvement  in  Florida  and  other  sections  of  subtropical 
agriculture  in  the  United  States. 

In  Puerto  Rico  two  crops  of  cotton  can  be  grovm  in  a  year.  This  fact  will 
speed  up  certain  phases  of  cotton  breeding. 

Uhile  the  above  problems  are  presented  from  the  standpoint  of  agriculture 
in  the  United  States,  the  work  would  be  helpful  to  Puerto  Rico,  part.l^  ■  in  solv¬ 
ing  its  local  agricultural  production,  and  partly,  perhaps,  in  developing  new 
intensive  industries,  such  as  drug  and  insecticidal  plants  to  supply  needs  in 
the  United  States. 

Attention  is  also  called  to  the  fact  that  the  appropriation  through  the 
Office  of  Experiment  Stations  of  the  Federal  experiment  sta.tion  in  Hawaii  will 
probably  bo  discontinued  with  the  fiscal  year  1938.  This  will  ra^an  that  of  the 
Federal  stations  formerly  maintained  in  Alaska,  Guam,  Hawaii,  and  Virgin  Islands, 
all  will  have  been  closed,  and  the  only  Department  station  remaining  will  be  the 
Puerto  Rico  Station.  The  maintaining  of  one  Department  outpost  station  in  the 
tropics  in  behalf  of  agriculture  of  the  continental  United  States  will  great¬ 
ly  facilitate  the  research  work  of  a  number  of  the  bureaus  of  the  Department. 


EI'/iERGSUCY  FITUDS 
( 1 )  Direct  Allotments 


Projects 


Obligated 


Estimated 

obligations 


y 


:  1935  1936 

Territory  of  Hawaii  Trust  Fronds  (Processing  Taxes,  :  ! 

Sugar);  ;  ; 

Taro  Investigation  (Hawaii  Tax  Order  No.  4).  .  .  i  _  _  -  ;  $  50,000 

Liver  fluke  eradication  (Hawaii  Tax  Order  No.  5)  i  _  _  _  ;  40,000 

Rat  abatement  campaign  (Hawaii  Tax  Order  No.  6).  i  _  •  110,000 

Development  of  truck  frarming  and  improvement  of  ;  ; 

market^^acilities  (Hawaii  Tax  Order  No.  ?)...;  _  -  -  !  60,000 

Development  of  livestock  feed  supplies  (Hawaii  ;  ; 

Tax  Order  No.  8) . .j  _  _  _  :  70,000 

Development  of  tropical  fruits  and  nuts  j  j 

(Ha-waii  Tax  Order  No.  9) . J  _  _  _  ;  50,000 

Promotion  of  the  poultry  industry  (Hawaii  Tax  J  : 

Order  No.  10) . ;  •  30,000 

Puerto  Rico  Trust  Fund  (Processing  Taxes,  Sugar) :  '  ' 

Experiments  in  propagation  and  breeding  of  tropi-j  I 

cal  plants  and  studies  of  domestic  animaU  ■  ; 

parasites  (Puerto  Rico  T-ax  Order  No.  5)  .  .  .  .  :  $  1,598  :  111,402 

Total . .  1,598  521,402 
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yCEK  TRUST  IWD  ALLOTMENTS 

Under  Section  15  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  approved  May  12, 

1933  (48  Stat.  31),  as  amended  by  Section  8  of  the  Act  approved  May  9,  1934 
(Public,  No.  231,  73rd  Cong.),  the  President  has  approved  tax-fund  orders  allot¬ 
ting  funds  for  the  Puerto  Rico  and  Hawaii  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations  of 
the  Office  of  Ejpieriment  Stations,  as  shown  in  the  table  of  allotments  above. 

The  work  in  Puerto  Rico  has  been  set  up  along  lines  agreed  upon  by  the  Chief 
of  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations,  the  Director  of  the  Puerto  Rico  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  of  the  Department,  chiefs  of  various  bureaus  of  the  Department, 
the  G-ovemor  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  chancellor  of  the  University  of  Puerto  Rico, 
and  the  director  of  the  Puerto  Rico  Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  It  in¬ 
cludes  work  on  bamboo,  rotenone -producing  plaiits,  vanilla  production,  live¬ 
stock  and  poultry  parasites,  vegetables  and  fruits,  the  introduction  of 
promising  plants,  etc. 

The  work  in  Hawaii  under  the  several  orders  vail  be  conducted  on  projects 
agreed  upon  by  the  Hawaii  Agricultural  Advisory  Committee  (which  includes 
among  others  the  Governor  of  Hav/aii  and  the  President  of  the  University  of 
Hawaii),  the  director  of  the  Eederal  and  Territorial  Agricultural  Experiment 
Stations,  and  the  Chief  of  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations.  The  projects 
will  cover  different  phases  and  investigations  and  other  work  on  taro,  liver 
fluke,  rat  abatement,  truck  farming  and  marketing,  livestock  feed,  tropical 
frrits  and  nuts,  and  the  poultry  industry. 

PASSENGER- CARRYING  VEHICLES 

Puerto  Rico  Station — Authority  is  requested  for  the  purchase  of  2  cars. 
These  are  needed  to  afford  facilities  for  the  research  staff  of  the  Puerto  Rico 
Station  in  conducting  the  work  jointly  with  and  in  coordination  with  that  of 
the  experiment  stations  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  of  the  Universit7/'  of 
Raerto  Rico.  The  investigations  will  be  located  at  the  Federal  station  at 
Mayaguez,  the  insular  stations  at  Rio  Piedras  ond  Isabela,  the  insular  demon¬ 
stration  farms,  cjid  other  places  in  the  island.  The  carrying  on  of  the  joint 
research  vail  necessitate  frequent  trips  of  the  Director  tund  other  members  of 
the  technical  staff  from  Mayaguez  to  the  other  stations  and  to  points  through¬ 
out  the  island.  The  poor  transportation  facilities  in  the  island  malce  is 
essential  that  aoitomobiles  be  a.vailable  so  that  the  research  work  throughout 
the  island  will  not  be  impeded. 

Hawaii  Station — Authority  is  requested  for  the  purchase  of  1  car. 

The  Hawaii  Station  has  but  one  passenger-carrying  car.  It  was  purchased  in 
1933  and  is  in  such  condition  that  it  can  not  be  relied  upon  for  the  longer 
and  more  important  trips  which  are  necessary  for  the  Director  and  other  techni¬ 
cal  men  to  make.  While  the  old  car  will  be  retained  for  shorter  trips,  a  new 
car  should  be  provided  for  the  Director  and  technical  staff  in  visiting  the 
outlying  work  and  carrying  out  the  duties  in  connection  with  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  work. 
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SPECIAL  BE  SEARCH  EUHE  ,  DEPARTIviENT  OH  AGRI  CULTURE 


Second  Deficiency  Act,  1935  (avniloLlo  for  1936) .  $  400,000  (o.) 

Budget  Estimate,  1937 .  800 , OOP 


$  400,000 


(o.)  Authorized  By  Bankhead-Jone s  Act  o.pprovod  Juno  29,  1935. 
PROJECT  STATEI/iEHT 


Projects 

1935 

1936 

(Estimated) 

1937 

(Estimated) 

Increase 

Administration  of  Sec.  5,  Act  of 

June  29,  1935  .  .  . 

Special  research  projects,  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  .... 
Special  research  laBoradories  in 
major  agriculturad  regions.  .  . 

— 

$  8 , OOC 

192,000 

200,000 

$  16,000 

384,000 

400,000 

^$  8,000 
^1-  192,000 
200,000 

Totad  appropriation.  .  .  . 

400 , 000 

800,000 

id  400,000(1) 

(l)  The  increase  of  $400,000  for  1937  is  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the 
authorizations  totaling  $800,000  provided  for  By  Sections  3  and  4  of  the  Banldicad— 
Jones  Act  approved  Jueio  29,  1935.  (See  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  for  full  text 
of  Title  I  and  the  part  of  Second  Deficiency  Act,  1935,  rnakina:  appropriation  for 
1936) . 

WORK  DOLE  ITrlDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

Administration  of  Section  5  of  Act  of  June  29,  1935 — The  aclrn i n i s t rak  1  o n  of 
Section  5  of  the  Bankhead-Jone s  Act,  v/iiich  provides  for  allotments  to  States,  v;ill 
Be  conducted  aAong  the  same  general  lines  as  the  administration  of  the  Hatch,  Adams, 
Purnell,  Ha.uaii ,  Ala,ska,  and  Puerto  Rico  Station  Acts.  Such  a,dministration  includes 
examination  and  a.pprova.l  of  research  proposats  in  a.dvance  of  the  e^qpenditure  of 
funds,  review  of  vrork  and  expenditures  at  ea,ch  station  a.s  a  Basis  for  a.scertaining 
and  certifying  the  respective  State  or  Territory  to  receive  Eederal  funds,  assis¬ 
tance  in  coordinating  research  of  the  various  stations  and  the  research  of  the  sta¬ 
tions  with  that  of  the  Department,  annual  report  to  the  Secretary  and  Congress  on 
work  and  expenditures  \inder  the  Act,  a,nd  close  a.dvisory  relations  with  the  State 
and  Territoriad  stations. 

Administration  of  the  Bankhead-Jone s  Act  will  differ  from  administration  of 
the  other  ants  on  a  fev/  important  points: 

1.  Ho  allotraont  of  Bankhea.d- Jones  funds  can  Be  made  to  a  State  or  Territory 
in  excess  of  the  amount  the  State  or  Territory  maJoes  avadlahle  from  other  than 
Federal  funds  for  research  during  the  year  in  question.  This  means  a  direct  im¬ 
portant  responsiBility  of  administration  not  included  in  any  of  the  other  acts. 
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2.  The  States  and  Territories  may  include  as  a  part  of  their  research  off¬ 
set  expenditures  during  the  year  for  physical  plant  and  equipment.  This  provisio'n 
also  imposes  a  considerable  additional  responsibility  upon  the  aebninistration  of 
the  Federal  graut, 

3.  The  Bauldicad- Jones  Act  authorizes  use  of  the  funds  for  physical  plant, 
including  purchase  and  rental  of  land,  construction  of  buildings,  and  for  equip¬ 
ment  and  maintonan.ee  of  such  buildings.  There  is  no  limitation  as  to  the  portion 
of  the  funds  vmich  may  be  used  for  these  purposes.  The  expenditures,  houever,  ane 
limited  to  those  necessary  for  the  research  under  this  Act,  Adiainistra,tion  of  this 
provision  is  an  important  responsibility  in  addition  to  those  required  under  the 
other  acts. 

As  a  uhole,  the  Banlche ad- Jones  Act  to  be  effectively  administered  will  re¬ 
quire  relatively  more  tim.e,  more  responsibility,  and  relatively  much  greater  ex¬ 
pense  than  any  of  the  other  acts. 

Spec! al  Reseanch  P r oj ect s ,  Pep ^ t me n t_o f  Agricul tune  — App ro:cimately  one-hadf 
of  the  Special  Research  Fund  is  available  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  fir- 
nancing  such  reseanch  projects  as  he  may  decide  upon  within  the  scope  set  forth  by 
Section  1  of  the  Act,  The  work  under  this  sub-item  includes  planning,  programming, 
coordinating,  and  the  carrying  out  of  such  special  reseanch  projects  as  the  Secre¬ 
tary  may  decide  to  undertake  with  this  fund  in  a.  wa.y  to  effectively  integra.te  this 
research  with  research  and  other  activities  provided  for  in  the  regular  appropri¬ 
ations  to  the  Departraent .  The  Act  requires  that  the  research  under  this  fund 
"shall  be  in  addition  to  research  provided  for  under  existing  law  (but  both  ac¬ 
tivities  shall  be  coordinated  as  far  as  practicable)  and  shadl  be  conducted  by  such 
agencies  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  as  the  Secretany  may  designate  or  estab¬ 
lish"  . 

The  general  plan  is  to  have  the  cooperation  of  all  Bureaus  in  bringing  be¬ 
fore  the  Secretany  problems  suitable  for  research  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 
From  the  combined  suggestions  and  recommendations,  the  Secretary,  with  such  advisors 
assistance  as  he  may  caAl  for,  will  select  problems  for  research.  These  problems 
will  be  assigned  to  a  Bureau,  or  Bureaus,  or  to  a  group  of  specialists,  for  develop¬ 
ment  of  plans  and  estimates  for  further  considera-tion  by  the  Secretany  before  final 
decision  is  made  as  to  the  research  to  be  undertaken.  The  projects  finally  decided 
upon  will  probacly  be  acsigned  to  an  existing  bureau  or  bureaus,  ahong  with  an 
allotment  of  funds  to  the  respective  bureau  or  bureaus  to  provide  for  carrying 
forward  the  reseanch  outlined  and  estimated  for  in  the  written  project  outline 
approved  the  Secretary,  in  accordance  with  the  requirement  of  the  Act, 

Special  Reseamli  Laboratories  in  Major  Agriculti.--ral  Regions — The  Ba^nldie a-d- 
Jones  Act  provides  thah  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  use  one-half  of  the 
Special  Research  Fund  for  establishment  and  maintenance  of  reseanch  la.boratorics 
and  facilities,  and  for  reseanch  an  described  by  the  Act  ah  siich  lahorahories , 
at  places  selected  b’’  the  Secretany  in  mayor  a.griculturad  regions.  The  work 
under  this  item  will  involve  decision  a.s  to  problems  for  which  lahorahories  should 
be  established  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act;  the  plan  of  the  research  program 
for  each  such  la.bora.tory ;  the  working  out  of  relahionships  with  the  Sta,te  enporirnent 
stahions  in  tne  mayor  a-griculturad  region  having  such  a.  laborahory,  or  where  such  a, 
laboratory  is  proposed,  in  order  to  coordinate  this  v/ork  with  work  under  regular 
icderal  and  Stahe  activities;  and  carrying  forwand  the  research  program  fina.lly 
approved. 
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The  general  plan  is  to  secure  fi^ota  directors  of  State  experiment  stations, 
and  from  chiefs  of  oureaus  in  the  DepditnteUt ,  suggestions  as  to  such  lahoratories. 
With  this  information  available  the  Secretar;.?",  with  such  assistance  as  he  ma^y  call 
for,  will  decide  upon  the  laboratory  projects  to  be  undertaioen,  and  the  agencies  of 
the  Department  to  which  the  responsibility  for  the  laboratory  and  the  reseau’ch  \7ork 
is  to  be  assigned.  It  is  contemplated  that  such  laboratories  will  be  established 
and  operated  in  a,  way  that  the  research  undertaken,  as  far  as  practicable,  will  be 
coordinated  with  the  regular  a.ctivities  of  the  Department  and  the  work  of  the  State 
experiment  stations. 

PASSEIIGEH-CABHYIITG  VEHICLES 


Section  4  of  the  Act  approved  June  29,  1935,  provides  that  one— half  of  the 
Special  Research  Pand  shall  bo  used  in  establishing  and  maintaining  research 
laboratories  and  facilities  in  the  raajor  a.gricultural  regions.  Haring  the  fiscal 
years  1936  and  1937  it  is  planned  to  establish  five  or  six  such  laboratories.  At 
least  one  passenger-carrying  automobile  will  be  necessary  at  each  laboratory  and 
in  the  case  of  those  established  in  the  larger  regions  tv;o  or  more  such  vehicles, 
to  enable  the  directors  and  their  technical  assistants  to  visit  the  different  parts 
of  the  regions,  confer  xrita  cooperating  State  oirperirncnt  stations,  and  carry  out 
administrative  and  other  duties. 

The  establishment  of  various  linos  of  nev/'  research  work  by  the  Depantment 
such  as  tho  investigation  of  the  farm  storage  problems  of  grain,  the  development 
of  sheep  suitable  for  southwestern  ranges,  etc.  ,  v/ill  necessitate  that  automobiles 
be  provided  for  use  in  the  field  by  the  leaders  and  their  assistants  at  at  least 
four  such  projects,  to  enable  them  to  collect  data,  confer  with  cooperabing  agencies, 
and  carry  out  the  projects  eff icientlj'-  and  in  coordinabion  with  other  research  as 
provided  for  in  Section  1  of  the  Act. 
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EXTENSION  SERVICE 


Payirients  to  States,  Hawaii,  Alaska  and  Puerto  Rico 
for  Agricultural  Extension. Work. 


General  Statement 

Ennds  available  for  direct  payments  to  the  States,  Hawaii,  Alaska,  and 
Rierto  Rico  for  cooperative  agricultural  extension  work  for  1936  total 
^16,758,096.  Tnis  sum  includes  an  automatic  increase  of  010,000  in  the  oer- 
appropriation  (Smith-Lever  Act)  provided  by  '  the  Act  of  March 
1931  (Puolic  No.  486  -  71st  Congress),  entitled  "An  Act  to  coordinate  the 
agricultural  experiment  station  work  and  to  extend  the  benefits  of  certain 
Acts  of  Congress  to  the  Territory  of  Puerto  Rico",  and  an  item  of  $8,000,000 
for  cooperative  agricultural  extension  work  provided  in  the  Second  Defied ency 
12,  1935,  49  Stat.  r-57i) .  This  latter  aprroerlatlon  .as 
authorized  by  tne  Bankhead-Jones  Act  of  June  29,  1935  (49  Stat.  vv  436-^39) 
entitled,  "to  Act  to  provide  for  research  into  basic  laws  and  orSciole;  relating 

further  development  of  cooperative  egri- 
granrSlleges"^°^  complete  endowment  and  support  of  land- 

iiQ.  indicated  above  for  1936,  there  was  available 

it:  Z:  t  Hawaii,  and  Puerto  Rico  from  appropriations  direct  to 

paromem,  of  Agriculture  ($145,000  from  Farmers'  Cooperative  Demonstra- 


Clarke-McNary  forestry  funds),  making  a  grand  total 
ipib,953,636  available  to  the  States  and  Terri  to 


01 


ries  for  1936. 


estimates  for  1937,  the  proposed  payments  to  the  States, 
toll,  Alasr,a,  and  Puerto  Hlco  total  417,125,014.  This  sum  includes  an  auto- 
X  910,000  for  Puerto  Eico  under  the  permanent  appropriation 
X  b,®"  $1,000,000  under  the  Bankhead-Jones  Act, 

$  ,  18  undex  the  Alaska  Act.  Tne  total  increase  is  $1,C01,91S  but,  as 

reduced  by  $645,000  ($395,000  from  Supplemental 
Smith-Lever  and  0250,000  from  Additional  Cooperative  AgrlculJal  Exteblon 
wor^j,  the  net  increase  iXf^356,918. 

S  ' 

Terri  tor  P^-ovide  that  the  Department's  contributions  to  States  and 

lerritories  unaer  tne  appropriation  item  "Farmers'  Cooperative  Demonstrations" 

r  LSonIrb  Wasnington  office  S?  wS 

madravIllaSle  ?„  Department  funds 

tlOTs  and  M  ^  Territories  (Jarmers'  Cooperative  Demonstra- 

ions  and  Clax ice-I.cNary  funds)  would  be  $150,540. 

lories  Is  fluIIiX’  estimates  contemplate  funds  for  States  and  Oerri- 

Federal  grants . .  $17,125,014 

From  direct  appropriations .  ' 150,540 

Total  for  States  and  Territories  .  .  $17,275,554 

The  use  of  these  funds  is  indicated  in  greater  detail  in  Tables  1  and  2. 
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Table  1.  Statement  showing  appropriation  items  and  amorints 

available  to  the  States  in  1935,  1936,  and  estimated 
fob  1937 


Item 

Appropri¬ 

ation 

1935 

Appropri-  :  Budgie  t 
ation  ;  Estimate 

1936  •  1937 

Payments  to  States,  Plawaii,  Alaska,  and 

Puerto  Rico  for  agricultural  extension  v;ork: 

STippf  pmpri  t,n  ry  Rrn  i  t,b  — TiPVpt' .  . . . 

$  1,567,362 
1,474,800 

12,000 

993,000 

$  1,580,000$!, 185, 000(1) 

1 , 480 ,  OOCi  '  1 , 480 , 000 
8,000,000  9,000,000(2) 
12,000  13,918(3) 

l,OOO,OO0  750,000(4) 

Capper-Ketchaiii  Act  (Act  of  May  22,  192'8) .  . 
Bankhead-Jones  Act  (Act  of  June  29,  1935). 
Alaf^kp  (Ai^t  of  Ff^bru.-ir''?’  P.Ti  ^  1989) . 

All d  1 1  i  nan  1  rinoppvri  t,1  vp  Evt, pas  i  na  Y^nvlc.  .  .  .  . 

Total,  .Agricultural  Act . 

4,047,162 

12,072,00C 

12, 428,918 

Peraianent  Annual  Smith- Lever 

apprnpai  a  td  na  . . . . 

4,  676,096 

4,  686,  096 

4, 696,096 

Total  payments  made  directly  to  States  and 
Tprai tnai ps . 

8,723,258 

16,758,096 

17,125,014 

Amounts  allotted  to  States  and  Territories  bul 

r- 

202,312 

44,082 

145,000 

50,540 

100,000(5) 

50,540 

disbursed  by  Department  of  Agriculture: 

Farmers'  Cooperative  Demonstrations: 

Cooperative  agricultural  extension  work. 

Cooperative  Farai  Forestry  (Clarke-M chary 
Act  of  June  7,  1924) . 

Total  allotments  to  States  and  Territories 
by  Department . 

246,394 

195,540 

150, 540 

Total  of  direct  payments  to  States  and 
Territories,  and  Department  a,llotments  to 
States  and  Territories... . 

8,969, 652 

16,  953,  636 

1 

1?!^, 275,  554 

(l)  $395,000  decrease  in  direct  payments  to  the  States  and  Territories. 


(2)  $1,000,000  increase  as  authorized  by  Bankhead- Jones  Act,  to  provide  additional 
personnel  needed  in  many  States  if  extension  v>fork  is  to  be  available  to  all 
rural  people  md  if  the  cooperative  extension  service  in  the  States  is  to 
carry  the  greatly  increased  burden  of  work  resulting  from  the  assistance  re- 
q_uested  of  the  Extension  Service  by  the  Federal  agencies  recently  created. 

(3)  $1,918  increase  to  provide  for  additional  funds  in  Alaska,  bringing  the  appro¬ 
priation  up  to  the  maximum  authorized  in  the  Act  of  Feb.  23,  1929,  which  is 
greatly  needed  by  recent  developments  in  the  Territory. 
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(4)  $250,000  decrease  in  direct  payments  to  the  States  and  Territories. 

(5)  $45,000  decrease  in  State  allotments  (1937  below  1936)  represents  a 
reduction  of  $1,000  in  appropriation  funds  and  a  transfer  of  $44,000 
to  provide  for  an  increase  in  Department  funds  to  talce  care  of 
additional  professional  and  clerical  assistance  needed  in  connection 
with  the  supervision  of  the  increased  extension  work. 

V’ith  the  exception  of  the  $9,000,000  provided  by  the  Banldiead-Jones 
Act  to  augment  the  Cooperative  Agricultural  Extension  funds,  the  $750,000 
designated  for  "Additional  Cooperative  Extension  Work"  and  funds  allotted 
by  this  Department  under  its  direct  appropriations  entitled  "Earmers' 
Cooperative  Demonstro.tions"  and  "Cooperative  Earm  Forestry",  the  major  part 
of  extension  moneys  are  distributed  on  the  basis  of  rural  population,  com¬ 
puted  on  the  proportion  that  the  rural  -population  of  each  State  bears  to 
the  total  rural  -pQ-pulation  of  the  United  States.  BanMiead- Jones  funds, 

(with  the  exception  of  $20,000  to  each  State  and  Hawaii)  are  allotted  on 
the  basis  which  the  farm  Too'oulation  of  each  State  and  Hav/aii  bears  to  the 
total  farm  lOQ-pulation  of  the  United  States  and  Hawaii.  The  $750,000  ap-oro- 
priation  for  "Additional  Cooperative  Extension  Work"  specifies  payment  to 
each  State  and  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  in  accordance  with  the  apparent  need 
as  determined  ^  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  F-onds  directly  disbursed  by 
the  Department  are  also  allotted  at  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary.  The 
following  Table  hc\2  indicates  the  funds  paid  to  the  States  and  Territories 
that  require  offset  by  State  money,  those  where  such  offset  is  not  required, 
and  the  basis  of  allotment. 


Table  No  4  2.  Statement  of  direct  pa^nnents  to  States,  Hawaii, 

Alasl-a,  and  Puerto  Paco,  indicating;  those  requiring  offset 
by  States  and  Territories,  those  not  requiring  such  offset, 
and  basis  of  distribution,  as  estimated  for  1937. 


Itemi 

Total 

Estimate 

1937 

Amount 
to  be 

paid  without 
offset 

Amount  requiring  offset 
and  basis  of  allotment 

Amount 

Basis  of 
distribution 

(1)  Permanent  annual  aj^pno 

priation(  Smith-Lever 

Act) . 

$4,696,096 

$  500,000  (a) 

$  4,196,096 

Eural  population 

( 2 )  Supp 1 em  en  t  al  Smi th- 

Lever  Act . 

1,185,000 

- 

1,135,000 

Rural  population 

(3)  Canper-Ketcham  Act. .  . . 

1,480,000 

980,000  (b) 

500,000 

Rural  population 

(4)  Bankhead-Jones  Act... 

9,000,000 

9,000,000  (c) 

- 

Farm  population 

(5)  Alaska  Act . . 

13,918 

10,000  (d) 

3,918 

Rural  po'oulation 

when  recommended 

by  Department 

(6)  Additional  Cooperative 

Extension  Work . 

750,000 

750,000 

- 

Determined  by 

Secretary  of 

Agriculture . 

Total,  direct  Federal 

■  ■" 

payments . 

17,125,014 

11,240,000 

5,885,014 

(a)  310,000  to  each  State,  riawaii,  and  Puerto  Paco. 

(b)  $20,000  to  each  State  and  Hawaii. 

(c)  $20,000  to  each  State  and  Hawaii  (balance  based  on  farm  population; 

no  offset). 

(d)  Based  on  special  authorization. 


The  Federal  funds  for  cooperative  agricultural  extension  work:  are  supplement¬ 
ed  by  funds  from  within  the  States  estimated  at  $11,785,321,  thus  iiiaking  available 
from  Federal,  State,  and  local  sources  for  extension  work  during  1936  a  snm 
approximating  $28,716,804.  (See  Table  3). 
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Tatle  3.  Total  allotments  to  States  and  Territories  from  Federal 


(including  U.S.D»A.)  and  State  soiirces  for  extension  work, 

fisc.al  year  1936 

Total 

Total  ■'  ithin 

State 

Total 

Federal  fluids 

the  States 

A 1  nham.q . 

834,905.72 

592,308.99 

242, 596.73 

Arizona . 

167, 655.48 

116*920.48 

50,735.00 

Arkansas . 

774,574.78 

515,519.78 

259,055.00 

927  907.82 

382  363.92 

545,54-3.90 

313,281.77 

212,131.99 

101,169,78 

P.mrnpr't.imt.  . . 

298,459.76 

130,792.91 

167, 666.85 

Delaware . 

92,991.28 

74,036.75 

18,954.53 

Florida . 

410,991. 65 

219,347.67 

191,643.98 

n-por^'i  a . 

998,037.44 

661, 717.06 

336, 320.38 

Idaho . . . . 

273,527.49 

155,  706.82 

117*,  820.67 

Illinois  . 

1 , 036 , 9  68 . 85 

542,579.39 

494^389.46 

799  874.19 

431. 357.34 

368,016.85 

1  049  880.67 

476, 770. 16 

573, 110.51 

Y  an  '^a'5  . . . 

745,595.00 

379, 134.55 

366, 4-60. 'i-O 

Fpn  t.n  p.ky  . . 

802,947.89 

549,970.89 

252, 977.00 

TiOn i  s  i  ana . 

655, 533.93 

415,  545.26 

239,983. 67 

Maine  . . 

239,746.  93 

155, 945.86 

83*,  801.07 

Maryland. . . 

370, 921.16 

196,855.96 

174,065.20 

Massachusetts  . 

480,908.89 

138^496.00 

342 , 412 . 89 

Vt  i  pVi  nP'an  ................. 

708  390.77 

419  035. 68 

289, 355.09 

M’innpsnta  . . . 

627. 629.16 

427.25^.18 

200, 37-^.  98 

892  120.64 

572  744.24 

319,376.-^0 

Mi  s smiri  . . . 

746, 128,98 

543, 12^.73 

203, 00-''-.  2  5 

Montana . . . 

344,441,01 

174,416.01 

170,025.00 

Nebraska . 

506,076.90 

345,231. 78 

160, 8^’-5. 12 

Nevada.  . . 

129. 652.34 

73,060.89 

56, 591.45 

New  Hampshire  . . 

222,551.78 

;  94 , 702 . 66 

127,849.12 

New  Jersey  . . . 

394, 535.46 

172, 671.06 

221, 864. -i-O 

New  Mexico  . . 

212,659.83 

136,378.89 

76,280.94 

New  York  . 

1,535,800.08 

466,162.35 

1,069, 637.73 

North  riaTTil  ina  ........... 

1  019  519-31 

7.06  6  64-29 

North  Dakota . 

ySO  492.38 

244  967.10 

115  525.28 

Ohio  . 

9  64  703.90 

640  0  64 . 90 

42-''-'-  639.00 

Oklahoma  . . 

723  564.07 

^99  023-50 

PP4  Ran  -  57 

Orecon  . 

401  048.94 

186  21^.82 

214  834.12 

Pennsylvania . 

1,018,850.30 

607,999.75 

410,850.55 

Rhode  Island. . . 

80.253.22 

60  050.13 

20,203.09 

South  Carolina  . 

603,318.99 

436,478.89 

166,3-40.10 

South  Dakota  . 

318,180.33 

253,739.30 

64,441.03 

Tennessee . 

809,109.81 

567 ,  642 . 81 

241,467.00 

Texas. . . 

1,714,749.36 

1,054,095.01 

660,654.35 

Utah . 

182,997.86 

122,023.86 

60,974.00 

Vermont . . . 

208,919.95 

114,259.95 

94, 560.00 

Virginia  . 

802,009.79 

496,232.99 

305,776.80 

Washington . . 

296,291.82 

218,443.48 

77,848.34 

West  Virginia  . 

464,766.88 

302,113.88 

1 62 , 653 . 00 

Wisconsin . 

628,944.25 

423,279.86 

205, 664.39 

Wyoming  . 

178,343. 65 

109, 566. 69 

68.776.96 

Alaska  . . 

16,000.00 

12,000,00 

4,000.00 

Hawai i . . . 

136,146.56 

111,917.21 

24,229. 35 

Puerto  Rico  . 

193,895.00 

92,220.00 

101, 675.00 

Total  . 

28,716,804.02 

16,931,482. 67 

11,785,321.35 
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As  the  major  purpose  of  these  payments  of  money  to  States  is  the 
employment  of  extension  workers  in  counties  and  colleges,  the  following 
comparative  statement  is  submitted  showing  agents  em^ployed: 


Table  4.  Extension  field  agents  employed  June  30,  1933,  1934,  and 
1935,  and  September  30,  1935. 


June  30, 

June  30 , 

June  30 , 

Sept.  30, 

1933. 

1934. 

1935. 

1935. 

State  Supervisors . . 

475 

512 

539 

554 

Subject-Matter  Specialists: 

Full-time  specialists . . 

863 

853 

860 

1049 

Part-time  specialists  . 

216 

258 

306 

361 

Special  A. A. A.  State  workers . 

- 

- 

95 

76 

Total  specialists . 

1,079 

1,111 

1,261 

1,486 

Total  with  headquarters  at  colleges 

1,554 

1,623 

1,800 

2,040 

County  Workers: 

Agricultural  Agents . 

2,450 

3,167 

3,290 

3,400 

Home  demonstration  agents . 

1,221 

1,267 

1,309 

1,333 

Boys'  and  girls'  club  agents . 

201 

185 

244 

242 

Negro  extension  agents . 

314 

307 

326 

331 

Special  A.A.A.  county  workers.... 

- 

- 

889 

840 

Total  county  workers  . 

4,186 

4,926 

6,058 

6,146 

Total . 

5,740 

6,549 

7,  858 

8,186 

Nnmber  of  counties  in  United  States 

Approximate  number  of  counties  now  ' 

having  one 

or  more  ag 

ents . 

A  discussion  of  the  activities  under  the  various  apjDropriation  items 
and  tabulation  of  amounts  involved  under  each,  follows: 
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(a)  COOPEBATIVE  AGRICULTURAL  EXTENSION  UORK 
(Supplemental  Smith-Lever  Appropriation) 


Appropriation  Act,  1936  .  . . $  1,580,000 

Bu.d&et  Estimate,  1937  .  . .  1 , 185,000 

Decrease.  .  395, 000 


PROJECT  STATEiJlENT 


Projects  1935  1936  1937  Decrease 


festimated) 

(Estimated) 

Obligated: 

Ptyments  to  States  and  Hawaii 
for  cooperative  agricultural 
extension  v;ork  (Supplemental 

$1,567,362 

$1,580,000 

$1,185,000 

$-395,000(1) 

Unobligated 

Payments  withheld  through  failur’e 
to  offset  Eederal  funds  (Rhode 
Island,  $298;  South  Carolina, 
$12,340) . . 

12,638 

Total  appropriation . 

1,580,000 

1,580,000 

1,185,000 

-395,000(1) 

(l)  The  decrease  of  $395,000  for  1937  represents  a  reduction  in  direct 
payments  to  States  and  Hawaii  for  cooperative  agricultural  extension  work.  The 
estimate  contemplates  a  reduction  of  25^  for  1937  to  he  followed  Ly  similar  re¬ 
ductions  in  1938,  1939,  and  1940,  the  4  years  during  which  the  increases  authorized 
"by  the  Bankhead-Jones  Act  are  coming  into  effect. 

Y.’ORK  DONE  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

These  funds  supplement  the  permanent  annual  appropriation  provided  under 
the  Smith-Lever  Act  (l:ay  8,  1914,  Stat.  372-374,  U-S-C.  114).  Like  the  Smith- 
Lever  funds,  they  are  paid  directly  to  the  State  colleges  of  agriculture  as  Eederal 
aid  for  the  promotion  of  extension  work  in  agriculture  and  home  economics.  This 
appropriation  is  divided  among  the  States  arid  Hawaii  in  the  proportion  that  the 
rural  population  of  each  hears  to  the  total  rural  population  of  the  States  and 
Hawaii,  and  is  available  only  when  offset  by  funds  from  within  the  States.  This 
item  contains  a  provision  that  not  mpre  than  $300,000  may^  he  expended  for  purooses 
other  than  salaries  of  extension  agents  in  counties.  As  $300,000  is  approximately 
25  percent  of  tne  total  appropriation,  this  means  that  approximately  75  percent  of 
the  funds  must  he  expended  for  salaries  of  county  extension  agents.  The  State 
allotments  are  paid  directly  to  a  designated  officer  in  the  State  and  are  cUs  ursed 
in  accordance  with  budgets  and  programs  of  work  submitted  by  the  State  directors  of 
extension  and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Expenditures  by  the  States 
from  this  and  other  cooperative  extension  appropriations  are  subject  to  an  annual 
inspection  by  representatives  of  the  Department. 
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(b)  COOPERATIVE  AGRICULTURAL  EXTSNSIOII  WORK 
(Capioer-Ketcham  Act) 


Appropriation  Act,  1936 . $1,480,000 

Budget  Estimate,  1937 .  1,480,000 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Project 

1905 

1936 

(Estimated) 

1937 

(Estimated) 

Obligated: 

Payments  to  States  and  Hawaii 
for  Further  Development  of 
Cooperative  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
tension  Work  (Capper-Ketcham 
Act) . 

$1,474,800 

$1,480,000 

$1,480,000 

Unobligated: 

Payments  withheld  through 
failure  to  offset  Federal  funds 
(South  Dakota) . 

5,200 

Tota.1  appropriation . 

1,480,000 

1,480,000 

1,480,000 

WORK  DOilE  Ul'JDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

This  appropriation  is  specifically  authorized  by  the  provisions  of  the 
Capper-Ketch.om  Act  of  May  22,  1928  (45  Stat.  ,  711,  712),  which  authorizes  an 
appropriation  of  $980,000  to  be  divided  at  the  rate  of  $20,000  to  each  State 
ojid  to  Hawaii,  without  requirement  for  State  offset,  and  an  additional  $500,000 
to  be  divided  among  the  States  and  Hawaii  on  the  basis  of  rural  population. 

The  Act  furtiier  provides  that  at  least  80  percent  of  the  funds  appropriated 
under  this  autnorization  shall  be  expended  for  salaries  of  co’onty  extension 
agents  and  tnat  the  extension  agents  appointed  under  its  provisions  shall  be  men 
and  women  in  fair  and  just  proportions.  The  State  allotiients  are  paid  directly 
to  a  designated  officer  in  the  State  and  Hawaii  and  are  disbursed  in  accordance 
with  budgets  and  plans  of  work  submitted  by  the  State  directors  of  extension 
and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Ex;penditures  by  the  States  and 
Hawaii  from  this  and  other  cooperative  extension  appropriations  are  subject  to 
an  annual  inspection  by  representatives  of  the  Department. 
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(c)  COOPERATIVE  AGRICULTLHAL  EXTENSION  WORK 
(Banldaead-Jones  Act) 


Second  Deficiency  Act,  1935  (available 

for  1936) . .  $8, 000, 000(a) 

Budget  Estimate  1937 . . .  9 , 000,000 

Increase  .  1,000,000 

(a)  Authorized  by  Bankhead- Jones  Act  of  June  29,  1935. 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Projects 

1935 

1936 

(Estimated) 

1937 

(Estimated) 

Increase 

Payments  to  States  and  Hawaiifdi 
cooperative  agricultural  exten¬ 
sion  work  (Bankhead- Jones  Act) 

$  8,000,000 

$  9,000,000 

$  1,000,000(1) 

(1)  An  increase  of  $1,000,000  for  1937  is  authorized  by  the  Bankhead- Jones  Act 
of  June  29,  1935,  and  is  needed  to  provide  additional  personnel  in  the  various  States 
and  Hawaii  if  extension  work  is  to  be  available  to  all  rural  people  and  if  the  co¬ 
operative  extension  service  in  the  States  is  to  carry  the  greatly  increased  burden 
of  work  resulting  from  the  assistance  requested  of  the  Extension  service  by  the 
federal  agencies  recently  created. 


WORK  DONE  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

This  appropriation  is  specifically  authorized  by  the  provisions  of  Title  II, 
Section  21,  of  the  Bankhee.d-Jones  Act  of  June  29,  1935,  which  augments  the  coopera¬ 
tive  agricultural  exteuision  funds  provided  by  the  Smith-Lever  Act  of  1914,  the  Capper- 
Ketcham  Act  of  May  22,  1928,  and  supplementary  extension  appropriations.  Eight 
million  dollars  v^as  authorized  and  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  1936,  and 
increases  of  $1,000,000  are  authorized  each  year  for  the  succeeding  four  years, 
making  the  final  total  amount  to  be  appropriated  to  the  land-grant  colleges  for 
cooperative  agricultural  extension  under  this  Act  $12,000,000  in  the  fiscal  year 
1940  and  thereafter.  It  is  available  to  the  States  only  after  the:-”  ho.ve  met  the 
required  State  offset  to  Smith-Lever  and  Capper-Ketchnm*  Acts  and  Supplementary  Smith- 
Lever  appropriations.  Under  the  Bankhead- Jones  Act  there  is  allotted  to  each  State 
and  Hawaii  $20,000  flat.  The  remainder  of  the  fund  is  then  allotted  to  each  State 
and  Havifaii  on  the  basis  which  the  farm  population  of  each  State  and  Hawaii  bears  to 
the  total  farm  population  of  the  United  States  and  Hawaii.  No  State  offset  is  re¬ 
quired  for  any  of  the  funds  under  this  Act.  The  State  allotments  are  paid  directly 
to  a  designated  officer  in  the  State  and  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  and  are  disbursed 
in  accordance  math  budgets  and  plans  of  work  submitted  by  the  State  directors  of  ex¬ 
tension  and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Expenditures  by  the  States  and 
Hawaii  from  this  and  other  cooperative  extension  appropriations  are  subject  to  an 
annual  inspection  by  representatives  of  the  Department. 
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(d)  EXTMSION  OF  SMITH-LEVER  ACT  TO  ALASKA 


Appropriation  Act,  1936 . $12,000 

Budget  Estimate,  1937 .  13,918 


Increase 


1,918 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Projects 

1935 

1936 

(Estimated) 

1937 

(Estimated) 

Increase 

Payments  to  Alaska  for  the 
extension  of  the  Smith-Lever 

Act  to  Alaska  . . 

$  12,000 

$  12,000 

$13,918 

$1,918  (1) 

(1)  The  increase  of  Si,  918  for  1937  provides  for  additional  funds  to  Alasica, 
bringing  the  approioriation  up  to  the  maximum  authorized  in  the  Act  of  Eehruary  23, 
1929.  Due  to  recent  developments  in  Alaska,  the  need  for  extension  v;ork  there  has 
greatly  increased.  At  the  present  time  there  are  only  three  extension  vurkers  in 
the  Territory,  namely,  the  director  of  extension,  who  also  handles  work  in  -agri¬ 
culture;  an  assistant  director  for  home  economics,  and  an  extension  veterinarian. 
The  full  amount  to  which  Alaska  is  entitled  under  the  provisions  of  the  Smith- 
Lever  Act  is  $13,918.60,  but  the  annual  appropriations  so  far  have  been  $12,000. 

At  the  time  the  first  appropriations  under  this  Act  v/ere  made  to  Alaska,  the 
available  funds  for  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  Territory  of  Alaska  amounted  to 
$2,000  annually.  As  any  amount  appropriated  over  $10,000  for  extension  v.’ork  in 
Alaska  requires  mn.tching,  the  total  appropriation  requested  was  $12,000.  For  the 
past  several  years,  Alaska  has  appropriated  $4,000  annually  for  extension  wor'r,  and 
is  now  in  position  to  match  the  full  amount  to  v.'hich  the  Territory  is  entitled. 


WORK  DONE  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 


This  appropriation  is  authorized  by  the  Act  approved  Eebmoary  23,  1929, 
entitled  "An  Act  to  extend  the  benefits  of  the  Hatch  Act  and  the  Smith-Level'  Act 
to  the  Territory  of  Alaska"  (U.S.C.Supp.  VI,  title  7,  Sec.  386c).  The  extension 
work  in  agriculture  and  home  economics  is  of  a  similar  nature  to  that  which  is 
being  conducted  in  the  States,  modifications  being  made  to  suit  local  conditions. 
Experiment  stations  have  been  maintained  by  the  Federal  Government  in  Alaska,  for 
^aJiy  years,  but  extension  work  was  not  systematically  bedoin  among  farmers  until 
1931.  The  allotments  are  maid  directly  to  a  designated  officer  in  the  Territory 
and  are  disbursed  in  accordance  with  budgets  and  plans  of  work  submitted  by  the 
director  of  extension  and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Expenditures 
are  subject  to  an  annual  inspection  by  representatives  of  the  Department. 
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(e)  ADDITIOIJAL  COOPERATIVE  AGRICULTURAL  EXTENSION  VTORK 


Appropriation  Act,  1936 . $1,000,000 

Rndget  Estimate,  1937 .  750 , 000 

Decrease . 250,000 


PROJECT  STATEIvIENT 


1936 

1937 

Projects 

1935 

(Estimated) 

,(Es  timated) 

Decrease 

Obligated: 

Payments  to  States  and  Hawaii 
for  additional  cooperative  agri¬ 
cultural  extension  work . 

$  993,000 

$  1,000,000 

$  750,000 

$  -250,000(1) 

Unobligated: 

Payment  withheld  through  failure 
to  offset  Federal  funds  (South 
Dakota) . 

7,000 

Total  appropriation . 

1 , 000 , 000 

1,000,000 

750,000 

-250,000(1) 

(1)  The  decrease  of  $250,000  for  1937  represents  a  reduction  in  direct  pa;;/TTients 
to  States  and  Hawaii.  The  estimate  contemplates  a  reduction  of  25^  in  1937,  to  he 
followed  hy  similar  reductions  in  1938,  1939  and  1940,  the  4  years  in  which  the 
increases  authorized  hy  the  Bankhead- Junes  Act  are  com.ing  into  effect. 

WORK  DONE  U1®ER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

This  project  provides  for  additional  cooperative  agricultural  extension  work, 
including  employment  of  specialists  in  economics  and  marketing,  to  he  allotted  hy 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  the  several  States  and  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  in 
such  amounts  as  he  may  deem  necessary  to  accomplish  such  purposes. 

These  funds  supplement  the  permanent  annual  appropriation  provided  under  the 
Smith-Lever  Act  (Act  of  May  8,  1914),  as  well  as  those  funds  provided  under  the 
Capper-Ketcham  Act  (Act  of  May  22,  1928).  Like  the  Smith-Lever  and  Capper-Ketcham 
funds,  they  are  paid  direct  to  the  State  colleges  of  agriculture  as  Federal  aid 
for  extension  work  in  agriculture  and  home  economics.  However,  as  already  indicated, 
the  payments  of  funds  to  the  States,  instead  of  being  based  upon  the  ratio  that  the 
rural  population  of  each  Sta.te  hears  to  the  total  riiral  population  of  the  States 
and  Hawaii,  are  subject  to  determination  hy  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  as  to 
the  amount  that  he  may  deem  necessary  to  accomplish  the  best  results  in  each  State. 
The  State  allotments  are  paid  directly  to  a  designated  officer  in  the  States  and 
Hav^aii  and  are  disbursed  in  accordance  with  budgets  and  plans  of  work  submitted 
ty  the  State  directors  of  extension  and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
Expenditures  by  the  States  and  Hawaii  from,  this  and  other  cooperative  extension 
appropriations  are  subject  to  an  annual  inspection  by  representatives  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment. 


Direct  Appropriations  to  the  Department 

(f)  GENERAL  ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENSES 


Appropriation  Act,  1936  .  13,668 

Allotment  for  General  administrative  expenses 
from  "Farmers*  cooperative  demonstration  work"..  112,578 

Total  Available,  1936  .  126,246 

Budget  Estimate,  1937  . .  126,246  (l) 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Projects 

1935 

1936 

(Estimated) 

1937 

(Es  timated) 

Obligated: 

GenerpJ  administrative  and  business 
service  .  . 

$  122,459 

$  126,246 

$  126,246 

Unobligated: 

Savings . . . 

211 

_ 

— 

Total  . 

122, 65^)^ 

’  126,246 

126,246  ( 

(l)  The  total  Budget  estimate  for  193?  includes  $112,578  by  transfer 
from  "Farmers'  cooperative  demonstration  work"  vfnich  appropriation  is  reduced 
accordingly  for  1937.  Since  the  organization  of  the  Extension  Service  in  1923, 
the  major  portion  of  the  cost  of  business  administration  of  the  Extension 
Service  has  been  paid  from  the  "Farmers'  cooperative  demonstration  work"  appro¬ 
priation.  In  order  to  conform  to  the  appropriation  set-up  for  other  bureaus 
and  to  the  uniform  project  system  of  the  Department,  it  is  now  proposed  to 
;i  transfer  such  costs  to  "General  adiainistrative  expenses". 

WORK  DONE  Ul-ODER  THIS  APPROPRIATION. 

This  appropriation  px’ovides  the  Director  of  Extension  'Vork  v:ith  personnel 
I'  and  funds  essential  to  the  proper  supervision  and  general  business  operations  of 
I'  the  Extension  Service,  comprising  the  Office  of  the  Director,  Division  of  Co¬ 
operative  Extension,  Division  of  Motion  Pictures,  Division  of  Exhibits,  and  a 
■'  large  cooperative  field  force.  Its  continuance  is  essential  to  the  proper  ad¬ 
ministration  of  such  work. 

|. 

i  (a)  For  1935  includes  allotment  of  $106,400  from  "Farmers  Cooperative 

i|  Demonstration  Fork. " 
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(g)  FAMES'  COOPERATIVE  DSvlONSTEAT ION  WORK 


Appropriation  Act,  1936  . 

Less  allotments  for  1936  for  the 
following  items  estimated  under  other 
heads  for  1937: 

"Ceneral  Administrative  Expens esn.  ,  $112,578 
"liotion  Pictures" .  79,000 

Available,  1936  . 

Sudget  Estimate,  1937  . 


$747,248 


-191,578 

~555, 670 
554,670  (1) 


Decrease  .  1,000  (l) 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Projects 

1935 

1936 

(Estimated 

1937 

(Estimated! 

Increase 

or 

decrease 

Obligated: 

1.  Technical  advice  and  assistance  in 
subject-matter  fields  to  State 
extension  forces  . 

$234,416 

$296,800 

$333,000 

+  36,200 

2.  Studies  of  extension  methods  and 

assistance  in  training  courses  for 
State  extension  forces  . 

37,159 

46,720 

49,920 

+  3,200 

3.  Preparation  and  distribution  of 
visual  material  and  extension 
literature  to  Department  and 

State  extension  forces . 

59,268 

67,150 

71,750 

+  4, 600 

4.  Allotments  to  States  for  cooper¬ 
ative  agricultural  extension  work  . 

202,312 

145,000 

100,000 

-45,000 

Total  Obligations . 

533,155 

555, 670 

554, 670 

-  1,000 

Transfer  to  Trea.sury  Department  .  .  . 

1,  S20 

— 

— 

— 

Unobligated: 

Legislative  impoundments  and  savings 

13,721  ' 

Total  . 

548,496 

555, 670 

554, 670 

-  1,000(1) 

(1)  The  Badget  estimate  for  1937  includes  a  transfer  of  $191,578  of  funds 
heretofore  allotted  for  "General  adrainis trative  expenses"  and  "Motion  Pictures," 
which  are  estimated  for  1937  under  those  headings,  and  an  actual  reduction  of  $1,000 
in  this  appropriation. 


Adjustments  between  the  projects  also  occur  as  indicated  in  the  Project 
Statement.  These  adjustments  are  necessary  to  provide  professional  and  clerical 
assistance  urgently  needed  for  supervision  of  increased  extension  work.  Diuring 
the  current  fiscal  year,  funds  for  the  various  States  and  Hawaii  totaling  $8,000,000 
were  made  available  under  the  authorization  of  the  Bankhead- Jones  Act,  but  no 
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provision  was  made  for  the  resulting  increase  in  essential  supervisory  duties; 
and  since  the  oeginning  of  the  emergency  programs  the  increased  demands  upon 
the  Extension  Service  have  heen  such  tho.t  it  has  been  seriously  handicapped  by 
lack  of  personnel  for  giving  necessary  supervision,  advice,  and  assistance  to 
extension  field  workers. 


WORK  DOim  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

General . — This  appropriation  provides  funds  for  administration  of 
cooperative  extension  work  conducted  in  continental  United  States  and  the 
Territories  of  Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  Puerto  Rico  and  the  maintenance  of  the  nec¬ 
essary  professional  and  clerical  staff  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  It  supple¬ 
ments,  by  allotment  of  money  to  States  and  Territories,  the  funds  provided  by 
other  legislation  for  cooperative  agricultural  extension  v/ork.  This  appropriatio' 
is,  therefore,  a  very  necessary  and  vital  part  of  the  cooperative  agricultural 
extension  system,  and  its  continuance  is  necessaiy  to  the  proper  conduct  of  this 
important  phase  of  the  Department’s  work. 

Technical  Advice  and  Assistance  in  Sup.iect-Matter  Pields  to  State 
Extension  Forces. — This  project  covers  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  four  regional 
administration  sections  (North  Central,  Northeastern,  South  -arid  Western) , 
a  section  of  subject-matter  specialists,  and  a  section  of  agricultural  economists. 
The  staff  of  the  regional  sections  is  essential  to  the  efficient  field  adminis¬ 
tration  of  extension  work,  the  inspection  of  expenditures  under  Federal  grants  in 
various  States,  and  the  coordination  of  all  extension  work  in  the  field.  The 
subject-matter  specialists  and  economic  extension  staff  carry  to  the  State  exten¬ 
sion  services  the  findings  of  the  research  bureaus  of  the  Federal  Department 
and  assist  them  to  incorporate  such  facts  in  their  State  programs.  They  carry 
information  of  va.lue  also,  from  State  to  State,  along  the  lines  of  agriculture 
and  home  economics. 

Studies  of  Extension  Methods  and  Assistance  in  Training  Courses  for 
State  Extension. — The  v^ork  under  this  project  is  very  essential  as  the  Exten¬ 
sion  Service  originates,  plans,  and  conducts  in  cooperation  with  other  sections 
of  the  Federal  extension  service  and  the  various  State  extension  services  field 
and  office  studies  aimed  at  the  development  of  a  scientific  body  of  information 
which  will  aid  in  the  further  development  of  agricultural  extension,  home  econ¬ 
omics  extension,  and  boys'  and  girls'  4-H  Club  work  and  increase  the  efficiency 
of  extension  workers  engaged  in  these  lines  of  work;  promotes  and  assists  the 
development  of  more  adequate  professional  training  of  extension  workers  -  both 
for  those  planning  to  enter  the  y^rork  and  for  those  already/'  in  the  service; 
records  and  measures  the  accomplishments  of  the  cooperative  extension  system,  and 
analyzes  and  interprets  the  results  obtained  in  terms  of  teaching  activities  an.d 
educational  progress. 

Preparation  and  Distribution  of  Visual  Material  and  Extension  Liter¬ 
ature  to  Department  a.nd  State  Extension  Forces. — Under  this  project,  the 
Extension  Service  maintains  such  activities  as  its  photographic  library,  editorial 
nnit,  writers  for  preparation  of  special  educational  material,  lantern  slides  and 
film  strips,  and  similar  informational  functions.  Service  in  connection  with 
informational  and  illustrative  material  is  rendered  to  the  approximately  7,000 
extension  field  workers.  All  annual  reports  and  similan  data  are  prepared  under 
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this  project,  i'he  results  of  this  activity  are  far-reaching  and  important  and 
the  project  should  be  continued. 

Allotments  to  States  for  Cooperative  Agricultural  Extension  Work. — 

Under  this  project  funds  are  made  available  to  the  various  States,  Hawaii,  and 
Puerto  Rico  to  supplement  salaries  of  field  extension  workers.  These  funds  help 
to  .adjust  inequities  in  Federal  grants  due  to  the  distribution  of  such  funds 
on  the  basis  of  population.  Through  payment  of  direct  salaries  to  extension 
agents,  they  tend  also  to  bring  about  a  closer  relationship  with  the  Federal 
Department  of  Agriculture  by  reason  of  Federal  appointment.  Such  appointment 
likewise  carries  with  it  the  free  mailing  privilege  and  benefits  of  the  Federal 
Compensation  Act.  The  countinuance  of  funds  for  the  purposes  mentioned  is 
considered  important  and  necessary. 


EL/ISRGFIiCY  FJiroS 
Direct  Allotments 


Obligated, 

Estim.ated 

Estimo.ted 

Projects 

obligovtions , 

obligations , 

1935 

1936 

1937 

AGRICULTURAL  ADJUSTIIFIIT  ADM  IHI  STRATI  OH  FUHDS  : 

r  ^ 

I.  Technical  assistance 'to  Extension  Service' 

--r 

(Washington  office)!  on  agricultiiral  adjust- 
ment  prograins. 

Salaries  and  Expenses, 

Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration 

1.  For  the  services  of  an  extension  econ- 

omist  to  assist  in  the  formulating  of 
marketing  a^Teements  and  in  the  educa¬ 
tional  and  administrative  work  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  them  in  the  field,  as  related 
to  the  urograins  of  the  A. A. A . 

$  3,550 

$  6,600 

$  6,600 

2.  For  the  services  of  a  scientific  illus- 

trator  to  assist  in  the  preparation  of 
visual  material  in  connection  v/ith  the 
art  requirements  of  the  Division  of 
Information  of  the  A-A-A . 

450 

1,800 

1,800 

Total,  Salaries  and  Expenses,  Agcricul- 

t\iral  Adjustment  Administration.  .  .  . 

4,000 

8,400 

8,400 

X 
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MERGENCY  IU^IDS  -  Continued 
Direct  AHottnents  -  Continued 


Projects 


2. 


3. 


1 1 .  Technical  advi ce  and  assistance  to  State 
extension  forces  on  af:ri cultural  adjust¬ 

ment  uro!°:rams. 

Advances  to 

Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration 

1.  Funds  reimbursed  for  salary  of  extension 
employee  paid  by  the  Extension  Service 
during  the  period  of  service  with  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration. 
Combined  commodity  budget  (cotton, 
wheat,  tobacco,  corn  and  hogs,  sugar, 
peanuts  and  rice);  For  the  employment 
of  emergency  agents,  clerks,  etc.,  and 
for  travel  expenses,  telegraph,  etc., 
necessary  to  conduct  an  educational 
campaign  for  the  control  of  cotton, 
corn,  tobacco,  wheat,  sugar,  peanut  and 
rice  acreages,  and  in  the  production  of 

hogs . 

Compliance  supervisors,  supplies,  etc. 
(cotton  and  tobacco):  For  the  employment 
of  compliance  supervisors  to  measure 
acreage  and  other  work  incident  to  clear¬ 
ing  certification  forms  in  Cotton  and 
Tobacco  Adjustment  programs,  purchase  of 
necessary  measuring  equipment,  supplies, 

etc . 

Tobacco  coinrnitteemen :  For  the  employment 
of  committeemen  to  assist  in  contacting 
growers  in  connection  with  regular  tobac¬ 
co  prograxas  (cigar  leaf  and  flue- cur e d)  . 
Sugar  committeemen  (La.):  For  the  era- 
plo;;7ment  of  county  and  community 
committeemen  to. assist  in  contacting  suga 
producers  Ay itn  the  sugar  acreage  reducti 
campaign  in  Louisiana.  ......... 

For  the  employment  of  committeemen  and/or 
compliance  supervisors  for  carrying  out 
the  plans  of  the  sign-up  campaign  and  the 
checking  of  farms  for  compliance  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  peanut  production  ad¬ 
justment  program . . . 

For  the  employment  of  necessary  field  per 
sonnel  to  assist  in  contacting  rice  pro¬ 
ducers  in  connection  with  the  rice  acreag 
reduction  campaign  in  Arkansas,  Louisiana 
Texas,  and  California . 


4. 


5. 


6. 


7. 


Obligated, 

1935 


$  4,734 


6,009,749 


2,777,410 


18, 680 


15,180 


360,000 


72 , 500 


Estimated 
obligations , 
1936 


5,200,000 


84,350 


175,000 


70,000 


Estimated 
obligations , 
1937 


5,200,000 


84,350 


175,000 


70 , 000 
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EMERGENCY  EUND3  -  Continued 


Direct  Allotments 

-  Continued 

Obligated, 

Estimated 

Es  timated 

Projects 

obligations , 

obligations , 

1935 

1936 

1937 

8.  Por  supervision  of  the  measurement  of 
laiid  plojited  to  cotton  'under  contract 
d'uring  1935,  the  payment  of  supervisor 
local  supervisors,  and  clerical  help 
incident  to  the  measurement,  computing 
areas,  and  completing  compliance  forms 
in  connection  uith  such  contracts  in 
order  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
the  1934-1935  cotton  acreage  reduc¬ 
tion  programs . 

5, 

$  2,500,600 

$  2,500,600 

9.  Eor  the  erriployment  of  tobacco  apprais¬ 
ers  in  cigar-leaf  producing  States  and 
supervisors  in  both  the  flue-cured  and 
cigar-leaf  tobacco  producing  States 
for  compliance  work  in  tobacco  adjust¬ 
ment  programs.  .  .  . 

140,000 

140 , 000 

10.  Eor  the  employment  of  field  personnel 
to  contact  sug;ar  cane  producers  in 
connection  v^rith  the  sugar  cane  for 
sirup  program . 

25, 000 

25,000 

Total,  Advances  to  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Administration . 

$9,258,253 

8,194,950 

8,194,950 

III.  Special  assistance  to  State  exten- 

sion  services  in  the  administration 

of  the  Cotton  Act  of  1934. 

Administration  of  Cotton  Act  for  1934. 

1.  Cotton  taggers:  Eor  the  employment 
of  special  employees  to  tag  old 
cotton  in  connection  v/ith  the  Cotton 
Act  of  1934  (Bankhead  Act) . 

125,000 

2.  Cotton  Act  of  1934;  Eor  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  the  field-service  personnel 
required  and  all  extra  expense  nec¬ 
essary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  the  Cotton  Act  for  the  crop  year.  , 

8,959,395 

3, 537,500 

3,537,500 

Total,  Administration  of  Cotton  Act 
of  1934 . 

9,084,395 

3,537,500 

3,537,500 

**•  6  b  4* 

EMSECTCY  EtMDS  -  Continued 


Direct  Allotments  -  Continued 


Projects 

Obligated, 

1935 

Estimated 
obligations , 
1936 

Estimated 
obligations , 
1937 

IV.  Suecial  assistance  to  State  extension 

services  in  the  administration  of  the 

Kerr-Smith  Tobacco  Act. 

Advances  to  Department  of  A^’ri culture 

under  Tobacco  Act  of  June  28,  1934. 

For  the  employment  of  committeemen  and/or 
clerks  to  assist  in  the  administration  of 
the  Kerr-Smith  Tobacco  Act . 

J  151,000 

$  229,000 

^  229,000 

V.  Special  assistance  to  State  extension 

services  on  cattle  purchase  proA’ram  for 
removal  of  sur'plus 

General  Expenses, 

Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration 

To  enable  various  State  extension  services 
to  complete  cattle  purchase  reports  and 
related  material  required  in  connection 
with  the  1934-1935  cattle  purchase  relief 
program  which  may  not  have  been  completed 
by  June  30,  1935  . 

60 , 000 

TOTAL,  AGFJCULTUPA.L  ADJUSTMENT 

ADM  IN  1 3  TEAT  I  ON  FTjND  S . 

18,497, 64£ 

12,029,850 

11,969,850 

Loans  and  Eelief  in  Stricken  Agricultural 
Areas 

Technical  advice  and  assistance  to  State 
extension  forces  in  drought-relief 
programs,  covering  salaries  and 
miscellaneous  expenses  incident  to 
conducting  educational  work  relating  to 
relief  in  drought-stricken  agricultural 
areas . . . 

1,900,000 

total,  meegency  funds 

(Direct  Allotments) . 

20,397,  648. 

12,029,850 

11,969,850 
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WO?.K  DONE  UNDER  AGRICULTURAL  ADJUSTMENT  ADMINISTRATION 
AILD  OTHER  EMERGENCY  EUNDS. 


The  Extension  Service  is  cooperating  with  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Administration  in  carrying  out  the  educational  phases  of  the  production  control 
programs.  Extension  workers  explain  to  farmers  the  purpose  of  the  production 
control  programs,  the  extent  to  which  they  affect  producers,  the  agreements 
which  it  is  proposed  that  farmers  shall  enter  into,  and  similar  points  that  may 
Le  helpful  to  producers  in  aiTiving  at  a  conclusion  as  to  whether  or  not  they 
desire  to  cooperate.  Extension  workers  organize  the  work  in  the  various  States, 
set  up  county  and  community  committees,  train  these  committeemen  so  that  they 
are  able  to  present  the  plan  to  other  farmers,  assist  farmers  in  filling  out  and 
executing  contracts  and  in  all  other  ways  make  certain  that  every  farmer  has  an 
opportunity  to  have  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  production  control  plans 
for  the  community  in  which  he  is  interested.  Extension  workers  also  assist  in 
the  formulation  and  operation  of  countj?'  control  associations,  in  the  delivery 
of  checks  covering  rental  and  benefit  pa^/ments  and  similar  matters,  acting 
as  a  general  field  contact  force  for  the  Adjustment  program. 

In  order  that  the  Agricultui’al  Adjustment  Administration  might  have 
a  trained  local  representative  in  every  important  agricultural  county,  it 
was  necessary  to  supplement  the  existing  force  of  county  agricultural  agents 
through  the  employment  of  approximately  1,000  emergency  agents.  As  available 
Federal,  State,  and  county  f'onds  were  already  fully  utilized  in  financing  the 
staff  previously  employed,  the  cost  of  these  additional  agents  necessarily 
fell  almost  entirely  on  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration.  State  and 
county  extension  workers  in  all  States  in  which  important  production  control 
campaigns  have  been  conducted  have  given  practically  their  entire  time  to  the 
adjustment  work,  including  specialists  in  mai^y  lines  not  directly  covered  by 
adjustment  programs,  these  specialists  having  been  temporarily  transformed  into 
supervisors  or  otherwise  engaged  in  production  control  activities. 

On  June  29,  1935,  the  Bankhead- Jones  Act  (  U. S.C.  title  5,  secs.  511, 

512;  Act  of  June  29,  1935'  )  became  effective  and  the  appropriation  authorized 
($8,000,000)  was  made  available  in  the  Second  Defici ency  Act,  1935.  These 
funds  will  replace  the  greater  part  of  funds  heretofore  made  available  by  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  for  the  above-mentioned  purposes.  It  is 
expected  that  certain  phases  of  expense,  such  as  cost  of  supervision  of  and 
actual  measuring  of  acreages  (compliance  work)  will  be  paid  by  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Administration,  however,  as  heretofore. 

A  large  item  of  expense  in  the  production  control  campaigns  is  the 
employment  of  State,  county,  and  community  committeemen,  compliance  supervisors, 
and  necessary  clerical  assistance,  who  present  the  control  plans  at  local 
meetings  or  to  individual  farmers  and  who  make  the  inspection  of  farms  of  con¬ 
tract  signers  to  see  that  provisions  of  the  contract  are  carried  out.  While 
Payment  to  the  county  workers  is  nominal,  being  little  more  than  the  cost  to 
them  of  operating  their  automobiles  in  traveling  from  farm  to  farm,  the  large 
number  necessarily  employed  brings  the  total  cost  to  a.  high  figure.  The  pay¬ 
ments  to  such  co-onty  workers  on  the  wheat,  corn-hog,  and  certain  of  the  tobacco 
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production  control  cornpo i;.-;ns  are  made  "by  deductions  from  benefit  payments  to 
the  farmers  in  the  county  in  which  they  serve,  these  payments  being  made  by 
the  County  Production  Control  Association,  and  not  by  the  Extension  Service. 

The  funds  here  under  discussion  represent  the  cost  of  the  services  of  special 
employments  in  cotton,  rice,  and  peanut  campaigns  and  in  certain  of  the 
tobacco  control  campaigns.  At  the  request  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Administration,  such  payments  are  handled  by  the  Extension  Service. 

For  the  fisco.l  year  1935,  a  special  allotment  v\ras  provided  for  the 
employment  of  special  cotton  assistants,  State  and  county  committeemen,  and 
necessary  clerical  help  required  in  the  administration  of  the  Cotton  Act  of 
1934  in  the  several  States  in  which  Cotton  is  produced;  also  for  the  rental 
or  purchase  of  equipment  and  supplies,  the  rental  of  office  space,  telephone, 
telegraph,  freight,.;  and  express  charges,  and  such  other  expenditures  as  might 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  Act. 

The  remainder  of  funds  transferred  to  the  Extension  Service  provide 
for  the  •  employment  of  such  additional  extension  workers  as  m.ay  be  necessary 
to  present  the  production  control  plans  in  all  important  agricultural  coionties, 
for  the  employment  of  clerical  help  in  county  agent  offices  to  assist  farmers 
in  executing  their  contracts,  for  extra  travel  by  State  and  county  workers 
incident  to  the  conduct  of  these  campaigns,  and  all  other  expenses  which  are 
properly  a  part  of  the  educational  work. 

In  the  spring  and  summer  of  1934  large  areas  in  Central,  Western  and 
Southern  States  were  stricken  v/ith  drought  conditions  and  some  measures 
toward  relief  by  the  Federal  Government  became  necessary.  Relief  funds  were 
allocated  by  the  President  to  the  Department  and  allocated  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  various  bureaus  designated  to  assist  in  this  relief  work. 
Funds  for  the  extension  plis.ses  of  the  drought  work  were  administered  prior 
to  September  1,  1934  by  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration,  but  effec¬ 
tive  that  date,  an  allotment  was  made  by  the  Secretary  directly  to  the  Exten¬ 
sion  Service  in  order  tha,t  State  extension  forces  might  continue  to  a.ssist  in 
alleviating  the  effects  of  this  disaster.  ITecessary  transfers  of  personnel  and 
other  adjustments  were  immediately  arranged  between  the  Extension  Service  and 
the  Agricult’ural  Adjustment  Administration,  and.  the  Extension  Service  during 
the  period  September  1,  1934  to  June  30,  1935  administered  the  educational 
phases  of  the  drought  programs  through  extension  directors  of  the  States 
affected. 

Extension  workers  dealt  directly  with  farmers  in  connection  with 
the  details  surro'onding  the  purchase  by  the  Eederal  Government  of  cattle  in 
drought  stricken  areas  and  on  matters  relating  to  feed  and  seed  distribution. 
State  directors  v;ere  authorized  to  employ  necessary  clerical  help  and  incur 
miscellaneous  expenses;  in  addition,  the  Extension  Service  appointed,  wherever 
necessary,  county  drought  directors  at  $1,800  per  annum  each,  assistant  county 
drought  directors  at  $1,620  per  annum  each,  and  paid  necessary  traveling  ex¬ 
penses  of  agents  and  supervising  officials.  Close  cooperation  was  maintained  . 
with  the  Cattle  Purchase  and  Commodity  Pu.rchase  Sections  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Administration. 
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(h5  Motion  pictures 

Appropriation  Act,  1936. . .  ....  .  - 

Allotment  from  "Farmers'  cooperative 

demonstration  v/ork" . .  $79,000 

Budget  Estimate,  1937 .  79,000  (l) 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Projects 

1935 

1936 

(Estimated) 

1937 

(Estimated) 

Obligated: 

Preparation  of  motion  pictures . 

Distribution  of  motion  pictures  .  .  .  . 

$56,415 

7,  681 

$70,360 

8,  640 

$70,360 

8,640 

Total  obligations  ....... 

64,096 

79,000 

79,000 

Unobligated: 

Savings  . 

878 

Total . . . 

64,974 

79,000 

79,000  (1) 

(l)  Tile  Radget  estimate  for  1937  includes  a  transfer  of  $79,000  By 
transfer  from,  the  appropriation  "Farmers'  cooperative  demonstration  work", 
which  is  reduced  accordingly  for  1937.  To  conform  to  the  uniform  project 
system  of  the  Department,  the  motion  picture  work,  v/hich  has  been  financed 
for  many  years  under  the  appropriation  for  "Farmers'  cooperative  demonstration 
work",  is  set  up  as  a  separate  activity. 

WORK  DOi®  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

General . — These  funds  meet  the  expenses  incident  to  the  maintenance  of 
a  motion-picture  laboratory  for  the  production  of  motion  pictures  as  a  means  of 
disseminating  information  on  the  results  of  scientific  research  of  the  various 
bureaus  of  the  Department  and  to  teach  improved  methods  and  practices  in 
agriculture,  forestry,  conservation,  rural  engineering,  home  economics,  and 
kindred  subjects.  The  continuation  of  this  project  is  necessary. 

Preparation  of  motion  pictures. —  Under  this  project  the  actual  productior 
costs  of  manufacturing  motion  pictures  are  provided.  In  cooperation  with  the 
various  bureaus  of  the  Department,  scenarios  and  other  details  are  worked  out. 
Trained  personnel  is  provided  for  making  the  necessary  pictures  and  for  de¬ 
velopment,  processing,  and  other  steps  essential  to  the  completion  of  the 
films.  TrEivelling  expenses  incident  to  the  actual  photographic  work  and  funds 
for  the  transportation  of  equipmient  are  also  provided  under  this  project. 

This  project  is  essentieJ  to  the  production  of  Departmental  motion  pictures. 

^Distribution  of  motion  pictures. — Under  this  project  funds  are  made 
availaole  for  the  actual  distribution  of  the  completed  films.  Necessarj?-  per¬ 
sonnel  is  provided  in  Washington,  D.  C* ,  to  maintain  records  and  to  distribute 
films.  Notifications  of  release  of  films  are  prepared  and  catalogues  and  other 
necessary  information  furnished.  Films  are  loaned  to  the  7,000  extension 
workers  on  request  and  to  other  educational  agencies.  The  continuance  of  this 
project  is  essential  to  the  efficient  and  effective  motion-picture  work. 
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(i)  ACrHI CULTURAL  EXHIBITS  AT  EAIRS 

Appropriation  Act,  1936.  ...  .  $85,000 

Budget  Estimate,  1937  ...  .  85,000 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Pro je  cts 

1935 

1936 

(Estimated) 

1937 

(Estimated) 

Obligated: 

Preparation  of  agricultural  ex¬ 
hibits  to  be  shown  at  fairs.... 
Exhibition  of  cigricultura.l 
exhibits  at  ■f’airs . . 

$35,059 

34,443 

$43,213 

41,787 

$43,213 

41 ,  787 

Total  obligations . 

69,502 

85,000 

85,000 

Unobligated: 

Savings . 

Total . 

420 

- 

- 

-  69  922 

85,000 

85,000 

WORK  DO’NE  mnCER  THIS  iiPPROPRIATION 

Ceneral . — This  appropriation  item  affords  the  means  hy  which  the 
Department  provides  the  public  with  agricultural  information  in  exhibit  form 
which  has  come  to  be  recognized  as  one  of  the  importa,nt  teaching  methods. 

It  also  enables  the  Department,  through  the  maintenance  of  a  trained  staff, 
to  effectively  coordinate  the  general  exhibits  w'ork  of  its  bureaus.  The 
activity  is  carried  on  through  a  cooperative  arrangement  with  State  and 
interstate  fairs  within  the  United  States  by  which  the  Department  furnishes 
the  exhibits  and  personnel  for  their  management  and  demonstration,  and  the 
fairs  pay  a  share  of  the  cost  of  transporting  exhibits,  furnish  exhibition 
space  free,  pay  drayage  and  labor  for  nriloading  and  reloading  cars  at  exhibition 
points,  common  labor  for  unpacking,  installing,  dismantling,  and  repacking  the 
exhibits,  and  janitor,  watchman,  electrical,  and  such  other  special  services 
as  are  necessary  to  accomplisn  creditable  disnlay.  The  appropriation  is  used 
for  projects  as  follows: 

Frenaration  of  agricultural  exhibits  to  be  shown  at  fairs. — Ti^ork  under 
this  project  consists  of  the  planning  and  preparing  of  agricultural  exhibits, 
involving  (a)  investigations  of  materials  and  methods  and  principles  useful  in 
exhibit  work;  (b)  an  analysis  of  exhibit  proposals,  consultation  with  subject- 
matter  specialists,  determination  of  form  of  presentation,  and  preparation  of 
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exhibit  designs  and  building  plans*-  knd  (c)  constraction  and  maintenance  of 
exhibits,  involving  the  development  of  mechanical  appliances,  electrical 
devices,  art  work,  modeling,  and  lettering. 

Exhibition  of  agricultural  exhibits  at  fairs. — Work  under  this  project 
consists  of  negotiating  financial  and  cooperative  agreements  with  fairs.  Govern¬ 
ment  departments  and  bureaus,  railroads,  associations,  organizations,  and  other 
agencies  for  the  movement,  installation,  display,  and  demonstration  of  educa¬ 
tional  exhibits  at  about  seventy-five  exhibitions  each  year,  direction  and 
management  of  such  exhibitions,  and  the  warehousing,  shipment,  return,  and  care 
of  a  vast  number  of  educational  exhibits. 

(j)  A  CENTURY  OF  PROGRESS 

(The  Chicago  World's  Fair  Centennial  Celebration) 

Transfer  to  Agriculture. 

A  transfer  of  funds  of  $21,839  for  the  fiscal  year  1935  was  made  from 
the  State  Department  to  the  Division  of  E:>±!.ibits,  Extension  Service,  under  the 
appropriation  3-04/4549  Chicago  Vforld's  Fair  Centennial  Celebration  (Transfer 
to  Agriculture),  Act  of  June  19,  1934. 

This  transfer  was  for  the  purpose  of  employing  personnel,  purchasing 
materials,  and  the  making  of  contracts  necessary  in  designing,  preparing, 
assembling,  transporting,  installing,  demonstrating,  and  arranging  for  the 
safekeeping  of  the  Department's  exhibits  at  a  Century  of  Progress  Exposition 
in  Chicago  and  their  return  to  the  custody  of  the  Department  and  restoration 
to  such  condition  as  to  permit  their  use  at  subsequent  expositions  and  fairs. 


(k)  CALIFORNIA  PACIFIC  INTERNATIONAL  EXPOSITION 
(Transfer  to  Agricult'ore) 

*?  / 

A  transfer  of  $20,000  was  made  for  fiscal  years  1935  and  1936  under 
appropriation  3-05/6352,  California  Pacific  International  Exposition  (Transfer 
to  Agriculture,  Act  March  21,  1935)  1935-1936,  from  General  Appropriation, 
"Independent  Office",  to  the  Extension  Service. 

This  appropriation  was  for  the  purpose  of  employing  personnel,  pur¬ 
chasing  materials,  and  the  m.aking  of  contracts  necessary  in  designing,  prepar¬ 
ing,  and  assembling  educational  exhibits,  portraying  activities  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  and  installing,  demonstrating,  and  maintaining  these 
exhibits  at  the  California  Pacific  International  Exposition,  San  Diego, 
California,  and  for  their  return  to  the  custody  of  the  Department  and 
restoration  to  such  condition  as  to  permit  their  use  at  subsequent  occasions. 
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'EIvlEHGENCY  EUNDS 
Direct  Allotments 


Projects 


Agricultiiral  Adjustment  Administration 

(Salaries  and  Expenses); 

For  preparation  of  exliiDits  in  connection 
with  agricultnral  adjustment  programs, 
including  the  employment  and  necessary 
expenses  of  personnel  engaged  in  the  field 
and  the  prepareition  and  display  of  spec¬ 
ial  exhibits  to  present  the  A.A-A*.  pro¬ 
gram  for  farm  crop  and  livestock  pro¬ 
duction  under  the  farm  managem.ent  principle 
advocated  by  the  Administration  at  State, 
interstate,  and  other  fairs,  meetings,  etc- 
during  the  exhibition  season . 


Emergency  nelief  Appropriation  Act  of  1935; 


Obligated, 

1935 


$10,000 


Es  timated 
obligations , 
1936 


Estimated 

obligations 

1937 


For  renovating  and  rebuilding  agricultural 
exhibits,  including  the  emplojonent  and 
necessary  expenses  of  personnel  engaged  in 
discarding,  dismantling,  and  reducing  to 
utilizable  material  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  exiiibits  that  have  served  their 
usefulness,  renovating,  revising,  and 
rebuilding  exhibits  that  still  contain 
useful  information;  classifying,  listing,  . 
and  describing  complete  exhibits  and 
salvaged  materials;  rearrangement  of 
exhibits  and  salvag.ed  materials  in  the 
warehouse  to  create  more  space  to  facili¬ 
tate  construction  work  and  shipments  and 
the  erection  of  certain  partitions  to  im.- 


prove  working  conditions . :  --  --  --  :  $ 

Total  Emergency  Funds  (Direct  ;  ; 

Allotments) . ;  10,000  ; 


4,066 

4,066 
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(1)  GOOPEEATIVS  PAPI'I  FORESTRY 


A'opropriation  Act,  1936.  56,838 

Gadget  Estimate,  1937 . .  56,838 


PROJECT  3TATEME1IT 


Projects 

1935 

1936 

Estimated 

1937 

Estimated 

Obligated: 

Technical  advice  and  assistance 
in  farm  forestry  to  State  Exten¬ 
sion  forces . 

$  5,291 

$  6,298 

$  6,298 

Allotments  to  Staites  for  cooper¬ 
ative  farm  forestry . 

44,082 

50 , 540 

50,  540 

Total  obligations  . 

49,373 

56,838 

56,838 

Unobligated! 

Savings  .  . 

5,167 

Total . 

54,540 

56,838 

56,838 

PORK  DOPE  UIRDER  THIS  APPROPPJATIOH 


General . — Section  5  of  the  Clarke-KcKary  Forestry  Act  of  Jime  7,  1924 
authorizes  an  annual  appropriation  of  $100,000  for  the  promotion  of  educational 
work  with  farm  people  in  establishing,  improving,  and  renev/ing  wood  lots,  shelter- 
belts,  windbreaks,  and  other  valuable  forest  growth  and  in  grov/ing  and  renewing 
useful  timber  crops.  Part  of  this  appropriation  may  be  used  in  Washington  for 
administration  and  the  remainder  is  allotted  to  the  States  and  Territories  in  such 
amounts  as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  determ.ine  upon  or  as  may  be  agreed  upon 
with  the  States,  provided  the  States  expend  an  equal  amount  for  a  like  purpose. 

The  project  in  the  States  usually  is  made  in  cooperation  with  the  State  forestry 
department  but  is  administered  by  the  State  agricultural  extension  director  of  the 
land-grant  college  as^  definite  part  of_  the  cooperative  agricultural  extension 
system  of  each  such  institution.  This  appropriation  is,  therefore,  a  very 
necessary  and  vital  part  of  the  cooperative  agricultural  extension  system,  and  its 
continuance  is  necessary  to  the  proper  conduct  of  this  important  phase  of  the 
Department  ’  s  work. 

Technical  advice  and  assistance  in  farm  forestry  to  State  extension  forces. — 
This  project  covers  the  cost  of  the  employment  of  one  extension  forester  specialist 
in  Washington,  as  part  of  this  appropriation  may  be  used  for  administration  in 
Washington.  His  services  are  very  essential  to  the  coordination  of  all  extension 
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activities  in  farm  forestry  in  the  field.  He  cooperates  with  the  Federal 
Forest  Service  and  is  responsible  to  that  service  for  the  information  on 
all  phases  of  forestiy  which  he  carries  to  the  States  and  to  the  Federal 
Extension  Service  for  his  contacts  with  extension  forces  in  the  field. 

The  extension  forester  assists  the  State  extension  services  to  incorporate 
the  practica.1  results  of  the  research  findings  of  the  Federal  Department 
in  their  State  extension  forestry  programs  and  carries  information  in 
improved  forestry  and  gathers  information  as  he  travels  from  State  to  State. 
This  specialist  also  prepares  forestry  extension  literature,  makes  talks 
and  radio  addresses,  and  otherwise  promotes  better  forestry  practices. 

Allotments  to  States  for  cooperative  farm  forestry. — Under  thi s 
project  funds  are  used  for  cooperation  with  the  States  in  the  employment 
of  extension  foresters.  The  usual  arrangement  is  for  tiie  Federal  Government 
to  contribute  toward  the  salary  of  the  extension  forester,  the  State  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  remainder  of  his  salary,  State  travel  expenses,  clerical  help, 
and  other  necessary  expenses.  Usually  the  State  contribution  is  considerably 
more  than  that  of  the  Federal  Government.  At  present  this  cooperative  arrange¬ 
ment  is  in  effect  with  34  States  and  Paerto  Pico.  A  very  large  part  of  the 
farm  acreage  of  the  United  States  is  in  v/oodland  and  much  of  the  incomie  of 
the  farmers  in  certain  sections,  particularly  the  Northeastern  and  Southern 
States,  is  from  forest  products.  County  agents  generally  are  not  trained  in 
forest  management  and  need  the  assistance  of  farm  forestry  specialists  in 
strengthening  their  w'ork  in  this  field.  The  extension  forester  arranges 
demonstrations  in  woodlot  management,  selection  of  trees  for  cutting,  esti¬ 
mating  of  merchantable  timber,  and  in  other  fields.  In  many  States  the 
extension  forester  is  also  active  in  assisting  farmers  in  forest  planting 
plans  and  in  Interesting  members  of  boys'  and  girls'  clubs  in  tree  planting. 
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(m)  COOPERATIVE  AGRICULTURAL  EXTENSION  WORK 
(Permanent  Annual  Smith-Lever  Appropriation) 


Appropriation,  1936 . $4,686,096 

Estimate  1937 .  4,696,096 


Increase . .  .  .  . .  10,000 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


1936 

1937 

Projects 

1935 

Estimated 

Estimated 

Increase 

Payments  to  States,  Hawaii, 

and  Puerto  Rico  for  cooper¬ 
ative  agricultural  extension 
work  (Smith-Lever  Act) . 

$4,676,096 

$4,  686,096 

$  4,696,096 

$10,000 

The  increase  of  $10,000  for  1937  is  the  annual  increment  for  Puerto  Rico 
authorized  "by  the  Act  of  March  4,  1931,  extending  the  benefits  of  the  Smith-Lever 
Act  to  Puerto  Rico. 


WORK  DONE  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

This  is  the  permanent  annual  appropriation  for  cooperative  extension  work 
provided  in  the  Smith-Lever  Act  of  May  8,  1914,  as  amended  by  the  extension  of  this 
Act  to  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  by  the  Act  of  May  16,  1928  and  to  Pherto  Rico  by 
the  Act  of  March  4,  1931,  Under  the  provisions  of  these  Acts,  $10,000  is  appro¬ 
priated  annually  to  each  State,  Hav/aii,  and  Puerto  Rico  without  requirements  of 
State  or  Territorial  offset.  In  addition  to  the  States,  Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico 
share  in  the  remainder  of  the  annual  appropriation  in  the  ratio  which  the  rural 
population  of  each  bears  to  the  total  rural  population  of  the  United  States, 

Hawaii,  and  Puerto  Rico.  This  is  the  basic  act  under  which  cooperative  extension 
work  is  conducted  by  the  Departmient  and  the  State  colleges  of  agriculture. 

The  maximum  Eederal  appropriation  authorized  by  the  Act  of  March  4,  1931, 
extending  the  benefits  of  the  basic  permanent  annual  Smith-LevejC  >^t  of  May  8, 

1914  to  the  Territory  of  Puerto  Rico,  is  $95,069.09,  which  will  be  reached  during 
the  fiscal  year  1938. 
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H/IERGENCY  IWDS  -  BUREAU  TOTAL 
(Direct  Allotments) 
Siimmary 


Projects 

Obligated;  Estimated 
: Obligations 
1935  : ,  1936 

Estimated 

Obligations 

1937 

A£:ri cultural  Adjustment  Administration  Funds: 

Salaries  and  Expenses  (Technical  assistance 
to  Extension  Service  (Washington  office) 
on  agricultural  Adjustment  programs) ........ 

$  4,000 

$  8,400 

$  8,400 

Salaries  and  Expenses  (Preparation  of 

exhibits  in  connection  with  agricultural 
adjustment  programs) . 

10 , 000 

_ 

_ 

Advances  to  Agricultural  Adjustment  Adminis¬ 
tration  (Technical  advice  and  assistance  to 
State  extension  forces  on  agricultural  ad¬ 
justment  programs) . . . 

9,258,253 

8,194,950 

8,194, 950 

Administration  of  Cotton  Act  of  1934  (Special 
assistance  to  State  extension  services  in  the 
administration  of  the  Cotton  Act  of  1934).... 

9,084,395 

3,537,500 

3,537,500 

Advances  under  Tobacco  Act,  (Special  Assistance 
to  State  extension  services  in  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  Kerr-Smith  Tobacco  Act) . 

151,000 

229,000 

229,000 

General  Expenses  (Special  assistance  to  State 
extension  services  on  cattle  purchase  program 
for  remnvsl  snrplnR'). . 

60,000 

Loans  and  Relief  in  Stricken  Agricultural  Areas 

(Technical  advice  and  assistance  to  State 
extension  forces  in  drought  relief  programs).. 

1,900,000 

— 

— 

Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Act  of  1935 

(Repairs,  modernization  and  improvement) 
of  agricultural  exhibits) . . 

4,  066 

Total,  Emergency  Funds... . 

20,407,  648 

12,033,916 

11,969,850 
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ITEATHEH  BUEEAU 


(a)  GEl'lERAL  ADMINISTEATIVE  EXPENSES 


Appropriation  Act,  1936  .  $124,840 

Allotments  from 

"General  weather  service  s-nd  research".  $  3,300 

"Aerology"  .  10,140  4-13 , 440 

Total  Available ,  1936  .  138,280 

Budget  Estimate,  1937  .  138 , 280  (l) 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Projects 

1935 

1936 

(Estimated) 

1937 

(Estimated) 

Obligated; 

General  administration  and  business 
service  .  . 

133,050 

138,280 

138,280 

Unobligated; 

Savings . . . 

677 

Total 

133,727 

138,280 

138,280 

(l)  An  increase  of  $13,440  when  compared  with  appropriation  for  1936  hut 
no  change  when  compared  vfith  ejnount  available  for  1936,  since  the  Budget  estimate 
provides  for  the  transfer  of  certahn  a,drainistrat ive  aud  service  positions  now 
carried  under  the  appropriations  for  "General  v.'eather  service  and  research"  and 
"aerology",  in  which  there  a.re  corresponding  reductions  ($13,440)  for  1937. 

WORK  DOilE  Ul-IBER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

General  administra.tion  and  business  service. —  General  administration  of  the 
Bureau  is  centralized  in  Washington,  D.  C.  ,  and  this  aupropriadion  is  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  fiscal  and  administrative  units,  including  offices  concerned  in  rnadters 
of  personnel,  accounting,  contracts,  files,  and  property, 

(b)  GENERAL  WEATHER  SERVICE  AND  RESEARCH 


Appropriad ion  Act ,  1936  . $2,040,968 

Transferred  from; 

"MeteorologicaJ  Station, 

Western  Montana."  .  .  ,  . .  r  10,000 

"Horticultura.1  Protection" .  f  49,467 

Less ; 

Allotment  to  "General 

Adninistra.tive  Expenses"  .  .  .  . . .  -  3,300 

Total  available,  1936  .  2,097,135 

Budget  Estimate,  1937  .....  .  2,227,155 

Increase . . . . .  130,020  (1) 
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PHO^ECT  S^ATEMEl'TT 


Projects 

1935 

1935 

CSstima.ted') 

1937 

(’Estimated') 

Increase 

Otlisated; 

Meteorological  service: 

General  foreco.st  o,nd  v/o.rning 
service . 

$672,608 

$699 , 668 

$757,268 

4 $5 7, 600(2 

Climatological  service . . 

531 , 895 

551,000 

560,000 

4  9,000(3 

Hurrice.no  and  storm  r/e.rning 
service . . . 

116,360 

200,000 

200,000 

f 

River  and  flood  service . 

193,945 

200 , 000 

225 , 000 

f  25,000(4' 

forest  f ire-v/oatlior  service . 

40,475 

42,000 

77,000 

-H,  35,000(5; 

Agricultural  meteorological 
service . 

137,644 

142,000 

142,000 

Marine  service . . 

85 , 285 

88,000 

88,000 

Horticultural  protection 
service . . . 

27,133 

43,467 

43,467 

Total,  Heteorological 

service, . . 

1,805, 345 

1,966,135 

2,092,735 

1-126,500 

Meteorologica.1  research.; 
Meteorological  physics, ......... 

17,923 

18,570 

18,570 

Forecast  improvement  investi- 

gat  ions. . . 

33,908 

35 , 000 

38 , 420 

t  3,420(6) 

Hurricane  investigations, . 

12,110 

12,500 

12,500 

,  -  - 

River  and  flood  have stigat ions. . 

9,688 

10 , 000 

10,000 

I  -  - 

Forest  f ire-.\7ea.ther  investi¬ 
gations  . . . 

3,875 

3,930 

Agricultural  meteorological 

invest  ideations . 

9 , 688 

10,000 

10,000 

-  « 

Climatologica.1  investigations. . . 

27,126 

28 , 000 

28 , 000 

„  _ 

Marihe  meteorological 
investigations . 

'■6,782 

7,000 

7,000 

Horticultura.1  protection 

investiga.tions . 

5 , 800 

6,000 

6,000  • 

—  — 

Total,  ivleteorologice.l  researc]' 

126,900 

131,000 

134 , 420 

-fr  3 , 420 

Total  ohligations 

1,932,245 

2,097,135 

2,227,155 

+130,020(1) 

Unobligated: 

Savings . 

1,007 

—  _ 

— 

Total . 

1,933,252 

2,097,135 

2,227,155 

+130,020(1) 
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(1)  TliG  incronsc  of  $130,020  for  1957  is  on  tho  lasis  of  a  total  o.vc’.ilo-'blo 
appropriation  of  $2,097,135  for  1936  (which  provides  for  tho  transfer  of  $10,000 
from  "Meteorological  Sta,tlon,  Western  Montana",  and  $49,467  from  "Horticultural 
Protection",  and  an  allotment  of  $3,300  to  tho  item  "General  Administrative 
Expenses").  Tho  $130,020  increase  includes: 

(2)  An  increase  of  $57,600  in  the  project  "General  Forecast  and  Warning 
Servuce".  This  will  majco  provision  for  an  indispensa.hle  emergent  need.  Although 
tho  forecast  and  warning  work  conducted  under  this  project  is  among  the  most  essen¬ 
tial  activities  for  v/hich  the  Yfeather  Bureau  is  directly  responsible  to  the  people 
of  the  Nation,  it  has  been  impossible,  because  of  economies  since  1933,  to  main¬ 
tain  the  adequa.te  forecast  service  necessary  to  properly  safegaard  life  and  pro¬ 
perty.  Forecant  and  warning  m.essage  distribution  is  far  below  a  minimum  of  ade¬ 
quacy  and  should  be  returned  to  more  normal  requirements.  The  numerous  field 
headquarters  carrying  on  this  important  vrovk  require  rehabilitation,  particularly 
in  regard  to  instrumentation  and  office  facilities.  Only  the  ba.rest  necessities 
can  be  furnished  b3^  those  additional  fw.nds, 

(3)  An  increene  of  $9,000  in  the  project  "Climatological  Service,"  to 
provide  for  inspection  and  needed  improvement  of  climatological  cooperative  equip¬ 
ment,  The  cooperative  climad'Ologica.1  service  of  the  Bureau  is  unique  in  utilizing 
the  observations  a.nd  reports  of  over  4,000  cooperatives  who  \7ork,  often  over  long 
periods  of  years,  without  pay.  The  successful  operation  of  this  service  depends 
mainly  upon  regular  personal  contact  with  supervisory  officials.  The  interest  of 
the  cooperatives  in  their  work  is  best  maintained  by  personal  rela.tionships  es¬ 
tablished  through  frequent  inspections.  These  inspections  have,  as  a  rule,  be¬ 
cause  of  economy  measures,  been  postponed  in  the  last  several  years  beyond  reason¬ 
able  periods.  Equipment  at  many  of  the  cooperative  stations  is  now  in  poor  con¬ 
dition  and  rehabilitation  is  imperative. 

(4)  An  increase  of  $25,000  in  the  project  "River  and  Flood  Service". 

In  the  floods  of  the  Mississippi  basin  and  elsewhere,  the  Weather  Bureau  has 
saved  through  its  warmings  numerous  lives  and  loroperty  \Yorth  millions  of  dolla^rs. 
This  branch  of  the  Bureau  work  requires  material  strengthening,  hov/ever,  to  enatle 
it  effectively  to  meet  the  ever  increasing  needs  incident  to  the  development  of 
lamge  engineering  projects  and  to  other  changes  in  the  industrial  development  of 
the  country.  The  demands  for  river-stage  forecasts  and  flood  v/annings  have  in¬ 
creased.  Some  regions  subject  to  river  floods  a,ro  not  covered  by  Wea.ther  Bureau 
service  and  those  regions  which  are  covered  should  be  given  a.  more  intensive 
service  to  the  end  of  still  further  reducing  flood  losses.  The  artificia.1  changes 
that  are  being  made  in  an  engineering  v/ag  in  the  floodplahns  of  most  of  tho  rivers 
also  require  a  revision  of  the  entire  flood  forecasting  plan  to  enable  the  Bureau 
to  provide  the  service  it  has  been  a.ble  to  render  in  the  past.  Strengthening  of 
the  service  is  required  to  enable  some  personnel  to  devote  full  time  to  tho  neces¬ 
sary  revision  and  use  of  the  flood  forecasting  formulas  and,  in  addition,  permit 
of  extension  end  improvement  of  tho  mountain  snowfa.ll  v/ork  conducted  under  this 
project.  The  need  for  mountain  snowfall  measurements  and  v/a.ter  runoff  estimedcs 
made  from  these  moauurements  has  increased  beyond  the  present  facilities  of  the 
Weather  Bureau,  v/hich  is  called  upon  to  furnish  information  to  the  operators  of 
the  numerous  reservoirs  in  the  West,  both  to  enable  thorn  to  knov;  a-pproximately 
ho\7  much  waiter  vrill  be  ava.ilaBle  for  povrer,  domestic  use,  irrige-tion,  etc,,  aud 

to  prepare  for  floods.  The  Bureau  is  also  dependent  upon  a  full  knov/ledge  of  tho 
emount  a.nd  condition  of  the  mountain  snow  in  making  flood  forecasts  for  western 
rivers,  such  as  the  Sacramento  in  California  and  the  Columbia  in  Washington  and 
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Oregon.  More  dete.iled,  comprehensive  evp.poration  data  than  nov;  availa-hle  must  he 
-orovided  to  agriculture  and  to  engineers  of  western  reservoirs  where  evaporation 
losses  are  very  great. 

(5)  An  increase  of  $35,000  in  the  project  "Forest  Fire-I7eather  'Jamming 
Service."  There  is  urgent  need  for  improving  a^-nd  materially  strengthening  the 
fire-weather  warning  service.  At  the  present  time  the  organization  is  a  skeleton¬ 
ized  one.  It  is  impossible  to  meet  the  justifiable  demands  of  the  agencies  of  the 
government  (Forest  Service)  and  State  and  private  ovmers  engaged  in  the  protection 
of  forests  for  vreather  information,  especially  localized  forecasts  of  conditions 
favorable  to  the  inception  and  sprea.d  of  forest  fires. 

The  f ire-v/eather  warning  service  is  conducted-  in  seven  districts,  each  dis¬ 
trict  consisting  of  from  one  to  several  Stakes.  Onlj  one  meteorologist  is  on  duty 
in  each  district.  This  does  not  permit  proper  inspection  of  sub sta-t ions,  compil¬ 
ation  and  arrangement  of  records  in  a  form  to  enable  the  forecaster  to  localize 
and  amplify  the  foreca-sts,  or  to  provide  needed  service  in  other  directions. 

Experiments  conducted  in  CeAifornia  for  four  years  v;ith  a  truck  and  radio 
equipment  loaned  by  the  Forest  Service  have  a-bundantly  demonstrated  that  in  maJiy 
cases  far  more  efficiency  is  obtained  bj^  the  forecaster's  proceeding  to  the  region 
of  large  fires  and  giving  to  the  fire  fighters  first-hand  and  frequent  advices 
concerning  weather  conditions  which  may  increase  or  minimize  the  da,nger  of  fire 
spread.  The  vaAue  of  such  service  in  fire  protection  operations  is  greak* 

It  is  the  Burea-u's  purpose  to  equip  each  district  with  a  truck  unit  and 
necessary  personnel  as  soon  as  practicable.  The  increase  under  consideration 
will  permit  truck  units  being  placed  in  the  three  districts  where  they  are  most 
needed.  Each  truck  will  be  equipped  with  meteorological  instruments  and  ra-dio 
receiving  and  sending  apparatus,  thereby  enabling  the  meteorologist  in  charge, 
while  at  the  locality  of  a  fire,  to  obtain  weather  reports,  prepare  charts,  aud 
issue  forecasts  aud  information  to  other  sections.  The  trucks  also  will  be  used 
to  inspect  sub-stations  and  to  transport  instrumental  equipment  thereto. 

(6)  An  increase  of  $3,420  in  the  project  "Forecast  Improvement  Investi¬ 
gator!^".  The  present  stakf  of  khe^Feakho r’ Eure au  Tib raip^7  "pr o bakly  the  la-rg'e's t 
meteorological  library  in  the  world,  is  so  small  that  it  is  with  difficulty  thak 
it  can  perforra  even  the  most  necessary  routine  work  of  accessioning,  cataToging, 
binding,  maintaining  loa-n  and  periodical  records,  supervising  station  libraries, 
and  translating  correspondence.  The  proper  functioning  of  the  library  an  an  aid 
to  the  research  workers  of  the  Bureau,  through  the  prepanation  of  bibliographies 
and  through  reference  work  is  of  first  importance.  Much  of  the  time  of  the 
librarian  and  first  assistant  could  bo  released  for  these  purposes  if  aiditional 
personnel  vrere  available  for  carrying  on  the  ordinary  functions  of  library 
service. 


CHAITGE  III  LANGUAGE 

The  word  "printing"  has  been  inserted  after  the  word  "Government"  to 
correct  an  error  in  the  1936  text. 
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T70HK  DO^IS  Ui'lDER  THIS  APPHOPPJATIOH 

dene ral. — Tliis  appropriation  provides  for  the  conduct  of  most  of  the  major 
service  activities  of  the  Heather  Bureau  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  nation¬ 
wide  raeteorolo{>:ical  activities  serving  agriculture,  commerce,  and  many  other 
snecial  interests,  as  uell  as  the  generaJ.  puhlic.  Basicall;?',  the  work  consists 
of  the  collection  and  dissemination  of  meteorological  data  and  of  the  issuance 
and  distribution  of  weather  forecasts,  \Tarnings,  and  advices.  The  a^dvisory  and 
warning  services,  incl'ading  those  in  connection  \7ith  occurrence  of  storms,  hurri¬ 
canes,  cold  vfaves,  frosts,  f ire-v/eather  conditions,  and  floods,  are  fundamental 
purposes  set  forth  in  the  organic  act  creating  the  Heather  Bureau. 

General  Porecant  and  Harning  Service. — The  preparation  and  dissemination 
of  weather  forecasts  and  v/arnings  constitute  a  fundamental  activity  of  the  Bureau 
for  which  purpose  Congress  originally  authorized  a.  Pederal  v/ea-ther  service  in  1870, 
Under  this  project  the  Bureau  is  required  to  taJce,  record,  encipher,  telegraph, 
and  compile  regular  meteorological  observations;  to  issue  general  and  local  'weather 
foreca-sts  daily,  incl'ading  frost,  cold  v/ave,  and  other  special  v;arnings  and  fore¬ 
casts  when  injario'us  v;eather  and  temperature  conditions  are  e::qoected;  and  to  dis¬ 
seminate  weather  forecasts,  warnings,  and  synopses  by  telephone  and  telegraph,  by 
printed  bulletins,  maps,  and  by  foreca,st  cards,  and  through  cooperation  with  the 
newspapers,  ra.dio  broadca,sting  stations,  and  other  available  moans,  for  the  benefit 
of  agriculture,  corarnerco,  and  navigation  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and  in 
adjacent  ocean  areas.  Synoptic  '/'oather  observations  are  collected  by  telegraph 
and  entered  on  skeleton  maps.  The  f oroca.sters ,  from  coporicncc-  in  deaPing  v;ith 
many  v^eather  maps  and  a  knov/ledge  of  the  phj^sicaJ  processes  involved,  are  able  to 
predict  with  axcaracy  the  v/oathur  changes  that  will  ens'C-G,  The  forecasts  and 
warnings  so  pre'pared  are  promptly  and  widely  disseminated, 

Climatologicad  Service. — This  service  ’w-as  established  by  an  Act  of  Congress 
(U.S.C.,  title  15,  secs.  311-313,  317),  effective  July  1,  1891,  vfnich  charged  the 
Heather  Bureau  with  collecting  meteorological  data  sufficient  to  establish  the 
climatologica.1  ciianacteristics  of  the  United  States.  The  work  covers  the  collec¬ 
tion  and  publication  of  climatological  data  for  all  parts  of  the  United  States, 
including  the  prepa,ration  of  maps  to  show  normal  clirnakic  conditions  in  different 
sections  of  the  co'untry.  It  involves  the  maintenance  of  4,500  cooperative  and 
other  meteorological  stations,  for  which  dailjh  monthly',  and  annual  reports  of 
temperature,  precipitant  ion,  etc.,  are  compiled  and  published.  There  a,re  published 
42  separate  monthl;'"  and  annual  reports,  and  data  for  the  entire  co'untrj^  are  pub¬ 
lished  annually  in  the  Report  of  the  Chief  of  the  Heather  Bureau,  S’ammarizantions 
are  issued  in  Bulletin  H  for  aPl  past  yeaus  of  record. 

Hurricaue  and  Storm  Harning  Service. — Issue  of  storm  wa.rnings  for  the  Great 
Lakes  was  authorized  by  Congress  in  1870.  The  service  has  since  been  extended  to 
the  Atlantic,  Pacific  and  C-ulf  coOnSts,  and  'use  of  radio  on  shipboonrd  has  resulted 
in  extension  of  the  service  to  ships  at  sea.  The  Bureau  must  locate  and  follow 
storms,  incl'ading  those  of  tro'pical  origi'n  (hurr ica,nes)  by  means  of  synoptic  ob¬ 
servations  a.ssembled  on  weather  charts;  furnish  information  as  to  the  loca.tion, 
intensity,  and  probable  movement  of  storms;  and  issue  wa,rnings  of  their  approouh 
(including  prediction  of  dt?,ngerous  winds  and  tides  which  sometimes  attend  them) 
for  the  benefit  of  mariners  and  residents  of  seacoast  and  lakeshore  sections. 
Observations  are  collected  b;''  raUio  and  ca.ble  from  Hest  Indian  sta,tions  and  from 
snips  at  sea  to  s'upplement  the  regular  collection  for  general  forecast  p'urposes. 
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Advices  e-nd  vrarnings  arc  disseminated  dy  tologro,ph,  telephone,  and  ro,dio  irora 
district  forecast  centers,  ’Warnings  arc  displayed  dy  means  of  flags  and  lanterns 
at  359  local  display  sta.tions,  T7hicii  are  raainta-ined  under  the  supervision  of  53 
storm-v/arning  centers. 

River  and  ITlood  Service.  —  Service  ’/as  organized  in  1870  dy  the  installation 
of  a  few  river  and  rain  gages.  The  grov/th  of  the  service  has  deen  gra,dual  and  the 
organization  no\7  consists  of  approximately  700  river-gage  stations,  300  rainfall, 

84  snowfall,  and  adout  50  evaporation  stations.  The  country  is  divided,  for  the 
ourposes  of  administra.tion  and  forecasting,  into  71  districts,  ea.ch  having  a 
central  office,  the  whoD.e  deing  tmder  the  administrative  control  of  the  River  and 
Flood  Division.  Ohe  river  stages  read  daily  are  published  annua.lly  in  one  volume. 
The  primary  object  of  the  service  is  the  rnahing  of  river-stage  a,nd  flood  fore¬ 
casts  for  the  protection  of  human  lives  and  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture,  navi¬ 
gation,  engineering  interests,  and  all  users  of  river  water.  The  flood  forecasts 
are  of  general  use  and  benefit  throughout  the  river  valleys.  The  river-stage 
forecasts  raa.de  from  dag^  to  da^^  are  of  vitaR  importance  to  navigation  interests 
and  construction  word  in  progress  adong  rivers.  Snowfadl  measurements  in  Moun¬ 
tains  ere  made  for  determining  the  effect  of  melting  snows  on  streams.  Evaporation 
measurements  are  to  determine  water  losses,  particularly  in  serni-arid  regions.  The 
stage  pudlicadion  is  used  principally  dy  agriculturists,  engineers,  and  na^vigadors. 
River-stage,  radn,  snowfall,  and  evaporadion  observations  are  collected  in  the  dis¬ 
trict  offices,  v/hore  they  are  charted,  and  vnience  the  necessary  forecasts  and 
warnings  and  other  reports  are  issued.  The  stage  publication  is  prepared  and 
printed  in  TTashington, 

Forest  Fire-Reather  Service . --Rire-'.'--eather  warnings  r/ere  first  issued  in 
1915  as  a  regular  service  from  district  forecast  centers.  Since  that  time  several 
independent  fire-weather  districts  ha.ve  deen  organized  v/ith  specialists  a.ssigned 
to  the  work.  Seven  separate  districts  are  no\7  maintained.  This  work  requires  the 
collection  and  compilatio'i  of  rnetoorologicad  data  from  forested  a^rcas  to  a.scertain 
the  influence  of  current  weather  conditions  on  the  freq'uency  a,nd  sprea.d  of  fires 
and  the  iss'ue  of  special  forecasts  and  warnings  as  an  add  to  Federal,  State,  aud 
local  agencies  engaged  in  controlling  and  suppressing  fires  in  the  forests  of  the 
United  States,  Observations  are  taloen  two  or  three  tim.es  dadly  ad  special  sta,- 
tions  in  the  forests  during  the  fire  season.  The  data  are  communicated  dy  tele¬ 
graph  or  telephone  to  the  fire-weadher  district  centers  to  supplement  the  reports 
collected  for  general  purposes.  The  information  is  charted  aud  specialized  fore¬ 
casts  and  warnings  are  disseminated.  The  fire-fighting  forces  are  augmented, 
deployed,  or  concentrated  in  accordance  v;ith  the  prodadle  fire  ha.zard  a,s  indi¬ 
cated  dy  the  f ire-v/eadher  foreca.ster. 

Agricultural  Lleteorolovical  Service. — In  1872  the  Signad  Service  of  the 
Far  Department  published  dhe  first  weather  bulletin  in  this  country,  containing 
a  summary  of  weather  as  affecting  agriculture.  This  was  finally  developed  into 
what  are  now  known  a,s  Corn  and  Uhead  and  Cotton  Region  Bulletins,  and  Weekly 
Feather  and  Crop  Bulletins,  published  at  Washington  and  certain  field  stations. 

This  project  provides  for  the  collection  and  pudlicodion  of  data,  relading  to 
current  weather  conditions  and  their  effect  on  crop  gro\7th  and.  a.gricultural 
operations  in  general,  Publicadion  of  the  data  and  determination  of  their  effect 
on  crop  grovdh  a.nd  farm  \7ork  are  based  largely  on  reports  from  numerous  v/eadlier 
observers  and  v/eather  and  crop  correspondents  in  all  sections  of  the  United  Stades 
and  on  knovm  relations  of  v/eadher  to  crops,  established  during  investigations  of 
the  relationship  to  crop  yields. 
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Iferine  i.Ieteorolop:ical  Service . -^^''.Tork  in  ocean  meteorological  service  has 
teen  conducted  'by  the  government  for*  almost  a  century*  The  Uavy  and  (successively) 
the  Army  and  the  Ifeather  Bureau  have  maintained  individually  or  cooperatively  the 
continuity  of  tliis  activity  since  1844.  The  ’leather  Bureau  is  no\i  specif icadly 
designated  hy  laAT  (U.S.C.,  Supp.  7,  title  5,  Sec.  45Sa)  to  condu.ct  the  major  lines 
of  work  in  ocean  meteorology  and  to  furnish  meteorological  information  puhlished 
on  the  pilot  Chants  issued  hy  the  Hydrographic  Office  of  the  ITavy,  The  primary 
objects  of  the  project  are  the  maintenance  and  improvement  of  ocean  weahher  oh- 
servations  and  reports  through  an  extensive  program  organized  for  rapidly  col¬ 
lecting,  charting,  and  summarizing  the  reports  to  provide  rnanitirne  commerce  with 
accurate,  properly  digested  meteorological  information  and  at  the  same  time  to 
secure  data  for  oasic  studies  of  weather  conditions  and  storms  affecting  the 
continental  United  States  and  the  adjacent  oceans.  Daily  weather  observations 
at  sea  are  taicen  and  reported  in  prescribed  form  by  ships*  officers  using  (in 
the  main)  meteorologicaJu  instruments  that  are  re.gularly  a  part  of  a.  ship’s  in¬ 
strumental  equipment.  Contacts  with  the  observing  officers  and  supervision  of 
the  meteorological  instrj.ments  are  largely  accomplished  throiAgh  30  field  offices 
of  the  Heather  Bureau  loca-ted  at  major  ports  of  the  United  States  and  its  island 
possessions. 

Horticultural  Protection  Service. — Uith  the  advent  of  systematic  practice 
of  protecting  orchards  and  track  gardens  from  frost,  specialized  local  forecasts, 
as  an  aid  in  protecting  operations,  became  necessary.  The  special  Horticultural 
protection  Service  of  the  Heather  B^areau  began  in  1S17.  The  work  consists  of 
specialized  local  forecasts  for  the  use  of  fruit  and  truck  growers  in  their 
frost-protection  work;  also  advice  as  to  best  methods  of  protection.  The  fore¬ 
casts  are  made  from  synopitic  vreather  charts  and  current  local  observations,  in¬ 
cluding  hydrometric  fornro.lae  applicable  to  the  particular  localitj^. 

Meteorological  Physics. — A  knowledge  of  the  physical  processes  that  occur 
in  the  atmosphere  is  banic  to  an  efficient  meteorological  service.  Studies  along 
this  line  have  been  ma.de  in  the  past  with  important  results,  but  they  ane  even 
more  necessary  and  valuable  now  in  view  of  the  more  a.bundant  and  more  accurate 
data  availa.ble  on  land,  ah  sea,  and  in  the  air  and  the  increasing  use  of  the 
knowledge  of  physical  processes  in  a.ll  practical  applications  of  meteorology. 

The  object  of  the  work  is  to  gain  a  wider  and  more  ancurate  knowledge  of  the 
structure  of  the  atmosphere  and  a  fuller  understanding  of  a.ll  that  occurs  in  it, 
including  solar  radiation,  its  amount  and  properties,  and  its  action  within  the 
atmosphere.  One  or  more  technical  problems  are  kept  under  specific  study  and 
investigation  at  all  times,  The  current  literature  on  technical  subjects  re¬ 
lating  to  meteorologj,?-  is  road  a;,nd  digested  in  order  to  keep  fully  informed  of 
every  new  development  that  contributes  to  our  knowledge  of  the  subject.  Contin¬ 
ual  contact  is  rnaintahned  v/ith  others  conducting  scientific  research  in  similar 
fields  of  endoaroor, 

Porecast  Imurovemcnt  Investigations. — Studies  for  the  purpose  of  improving 
tne  accuracy  and  extending  the  period  of  wea.thcr  forecasts  have  been  carried  on 
currently  since  the  establishment  of  the  Uea,ther  Bureau.  Such  studies  ha.ve  re- 
SAilted  in  many  betterments  of  service.  A  continuation  of  such  studies  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  further  improvement.  The  v^ork  covers  investigations  of  the  causes  of 
weather  changes,  in  order  that  the  physical  basis  of  the  changes  may  be  better 
understood;  the  formulation  of  riles  and  principles  for  the  guidance  of  the 
forecaster;  and  the  development  of  means  for  making  forecasts  of  a  reliable 
character  for  periods  of  a  month  or  more  in  advance,  for  the  benefit  of 
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a^^ricultural  .-Jid  other  interests.  Investigations  are  carried  on  as  a  regular 
program  at  six  district  forecast  centers  where  the  forecasters  alternate  rnonthl;^ 
■betv/een  active  duti*  and  study.  Similar  researches  are  conducted  at  other  field 
stations.  Intensive  stiidies  of  this  character,  including  air  mass  analysis 
methods,  are  prosecuted  at  the  central  office  in  Washington,  files  of  daily 
weather  maps  a-nd  the  meteorologica.1  records,  both  surfaces  and  upper  air,  of  past 
months,  seasons,  and  years  form  the  "basis  of  statistical  and  other  speciaJ  studies. 

Hurricane  Investigations. — Investiga-tions  of  hurricanes  by  the  Weather 
Burea,u  date  back  neau’ly  half  a  century.  Development  and  utilization  of  the  knovr- 
ledge  of  hurricane  characteristics  and  movements  v/a.s  stimulated  by  the  invention 
and  growth  of  radio  communication  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  century. 

As  a  result,  much  additional  information  is  no*w  available  as  a  basis  for  the 
investigations,  ilully  developed  hurricanes  are  attended  bj^  winds  da.ngerous  to 
ships  at  sea  aud  destructive  to  life  and  property  in  coa.stal  sections.  Some  arc 
accorapauied  by  inundations  which  cause  greak  loss  of  life  and  property.  A  better 
understanding  of  the  causes  of  hurricaue  genesis  aud  movement  is  needed  in  the 
issue  of  warnings  of  greater  detail  and  accuracy.  Ea.rlier  warnings  are  needed 
for  taking  precautions  to  save  ].ives  of  persons  in  e:cposed  places  and  to  protect 
nrooerty  in  the  threatened  areas.  All  avaulable  observations  from  ships  at  sea 
and  island  and  coastal  stations,  including  detailed  reports  secured  by  mail,  are 
charted  for  study  of  eauh  hurricane.  The  studies  concern  the  movement  of  hurri¬ 
canes  in  relation  to  kind,  amount,  and  movement  of  clouds;  v;ind  directions  a.nd 
speed  at  the  surfauc  and  from  pilot  balloon  observations  of  the  upper  air;  direc¬ 
tion,  period,  and  amplitude  of  sea  swel.ls  which  precede  the  hurricane;  tides  along 
the  coast  in  advance  of  the  storm  center;  and  the  genorat  pressure  distribution. 

River  and  Flood  Investigations. — 'This  work  consists  of  investigations  of 
the  relation  of  precipitation  to  both  ordinary  flow  and  flood  flow  in  streams; 
and  losses  by  evaporation  from  water  that  is  to  be  used  consumptively^,  indus¬ 
trially,  or  for  navigation.  The  present  empirical  methods  of  estimating  stream 
flow  and  water  losses  ane  unsatisfactory  and  should  be  replaced  by  formulate  evolved 
xrora  improved  data  now  becoming  available  through  the  use  of  recording  gages. 

It  is  proposed  to  construct  volumetric  or  discharge  formulae  for  forecasting  river 
stages  and  floods,  to  study  the  effect  on  stream  flow  of  accumulated  snow  in  moun¬ 
tains,  and  to  determine  as  nearly  as  possible  the  v/ater  losses  ty  evaporation. 

Forest  Pire-Weather  Investigations. — Forest  fires  cause  great  economic 
losses.  In  some  years  losses  mn  into  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars.  On©  of 
the  functions  of  the  Weather  Bureau  is  to  determine  the  exact  relationships  be¬ 
tween  meteorologicat  conditions  and  the  inception  and  spreat.  of  fires.  Inten¬ 
sive  investigations  of  this  character  vfere  instituted  in  1924.  The  studies  con¬ 
ducted  under  this  project  result  in  obtaining  more  precise  information  as  to  the 
relation  of  meteorologiceh  conditions  to  fire  hazard,  pauticulauly  localized  con¬ 
ditions  in  areas  v;ith  varied  topography.  The  results  of  statistical  and  other 
studies  are  used  to  improve  the  fire-weather  \7a.rning  service.  Dahly  observahions 
ere  compiled  by  deca,des,  months,  and  seasons,  and  the  extremes  and  averag'es  of 
conditions  e.re  correlahed  with  fire  occurrences.  Intensive  studies  of  weahher 
conditions  in  relahion  to  the  occurrence  of  lightning  storms  without  precipitahion 
sre  ca.rried  on  because  of  the  large  number  of  fires  caused  thereby. 

Agricultural  EioteorologicaA  Investigations. — For  many  years  there  have 
been  more  or  less  systernaticaAly  conducted  investigah ions  of  the  effect  of  weahher 
on  crops.  Results  of  the  first  extensive  investiga.tions  of  the  Weather  Bureap  in 
this  field  are  contained  in  Weather  Bureau  B-ullotin  No,  36,  "Relations  Between 
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Climates  and  Crops",  "by  Cleveland  Alio,  in  1905.  Since  then  considorallo  invcsti- 
grtional  v/ork  has  oecn  done  and  the  results  pullished.  Investigations  o.ro  made  to 
determine  the  rolo.tion  letv/een  ueather  and  crops,  especially  optimum  v^eather  condi¬ 
tions  for  different  crops,  as  an  aid,  among  other  things,  in  determining  the  o.reas 
test  suited,  from  the  climatic  standpoint,  for  various  crops.  Up  to  the  present 
time  the  work  has  leen  carried  on  principally  through  ma,themat ical  correlations  of 
temperature,  sunshiiie ,  precipitation,  relative  hnjnidity,  and  other  weather  phases 
to  crop  yields, 

Clim|atological  Investigations. — Uhen  sufficient  meteorological  records  le- 
came  available,  for  some .  stat  ions  as  early  a.s  1870,  investigations  were  begun  to 
determine  the  climadic  characteristics  of  different  sections  of  the  United  States, 
and  work  of  this  character  has  continued  up  to  the  present  time,  becoming  more  de¬ 
pendable  as  the  length  of  the  records  increased.  Also  from  time  to  time  various 
climatic  charts  ha,ve  been  prepared  and  revised  as  additional  data,  became  a.vaila.ble. 
Studies  are  made  to  determine  the  climatic  features  of  the  United  States  and,  inci¬ 
dentally,  in  a  meager  v/ay,  of  foreign  countries.  Climate  is  a  determining  factor 
in  economic  land  use,  and  for  best  results  in  agriculture,  in  general,  and  for 
specific  use  of  land  for  certain  crops  it  is  necessar3^  to  have  dependable  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  the  normal  climate.  Sum.raar i z ing ,  studying,  charting,  and  compa.ring 
weather  records  of  different  sections  for  long  periods  of  time  a.nd  the  preparation 
of  normal  chaTts  for  different  climatic  elements  showing  geographic  distribution 
of  comparable  conditions  are  conducted  under  this  project;  also  specia.1  studies, 
such  as  climatic  trends,  for  different  areas. 

Menine  Meteorological  Invpgst i.gaAiAns_,_ — The  study  of  winds  and  storms  at  sea. 
constituted  one  of  the  earliest  phases  of  meteorological  research  beca.usG  of  the 
extreme  importance  of  ocean  v/eather  to  transport  b;/'  sail,  and  this  interest  on  the 
part  of  naviga.tors  has  continued  to  the  present  time.  The  development  of  air  navi¬ 
gation  over  the  sea.  now  calls  for  extensive  survej^s  of  da.ta.  from  a  new  point  of 
view.  Prosent-da.3''  needs  also  require  research  into  atmospheric  conditions  over 
the  oceans,  inasmuch  as  it  is  now  understood  that  the  rna.jor  energ3r  supplies  of 
the  atmosphere  are  large  derived  from  the  ocean  surface.  Research  in  marine 
meteorology,  therefore,  ha.s  the  following  objectives:  (l)  Continua.1  revision  and 
improvement  of  the  da.ta.  required  by  lav/  to  be  furnished  for  publications  on  the 
Pilot  Charts  of  the  Hi'drographic  Office  for  benefit  of  maritime  commerce,  (2) 
Extraction  of  da.ta.  from  the  accumulated  records  for  application  to  modern  problems 
of  ocean  transport,  including  air  navigation,  a.ir- condition  ing  and  refrigerating 
of  ships,  and  determination  of  clima.tic  influences  on  cargoes  moving  on  routes  that 
encounter  a  wide  variety  of  v/eathor  conditions  within  the  term  of  a  single  paGsa.go. 
(3)  Investigation  into  the  energy  rela.tions  subsisting  betv/oen  the  ocean  surface 
and  the  overlying  atmosphere,  to  secure  data  useful  for  studios  of  a.ir  mass  analyses 
and  for  possible  application  to  problems  of  extension  in  range  of  weather  foreca.sts. 
Research  is  being  advanced  by  development  of  punch-ca.rd  methods  of  statistica.1 
analysis;  by  applica.tion  of  mathematical  correlation  methods  to  evalua.te  the  im¬ 
portance  of  diverse  factors  of  relation  between  ocean  and  atmosphere;  and  by  steady 
increase  in  properly  digested  surama.ries  of  ocean,  weather  da.ta. 

Horticultura.1  Protection  Investigations. — For  specialized  local  frost  fore¬ 
casting  for  the  protection  of  fruit  and  vegetables,  be.sic  data  applicable  to  the 
specific  localities  were  necessary,  and  investigationa.!  work  to  obtain  these  began 
in  1917.  Various  foreca,sting  formulae,  etc.,  have  been  improved  from  time  to  time 
as  longer  records  beca.me  available.  Studies  are  made  to  determine  the  rela.tive 
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susceptibility  to  frost  of  different  localities  having  varying  topographic  fea- 
tiires,  and  meteorological  data  are  collected  for  the  preparation  of  hygrometric 
formulae  as  an  a.id  in  local  forecasting.  Investigations  are  also  conducted  as  to 
the  most  effective  and  economical  method  of  protecting  fruit  and  vegetable  crops 
from  frost  damage.  Establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  number  of  meteorological 
stations  representing  different  topographic  and  other  conditions  is  required  to 
determine  temperature  and  humidity  relations  in  different  locaJities. 


(c)  liETEOEOLOGICAL  STATION,  WESTESl'I  L.iONTANA 


Appropriation  Act,  1936  . . .  $10,000 

Budget,  1937  .  . 

Decrease  .  10, 000(a) 


(a)  This  is  merely  an  apparent  reduction,  as  the  item  has 

boon  transferred  to  and  merged  \7ith  the  appropriation 
"General  leather  Service  and  Research". 


(d)  HORTICULTUPAl  PROTECTION 


Appropriation  Act,  1936  .  $49,467 

Budget,  1937  .  . -  -  - 

Decrease  . .  49 , 467(a) 


(a)  Apparent  reduction  only;  funds  transferred  to  and  merged 
with  "General  Dea,ther  Service  and  Research". 

I 

(e)  AEROLOGY 


Appropriation  Act,  1936  .  $1,213,929 

Less  allotment  to  "General  Administrative 

Expenses"  .  —  10,140 


Total  Available,  1936  . . .  1,203,789 

Budget  Estimate,  1937  .  1 , 544,389 

Increase  .  340, 600(1) 


) 
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PROJECT  statement 


Projects 


I 


nbligated; 

Commercial  Airway  Mete¬ 
orological  Service..., 
Upper  Air  Soundings..., 
Total,  Aerological 

Service . . 

Commercial  Airway  Fore¬ 
cast  Investiga.tions .  . , 
Upper  Air  Surveys  and 
Investigations . . 

Total,  Aerological 

Research. . . . 

Total  obligations 

Unobligated; 

Savings . 

Total . . 


1935 


5  931,268 

_ 153,283 

1,084,551 


4,740 

37,960 


_42^70p_ 
1  127 , 251’ 


_ 2  ^■33_ 

1,129,784 


1936 

(Esti- 

rnated) 


$1 , 000 , 482 
158j^.0 7 

1,158,789 


5 , 000 
40,000 


_ _45_,000 

1,203,789 


$1 , 289 , 082 
210,307 


1,499,389 


^,000 


40 . 000 


_ 45 , 000 

'1,544,389 


1,203,789  I  1,544,589 


Increa.se 


.$  288,600  (2) 
_ 52,000  (3) 

540,600 


340  ,'600  (1) 


340,600  (1) 


(1)  The  increase  of  $340,600  for  1937  is  on  the  be-sis  of  a  total  a.vailable 
appropriation  of  $1,203,789  for  1936  (which  provides  for  an  allotment  of  $10,140  to 
the  item  "General  Administrative  Expenses").  The  $340,600  increase  includes; 


(2)  An  increase  of  $288,600  in  _the  project  "Commercial  Air\?e.y  Meteorologica.1 
Service" .  to  provide  an  essential  improvement  of  Fed.eral  a.irway  meteorologica.1  ser¬ 
vice  through  establishment  of  an  adequate  netv/ork  of  reporting  stations.  The 
Weather  Bureau  airway  service  is  in  a  precarious  state  due  to  the  fa.ct  that  appropri¬ 
ations  for  "Aerology"  have  been  reduced  more  than  $300,000  during  a  period  when  the 
Federal  airways  were  expanded  28  percent  and  the  pa.ssenger-miles  flown  by  air-trans- 
port  operators  increased  enormously.  A  much  denser  network  of  weather  reporting 
stations  must  be  provided  before  accurate  and  timely  warnings  of  impending  weather 
changes  six  to  eight  hours  in  advance  can  be  given.  A  la.rge  number  of  additiona.l 
stations  will  be  noed.ed  to  fill  in  the  "holes"  on  the  map  where  weather  hazards  now 
approach  airways  without  warning.  Further  essentia.l  service  is  required  through 
the  establishment  of  "on  call"  a.irr/a.y  stations  and  provision  for  "clearance"  A70ather 
reports  at  "on  cadi"  stations  for  determination  of  weather  "trend".  The  present 
limited  appropriations  provide  only  one  weather  report  to  be  received  from  stations 
on  19,000  miles  of  adrv/ays  for  clearance  of  each  passenger-carrying  aircratt.  The 
arrangement  provides  no  means  for  establishing  the  "trencl"  of  the  v/eather  prior  to 
departure.  This  is  a.  situation  to  be  deplored,  inasmuch  as  ma.ny  of  those  adrwa.ys 
have  relatively  hoa.vy  traffic,  the  weather  service  for  which,  hov/cver,  is  very  poor 
owing  to  absence  of  reports.  Uith  lives  and  property  at  stake,  the  situation  must 
be  corrected.  It  is  proposed  to  do  this  by  providing  for  t\io  "clea.ra.nce"  v/oather 
reports  from  present  "on  call"  stations  and  establish  fifty  additional  "on  cadi" 
stations  on  the  adrways. 
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(3)  An  incrop.sG  of  $52,000  in  tho  project  "Upper  Air  Soundinff:s"  >  At  the 
TDrosont  time  tho  clistrihution  of  airplo.nG  ohsorvation  sto.tions  is  ontirelj^  inade¬ 
quate.  Additional  stations  arc  required  to  o.ccurahGly  identify  and  determine  the 
structure  above  the  earth's  surfr'.co  of  various  polar  and  tropical  air  masses,  along 
uhose  boundary  surfaces  or  "fronts"  most  of  the  ueather  phenomena  occur.  This  in¬ 
crease  provides  for  four  such  additional  stations  at  the  present  time.  3y  means 
of  airplane  observations  the  top  of  cloud  layers,  the  vertical  extent  of  icing 
conditions,  and  other  important  upper-a.ir  conditions  a.re  determined  for  the  safe 
and  efficient  operation  of  aircraft  through  aud  over  the  top  of  cloud  masses. 
Criteria  for  air-mass  identification  r/hicli  are  taken  from  surface  observations  are 
notoriously  unreliable  especially  in  the  neighborhood  of  mouuitains.  Many  times, 
narked  changes  in  tempera.ture  and  moisture  occurring’  aloft,  v/ith  little  or  no 
chajige  in  surface  observations,  are  of  great  importance  in  subsequent  ueather 
developments.  In  these  cases,  then,  it  is  onlj^  from  airplane  so'andings  that  the 
forecaster  and  aurcraft  operators  are  aware  of  important  changes  occurring  in  the 
weather  pattern  aJoft,  As  for  the  important  question  of  determining  the  vertical 
extent  and  the  thermal  and  moisture  structure  of  the  air  masses,  surface  obser¬ 
vations  give  practically  no  clue.  It  is  here  tha.t  airplane  soundings  ane  indis¬ 
pensable,  The  sjost  useful  and  gra.phical  method  of  showing  the  various  air  masses 
and  their  stracture  is  in  the  construction  of  vertical  cross-sections  through  the 
atmosphere  along  certain  lines  going  through  a  number  of  airplane  stations.  The 
work  now  being  done  with  the  meager  data  at  hand  has  resulted  in  the  recognition 
that  the  cross-sections  and  in  tho  understanding  of  vrcather  phenomena  along  physical 
principles  and  v;ill  ena.ble  forecasts  to  be  ma.de  follov/ing  more  nearly  physical 
lines  of  reasoning  than  was -heretofore  possible.  The  number  of  sta.tions  should 
provide  for  a.t  least  three  east-west  and  four  north-south  sections,  with  the  dis¬ 
tance  between  tho  stations  to  be  not  more  than  three  hundred  miles,  fith  such  a 
network,  it  would  bo  possible  to  identify  the  air  masses  and  their  structure, 
including  location  of  their  frontal  surfanos, 

WORK  DONS  miDER  THIS  APR  HO  PHI  AT  10  IT 

1 

General.  As  a  conseoiience  of  the  provisions  of  the  Air  Commerce  Act  of 
1936,  meteorologica.1  information  and  flying  weather  forecasts  ane  furnished  to 
pilots  on  a.ll  a.irways  designated  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  a.s  routes  s’o.ita.ble 
for  air  commerce.  In  a.ddition,  investigation  and  study  and  genera.l  weather  fore¬ 
casting  of  the  upper  a.ir  in  the  interest  of  a.ir  ne.vigation  arc  conducted  under 
this  appropriation. 

Commercial  Airwa.y  Meteorologica.l  Service.  —  Intensive  weather  service  for 
air  navigation  wa.s  inanigurated  by  the  Weather  Bureau  soon  after  pansage  of  the 
Air  Commerce  Act  in  May,  1926.  At  the  close  of  1926  the  transcontinental  airv;a.y 
was  the  only  one  on  which  flights  were  being  ma.de  both  day  and  night.  Since  tha.t 
time  the  airwa.3'  weather  service  ha.s  expa.nded  v'ith  increa.sed  number  of  Redera.l 
airways.  In  1935  there  were  a.pproxima.tely  13,000  miles  of  airwa.ys  over  v^hich 
24-hour  weather  service  was  maintained  and  a.pproxima.tely  19,000  miles  over  which 
service  was  ma.inta.ined  on  a.  less  than  24-hour  basis.  The  e.irwa.3^  wea.tner  service 
IS  maintained  to  provide  the  maximum  amount  of  safety  possible  in  air  naviga.tion 
so  far  as  wea.ther  is  concerned.  Specific  a.nd  a.ccurats  wea.ther  informa.tion  is 
essential  in  a.ir  travel,  particularly  as  regards  ceiling  heights  and  visibility. 

The  a,irway  wea.ther  service  consists  primarily  of  hourly  reports  from  sta.tions  on 
tne  airwa.ys  and  6-hourly  reports  from  off-a.irway  sta.tions.  These  are  collected 
s.t  10  designated  centers  v/here  they  are  charted  and  aviation  forecasts  and  swjn- 
maries  prepared.  These  foreca.sts  and  summa.ries  a.re  promptly  distributed  over  the 
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airways  network,  chiefly  hy  means  of  teletype  and  radio,  with  special  advices  8,t 
3-hourly  intervals  whenever  important  weather  changes  justify. 

Uoner-Air  Soundings. — Ohservehions  in  the  upper  air  were  begun  in  1898  hy 
the  use  of  kites  and  captive  balloons.  Airplane  observations  began  to  displace 
kites  and  captive  balloons  in  1931  and  wholl;^  supplanted  them  in  1933.  In  July, 
1934  the  Weather  Bureau  operated  6  aurplane  observation  stations  by  coritracting 
with  commercial  flyers  and  the  T/ar  and  Navy  Departments  made  airplane  observalions 
at  approximately  an  equal  number  of  stations  each.  Pilot  balloon  observations 
were  inaugurated  by  the  Weaklier  Bureau  in  1918,  with  the  number  of  stations  gra¬ 
dually  increasing  to  some  70  in  1935.  Airplane  and  pilot  balloon  observakions  are 
essential  in  both  general  and  airway  forecasting  and  in  identifying  air  masses. 
Sounding  balloon  observations  provide  the  same  data  as  both  airplane  and  pilot 
halloon  observations  but  to  much  greater  heights.  The  records,  however,  are  not 
available  for  airrent  use  as  the  meteorograph  usually  lands  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  stations.  Airplane  observations  are  made  daily  to  heights  of 
17,000  feet  and  free-a/ir  temperakures ,  pressures,  and  humidities  obtained.  Pilot 
halloon  observakions  an-e  made  from  2  to  4  times  daily,  and  free-air  wind  directions 
and  velocities  at  vanious  elevakions  are  obtained.  These  data,  are  furnished  to 
local  flying  interests  and  promptly  transmitted  to  the  vanious  forecast  centers. 

The  computed  records  are  forwarded  to  the  central  office  of  the  Weather  Bureau  at 
Washington,  where  they  are  summarized  and  used  in  special  studies  and  investiga.- 
tions.  Monthly  free-air  temperatures  and  relative  humidities  for  each  stakion 
and  monthly  free-air  wind  resultants  for  a  selected  number  of  izey  stakions  are 
published  regularly  in  the  Monthly  Weather  Review.  Sounding  balloon  observations 
are  male  ak  only  one  or  a,  relakively  few  stakions  in  connection  with  special  in- 
vestigakions  of  panticular  weather  conditions  and  during  international  programs. 

Commercial  Airv/ay  Forecast  Investigations. — With  the  as  cumulation  of  obser¬ 
vational  data,  obtained  since  the  inauguration  of  intensive  airway  weather  service 
subsequent  to  the  passage  of  the  Air  Commerce  Act  of  1926,  studies  have  been  ma.de 
with  a  particular  view  toward  determining  average  flying  weather  conditions  along 
the  airways.  Such  studies  are  valuable  in  laying  out  nevi  airports  aud  a.irwa.ys  aud 
for  determining  regular  flight  schedules.  Investigations  under  this  project  are 
conducted  at  the  central  office  at  Washington,  D.C.,  and  ak  stations  where  quali¬ 
fied  personnel  a.nd  the  necessary  da.ta  e.re  available. 

Upper-Air  Surveys  and  Investigations, — Numerous  a.erological  surveys  ha.ve 
been  ma.d8  determining  average  temperatures,  pressures,  humidities,  densities, 
winds,  etc.  ,  at  various  elevations  for  different  sections  of  the  country,  as  \7ell 
cs  special  studies  a.nd  investigations  of  upper  air  conditions.  Upper-air  obser¬ 
vations  are  classified  and  correlated  with  surface  conditions  in  order  to  determine 
significant  relationships  which  may  bo  useful  in  forecasting  or  aid  in  a  bettor 
understanding  of  the  mechanics  of  the  atmosphere.  All  obsorva.t ion.a.1  data  are 
forwarded  to  the  contra.l  office  of  the  Wea.thor  Bureau  in  Wa.shington  where  they 
are  summarized  and  cla.ssifiod.  These  data,  are  then  used  for  ma.king  special 
studies  and  investigations  loading  tov/ard  improvements  in  genora.l  and  air'.va.y 
ioreca.sting  both  a.s  rega.rds  a.ccura.cy  and  length  of  time  covered;  meteorolof:ica.l 
conditions  favora.ble  for  the  forma.tion  of  ice  on  a.ircra.ft;  improvements  in  methods 
of  pressure  redu.ctions  to  sea.  level  and  to  the  5000-foot  plane,  and  in  incroa.sing 
our  knowledge  of  the  raccha.nics  of  the  atmosphere. 
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EIvERGElTCY  FUEIDS 


Direct  Allotinonts 


Projects 

Obligated, 

1935 

Est irnated 
obligations , 
1936 

Est  ima.ted 
available , 
1937 

Public  Works  Allotments  (Nation- 

al  Industrial  pecovery  Act): 

Physical  improvement s . 

Replacing  river  gages . 

$12,420 

67,017 

$ 

-  - 

Loans  and  Relief  in  Stricken 

Agricultual  Areas: 

Transferred  from  Forest 

Service  for  compilation  of 
climate,logiccA  information 
in  connection  uith  the 
establishment  of  e.  shelter- 
belt  in  the  Great  Plains 
region . 

1,481 

Emergency  Relief  Approeriation 

Act  of  1935: 

Development  of  a.  method  of 
long-range  ueakher  fore- 
ca-sting . . . 

11,800 

$5 , 900 

Total,  Emergency  Pands 
(Direct  allotments) 

80,918 

12,3^ 

5,900 

“  93  - 


bubeau  op  aivtimat,  industry 

(a)  GENERAL  ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENSES 


Appropriation  Act,  1936 
Budget  Estimate,  1937.. 


$178 , 220 
178,220 


PROJECT  STATEMiENT 


Projects 

1 

\  1935 

1936 

’  (Estimated) 

1937 

(Estimated) 

Obligated: 

General  Administration  . 

^  $169,362 

$178,220 

$178,220 

Unobligated : 

Legislative  impo^ondments . 

Other  amounts  unobligated 

. 1 

i 

3,273 

_  -  _ 

- - 

Total . 

1 

172,635  ^ 

178 , 220 

178 , 220 

V^CRK  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 


directlon''of‘‘thrtP'‘“U  “  concerned  77ith  the  general 

1!  U  research,  service,  and  regulatory  work  of  the  Bureau  Includ- 

eaitorlanc?ivl?L!!‘L?c“^  Personnel,  library, 
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(b)  MIIv'AL  HUSEA^IDRY 


Appropriation  Act,  1936 .  $757,663 

All.otme-nt  from  "Experiments  in 
Livestock  Production  in  South¬ 
ern  United  States" .  25,840  (a) 

Transferred  to  "Dairy  Investi¬ 
gations,"  Bureau  of  Dairy  In¬ 
dustry,  for  Red  Danish  cattle 

investigations .  -25 , 000  (b) 

Total  available,  1936 .  758,503 

Budget  Estimate,  1937 .  808 , 503 

Increase .  50,000 


(a)  Part  of  total  appropriation  of  $39,900  (ivliscellaneous  section). 
This  appropriation  is  omitted  as  a  separate  item  for  1937. 

(b)  Transferred  from  project  for  "Dual  Purpose  Cattle  Investigations." 

PROJECT  STATEkEI'TT 


Project 

1935 

1936 

(Estimated) 

1937 

(Estimated) 

Increase 

Obligated: 

Swine  husbandry  investigations... 

$98,790 

$12  6,922 

$132,422 

+  $5,500  (1) 

Sheep  and  goat  husbandry  inves- 

tigations . 

129 ,292 

133,586 

141,886 

+  8,300  (1) 

Horse  and  mule  husbandry  inves- 

tia'a.ti  nns . 

33,328 

34,434 

49 , 434 

+  15,000  (2) 

Beef  cattle  husbandry  inves tiga- 

ti  ons . . . 

148,302 

153,202 

162 , 702 

+  9,500  (1) 

Dual  purpose  cattle  investiga- 

tions . 

70,962 

73,318 

76,018 

+  2,700  (1) 

Poultry  husbandry  investigations. 

157,206 

231 , 180 

240,180 

+  9,000  (1) 

Certification  of  pedigrees  of 

imported  livestock . 

5,681 

5,861 

5,361 

_  _  _ 

Total  obligations . 

643,561 

758,503 

808,503 

+  50,000 

Unobligated : 

Legislative  imuoundments . 

1,000 

_  _  _ 

_  _  _ 

_  _  _ 

Other  amounts  unobligated . .  .  . 

3,281 

-  -  - 

- - 

-  -  - 

Total . 

647,842 

758,503 

!  808,503 

+  50 , COO 

The  increa.sG  of  $50,000  for  1937  includes: 

( l)  A  total  increase  of  $35,000  under  the  five  projects  indicated  by 
note  "1"  irx  the  preceding  table  to  provide  for  the  more  effective  use  of 
facilities  at  the  Beltsville  Resea.rch  Center  end  at  the  Poultry  Ex-periment 
Ration,  Glondale,  Arizona.  $3,500  for  the  Poultry  Experiment  Station,  Glen- 
dale,  Arizona  is  included  in  the  $9,000  for  the  project  "Poultry  husbandry 
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investigations".  This  increase  of  $35,000  is  urgently  needed  hy  the  present 
staff  for  the  proper  conduct  of  rese.arch  already  under  way.  It  is  req_uirGd 
to  provide  necessary  additional  fuel,  electric  current,  water,  janitor  labor, 
and  engineering  services  for  the  new  laboratory  buildings  and  for  the  purchase 
of  necessary  scientific  instruments  and  supplies. 

( 2)  An  increase  of  $15,CGC  for/"Eorse  and  mule  husbandry  investigations" 
to  develop  true-breeding  studs  of  mares  and  jacks  for  use  in  the  production  of 
superior  mules  of  the  types  repaired  in  various  farm  operations. 

According  to  the  fig^ares  of  the  Crop  Reporting  Board  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  there  has  been  a  decrease  of  1,120,000  mules  on  the  farms  of 
the  United  States  during  the  ten  years  endirog  December  31,  1934.  There  was  a 
decrease  of  130,000  mules  during  the  year  ending  December  31,  1934.  The  valua¬ 
tion  of  mules  on  farms  on  January  1,  1935  vras  $470,900,000,  an  average  of  $98.21; 
compared  with  a  total  of  $401,596,500,  or  an  average  of  $81.54  for  the  previous 
year.  The  farm  valuation  of  mules  on  September  1,  1935  was  $103.40,  compared 
with  $83.90  on  September  1,  1934.  It  seems  now  that  the  downward  trend  of  mule 
production  has  stopped,  and  there  has  been  an  active  demand  for  mules  of  various 
classes  from  farmers,  especially  in  those  States  where  the  mule  has  become  firm¬ 
ly  established  as  a  work  animal.  These  States  are  principally  in  the  Cotton  Belt 
and  the  bordering  States  of  Tennessee,.  Kentucky,  Missouri,  Illinois,  and  Kansas. 
There  seems  to  be  a  real  shortage  of  good  work  mules,  and  this  shortage  is  accom¬ 
panied  with  a  rapid  upswing  in  prices.  Since  the  interest  in  breeding  mules  has 
revived  it  has  become  apparent  that  there  is  a  real  shortage  of  good  jacks  for 
breeding  purpjoses.  It  is  proposed  to  establish  a  jackstock .  nursery  for  the 
purpose  of  producing  jacks  of  superior  breeding  qualities  for  mule  production. 

The  jacks  produced  would  be  distributed  in  different  States  in  cooperation  with 
the  State  experiment  stations  in  which  they  are  placed,  and  records  ?rould  be 
kept  of  their  performance  in  producing  mules  when  mated  with  different  tj^es 
of  mares.  This  work  will  assist  materially  in  rehabilitating  an  important 
livestock  industry  and  provide  valuable  research  data  in  mule  production  that 
will  be  of  great  value  to  the  future  of  the  mule  industry. 

WORK  DONE  under  THIS  APDRCPRIATION 

General.  —  The  animaU  husbandry  investigations  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry  deal  with  the  collection  and  dissemination  of  information  on  livestock 
problems  of  regional  and  national  importance  having  to  do  with  the  breeding, 
feeding,  and  management  of  domestic  farm  animals,  including  poultry.  Results 
are  measured  in  terms  of  quantity  and  quality  of  the  animals  and  their  products, 
such  as  meat,  eggs,  wool,  mohair,  and  farm  power.  These  experiments  often  are 
conducted  in  cooperation  with  other  bureaus  and  divisions  of  the  Department, 
vfith  one  or  a  group  of  State  agricultural  experiment  stations,  with  farmers, 
and  other  agencies. 

Swine  Husbandry  Investigations.  —  This  work  includes  studies  to  indentify 
and  develop  strains  of  swine  and  to  dev^^lop  methods  of  feeding  and  management 
that  will  make  possible  the  product! oii  of  pork  meoA  economically  and  profitably; 
a^id  studies  on  conformation  and  yields,  proportion  of  meat  to  bone,  composition, 
tenderness,  flavor,  juiciness,  and  other  characteristics  of  pork  and  pork  product 
as  influenced  by  variations  in  production  factors  and  in  processing  and  prepara¬ 
tion,  including  slaughtering,  chilling,  cutting,  curing,  rendering  of  la-rd,  stor- 
,  canning,  and  cooking.  Swine  norma.lly  represent  about  IC  percent  of  the 
Value  of  all  agricultural  production  in  this  country.  Many  problems  exist  and 
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nevr  prol»lems  are  constantly  arising  which  Call  foi*  solution.  Results  achieved 
have  "been  highly  valuable,  and  continuation  of  the  work  is  undoubtedly  essential 
if  the  needs  of  the  industry  are  to  be  served. 

Sheep  and  Goat  Husbandry  Investigations.  —  Thic,  work  deals  with  the 
factors  affecting  production  of  lamb  meat,  wool,  goats'  milk,  and  mohair. 

Studies  in  breeding  and  development  of  types  most  suitable  for  production  and 
studies  in  the  methods  of  management  and  feeding  are  made  with  sheep  and  goats 
and  the  results  tabulated  and  interpreted  for  other  workers  and  for  the  industry. 
The  experimental  animals  are  of  knovm  ancestry  for  many  generations  back.  Data 
are  kept  on  them  from  birth  to  slaughtered  carcass,  including  such  factors  as 
productivity,  rate  of  growth,  earliness  of  maturity,  and  quality  of  production. 
Many  of  the  new  principles  which  have  resulted  from  these  studies  in  the  past 
have  been  made  use  of  by  the  sheep  and  wool  and  moh;iir  industries. 

Horse  and  Mule  Husbandry  Investigations.  —  This  project  consists  of 
studies  in  breeding,  feeding,  management,  cost  of  production  and  maintenance, 
and  utilization  of  horses  and  mules,  including  work  with  both  light  and  draft 
breeds  of  horses  and  physiological  studies  in  the  rearing  of  orphan  foals. 
Information  on  stallion  enrolLment  in  the  various  States  having  stallion  en¬ 
rollment  laws  is  conpiled  and  distributed.  A  nationwide  shortage  of  work 
stock  and  increased  interest  in  the  breeding  of  horse  and  mule  replacements 
created  a  demand  for  information  looking  toward  improved  breeding  stock. 

Beef  Cattle  Husbandry  Investigations.  —  This  work  consists  chiefly  of 
research  in  problems  affecting  breeding,  ft;eding,  and  management  of  beef  cattle 
and  the  quality  of  their  meat.  It  includes  studies  in  range  livestock  production, 
in  feeding  and  fattening  various  classes  of  beef  cattle  under  both  farm  and 
range  conditions,  beef  cattle  record-of-perf ormance  studies,  breeding  studies 
to  develop  crossbred  cattle  which  will  be  especially  adaptable  to  certain  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  United  States  having  unfavorable  climate,  and  the  development  of 
strains  within  the  established  beef  breeds  that  will  have  superior  germ  plasm 
for  efficiency  and  quality  of  production.  Pasture  management  and  grazing 
studies,  mineral  deficiency  problems  affecting  range  cattle  production,  and 
special  vitamin  and  other  nutritive  requirements  also  are  dealt  with. 

Dual-Purpose  Cattle  Husbandry  Investigations.  —  This  work  consists 
chiefly  of  research  in  problems  relating  to  breeding.  It  includes  studies  in 
the  development  of  true  breeding  strains  of  Milking  Shorthorn  and  Red  Polled 
cattle  for  high  fertility,  desirable  conformation,  and  comparatively  high  pro¬ 
duction  of  both  beef  and  milk;  studies  of  the  performance  of  the  offspring  to 
determine  the  relative  values  of  germ  plasm  of  different  strains;  meat  studies 
to  determine  the  quality  of  the  meat;  and  studies  of  the  nutritive  requirements 
of  dual-purpose  cattle  for  growth  and  production. 

Poultry  Husbandry  Investigations.  —  The  work  under  this  project  consists 
chiefly  of  research  in  breeding,  feeding,  hatchability,  and  flock  management. 

The  breeding  studies  are  conducted  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  producers  to  de¬ 
velop,  through  selection  and  breeding,  more  efficient  egg  and  meat  producing 
strains  to  improve  the  quality  of  eggs,  breeding  stock,  and  poultry  meat.  Studies 
in  poultry  nutrition  are  carried  on  in  order  to  develop  efficient  diets  for  all 
classes  of  poultry  and  to  develop  methods  for  the  most  efficient  utilization  of 
feed  in  order  to  promote  the  most  economical  production  of  eggs  and  poultry  meat 
of  superior  quality.  Other  lines  of  research  em.brane  a  study  of  fundamental 
principles  involved  in  various  physiological  practices  associated  with  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  poultry  and  poultry  products  and  studies  on  the  most  efficient  meth- 
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ods  of  incubation.  Cooperation  is  had  with  the  States  through  official  State 
agencies  in  putting  the  regulations  of  the  National  Poultry  Improvement  Plan  in¬ 
to  effect,  designed  to  improve  the  quality  of  hatching  eggs,  hahy  chicks,  and 
breeding  stock  produced  by  thC)se  participating  in  the  plan.  Over  6,000,000 
farmers  raise  poultry,  and  there  are  several  thousand  commercial  poulti’y  pro¬ 
ducers.  There  are  over  400,000,000  laying  hens  kept  in  the  United  States  an¬ 
nually  and  the  average  egg  production  is  approximately  90,  whereas  improved 
methods  of  feeding  and  proper  selection  could  readily  increase  this  to  150,  and 
further  improved  methods  to  an  average  of  170.  Approximately  800,000,000  chicks 
are  raised  in  the  United  States  annually,  most  of  them  in  commercial  hatcheries, 
of  which  there  are  approximately  12,000. 

Certification  of  Pedigrees  of  Imported  Registered  Livestock.  —  This  work 
is  regulatory  and  consists  of  the  certification  of  purebred  animals  imported  into 
the  United  States  under  the  provisions  of  paragraph  1606  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930.  It  comprises  the  examination  of  pedigrees  of  the  animals  imported  and 
certification  to  the  Collector  of  Customs  at  the  port  for  entry  free  of  duty. 

(c)  DISEASES  OF  ANIMALS 


Appropriation  Act,  1936  . $381,755 

Allotments,  for  research,  from; 

"Eradicating  Tuberculosis" .  28,500  (a) 

"Eradicating  Hog  Cholera"  . .  27, 520  (a) 

Total  available,  1936..,,.,. .  437,775 

Budget  Estimate,  1937 . . .  437, 775 


(a)  These  allotments  are  being  carried 
forward  as  transfers  in  the  esti¬ 
mates  for  1937  in  order  to  conform 
to  the  uniform  project  system  of  the 
Department. 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Projects 

a 

1935 

1936 

(Estimated) 

1937 

(Estimat  ed) 

Obligated: 

Investigations  of  nonparasitic  diseases  of 
animals : 

Hemorrhagic  septicemia  im^estigations  . . 

$3,718 

$2,175 

$2,175' 

Equine  encephalomyelitis  and  forage-poisoning 
investigations  . . . 

9,396 

6,923 

9,565 

6,525 

9,565 

6,525 

Mammitis  investigations. . . . . . 

Anaplasmosis  investigations . . . . . . 

10, 562 

11,415 

11,415 

Rabies  investigations  . . . 

2,077 

3,815 

3,815 

Anthrax  investigations  . . . . . 

6,923 

6,525 

6,  525 

Swine  erysipelas  investigations  . . 

3,  956 

4,895 

4,895 

Miscellaneous  disease  investigations  ......... 

23,973 

21,803 

21,803 

Contagious-abortion  investigations  . . 

71,436 

78,182 

78,182 
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Projects 

1935 

1936 

(Estimated) 

1937 

( Estimated) 

Investigations  of  nonparasitic  diseases  of 
animals  -  Continued. 

Stock  poisoning  by  plants,  Investigations  of. 

$18,911 

$20, 650 

$20,650 

poultry  diseases  investigations  . . . 

27,588 

29,890 

29,890 

Swamp-fever  investigations  . . . 

— 

15,000 

15,000 

Tuberculosis  investigations  . . . 

26,718 

28,500 

28,500 

Kog-cholera  investigations  . 

26,475 

27,520 

27,520 

Total,  Investigations  of  nonparasitic 

diseases  of  livestock  . . 

238, 656 

266,460 

266, 460 

Investigations  of  parasitic  diseases  of 
animal s : 

Index  catalogue  of  medical  and  veterinary 
parasitolog:/  and  maintenan.ee  of  parasite 

r>n11p.  r>t.  inn  . . 

7,805 

16,796 

8,000 

18,000 

8 , 000 
18,000 

Poultry  parasite  investigOvtions  . 

Swine  pare  si  te  investi  ga  ti  ons  . . . 

18,916 

21 , 000 

21 , 000 

Parasites  causing  and  transmitting 

anaplasmosis  in  cattle  . . 

9,386 

9,500 

9,500 

Ox-warble  investigations  . . . . . 

44,380 

45,000 

45,000 

Liver-fluke  investigations  . . . . 

19, 760 

20 , 000 

20 , 000 

Roundworms  in  sheep.  Investigations  of  . 

12,844 

14,000 

14,000 

Horse  parasite  investigations  . 

8, 892 

9,000 

9,000 

Miscellaneous  parasite  investigations,  in¬ 
cluding  parasites  of  dogs,  cats,  wild 

animals,  etc . . . 

17,191 

17,000 

17,000 

Anthelmintics  aaad  insecticides  for  the 

destruction  of  parasites,  Investigations 

for  the  development  of  . . 

9,938 

9,815 

9,815 

Total,  Investigations  of  parasitic 

diseases  of  anim.a.ls  . 

165, 908 

171,315 

171, 315 

Total  obligations  . . 

404,564 

437,775 

437,775 

Unobligated : 

Savings  . . . 

4 ,  536 

Total  . 

409,200 

437,775 

437,775 

WOSK  DONE  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

General . — The  "basic  research  work  on  animal  diseases  and  parasites,  which 
each  year  cause  tremendous  losses  to  livestock  producers,  is  conducted  under  this 
appropriation.  It  is  essential  to  know  the  causes  of  diseases,  their  mode  of  dis¬ 
semination,  and  the  life  histories  of  parasites  and  their  resistance  to  atmospheric 
conditions  and  chemicaAs  "before  oxiy  effectual  control  or  eradication  methods  may  be 
devised  and  applied.  This  essential  knowledge  is  gadned  only  through  research  and 

experimentation. 


i 
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Investigations  of  nonparasit.ic  diseases  of  animals.  —  This  project  con¬ 
sists  of  research  into  methods  of  diagnosis,  cause,  mode  of  transmission,  and 
methods  of  prevention,  treatment,  and  control  of  the  more  important  infectious 
and  noninfectious  diseases  of  livestock,  including  poultry.  V/ork  is  conducted 
along  the  lines  indicated  in  the  work  projects  listed  "below: 

Hemorrhagic  septicemia  investigations. — Previous  investigations 
of  hemorrhagic  septicemia  resulted  in  the  development  and  improvement 
of  biologies  for  the  immunization  of  animals  against  this  disease, 
which  was  responsi'ble  for  losses  in  livestock  estimated  at  upwards 
of  a  million  dollars  annually.  Although  these  "biologies  have  been 
effective  in  controlling  the  disease  as  it  occurs  in  acclimated  ani¬ 
mals  on  the  home  premises,  no  satisfantory  utilization  of  them  has 
yet  been  found  to  safeguard  the  millions  of  feeder  and  stocker  cattle 
that  become  exposed  to  t"he  shipping-fever  form  of  the  disease  while 
in  transit  from  their  home  ranches  and  farms  to  other  sections  of  the 
country  where  they  are  to  be  fattened.  Investigations  at  this 
time  are  directed  toward  evo-luation  of  systemic  alkalinization 
as  a  means  of  controlling  the  shipping-fever  form  of  the  disease. 

Equine  encephalomyelitis  and  f orage-730i soning  investigations .  — 
Losses  in  horses  in  various  parts  of  the  country  ho.ve  occurred  for 
many  years  which  until  a  few  years  ago  had  been  generally  considered 
to  be  due  to  spoiled  forage  (forage  poisoning).  Po.rticularly  severe 
losses  have  occurred  in  certain  years.  In  1930  it  was  shown  that  a 
severe  epizootic  in  horses  in  California  was  due  to  an  infectious 
agent,  a  filterable  virus,  producing  an  infl animation  of  the  brain 
8Jid  spinal  cord  (encephalomyelitis).  This  specific  disease  has  ap¬ 
peared  in  many  of  the  States  in  the  past  few  years  and  ha,s  been  de¬ 
scribed  as  blind  sta,ggers,  sleeping  sickness,  brain  fever,  etc.  The 
objects  of  the  investigations  now  being  conducted  are  to  mak:e  diag¬ 
noses  as  the  disease  occurs  in  the  various  Stn.tes,  so  that  known  con¬ 
trol  measures  raa,y  be  inaugurated;  to  study  modes  of  transmission, 
diagnostic  methods,  and  immunizing  agents  for  control;  ajid  to  study 
the  relationship  between  so-called  forage  poisoning  and  infectious 
enc  ephal  omy  el i t i s , 

Mammitis  investigations. — Mammitis,  mastitis,  or  garget,  an 
inflammation  of  the  udder,  is  the  cause  of  great  loss  to  the  dairy 
industry.  The  objects  of  these  investigations  are  to  develop  methods 
of  sanitation  and  hygiene  as  a  means  of  controlling  the  disease,  to 
improve  methods  for  dia.gnosis  of  the  disease,  to  study  vaccine 
therapy  in  order  to  develop  an  effective  method  of  immunization 
against  the  disea.se,  and  to  study  modes  of  transmission  of  the 
disease . 


Anaplasmosis  investigations. — Anaplasmosis  is  a  disease  of 
cattle  somewhat  simila.r  to  tick  fever.  It  v/as  definitely  recog¬ 
nized  in  the  United  States  in  1924  and  now  exists  in  about  15 
States.  No  control  measures  applica.ble  to  this  country  are  yet 
available.  The  objective  in  these  investigations  is  to  determine 
the  modes  of  transmission  of  the  disease,  to  develop  a  serological 
test  for  the  diagnosis  of  the  carrier  animaAs  of  the  disease,  and 
to  develop  an  immunizing  agent  tha.t  is  both  safe  and  effective. 
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Rabies  investigations.  —  This  project  covers  studies  on  the 
diagnosis  and  methods  of  control  of  rabies  in  dogs  and  other  ani¬ 
mals.  In  recent  years  particular  attention  has  been  given  from  time 
to  time  to  a  study  of  the  efficacy  of  the  prophylactic  vaccination 
of  dogs  as  a  means  of  controlling  outbreaks  of  the  disease. 

Anthrax  investigations. — Present  investigations  under  this 
project  are  intended  to  evaluate  on  a  comparative  basis  the  dif¬ 
ferent  types  of  anthrax  biologies  that  are  available  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time,  consideration  being  given  to  safety,  possibility  of  sen¬ 
sitization,  rapidity  of  immunity  production,  degree  of  immunity,  and 
duration  of  immunity.  This  information  is  needed  by  veterinarians 
and  livestock  sanitary  officials  to  permit  a  scientific  determin¬ 
ation  of  the  biologic  best  suited  for  each  particular  herd,  the 
attending  circumstances  surrounding  which  may  be  different  from 
those  of  other  herds. 

Swine  erysipelas  investigations.— It  has  been  found  in  recent 
years  that  sxvine  erysipelas  in  the  acute  form  exists  in  a  number  of 
the  States.  These  investigations  arc  conducted  in  an  endeavor  to 
improve  on  the  agglutination  test  for  the  diagnosis  of  the  disease 
so  that  this  may  be  made  available  for  a  practical  field  test  for 
the  diagnosis  of  the  disease.  Studies  are  being  rruade  on  the  factors 
that  enhance  the  pokhogonicity  of  the  causative  agent  of  the  disease 
and  on  outbreakzs  of  the  disease  in  the  field,  the  latter  to  gain  in¬ 
formation  on  control  measures. 

Miscellaneous  disoa.sG  investigations  .--The  diseases  failing 
in  this  group,  which  include  glanders,  blackleg,  paratyphoid  in¬ 
fection  of  swine,  foot-rot,  alkali  disease,  and  other  miscellaneous 
diseases  and  pathological  conditions  of  animals,  are  at  this  time 
subjects  for  study  as  occasion  demands.  While  some  of  these  diseases 
were  at  one  time  major  problems,  earlier  special  studios  resulted 
in  finding  effective  means  for  their  control.  The  present  activities 
concerning  these  diseases  are  largely  those  of  diagnosis,  since  proper 
diagnosis  is  the  first  essential  in  formulating  meanures  to  combat 
outbreaks  of  disease. 

Contagious- abortion  investiga^tions. — Abortion  disease  has  for 
many  years  been  growing  in  importance  until  it  now  ranks  first  among 
diseases  that  plague  the  dairy  and  cattle- rai sing  industries.  The 
object  of  this  research  is  to  gain  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  dis¬ 
ease  to  be  able  to  at  least  reduce  its  rcavages  and,  if  possible,  bring 
it  under  control  and  ertadicate  it. 

Stock  poisoning  by  plrnits,  Investigations  of.  —  In  some  local¬ 
ities  the  losses  in  livestock  on  account  of  poisonous  plants  are 
frequently  very  severe.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the  a.verage  annual 
loss  is  about  one  million  dollars  and  in  exceptional  years  may  reach 
several  times  that  figure.  Work  is  being  carried  on  to  determine 
what  plants  are  responsible  for  these  losses  and  to^find  means  to 
prevent  poisoning  or  to  treat  affected  animals. 
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Poultry  disease  investig:ations. — The  principal  diseases 
now  under  investigation  are  laryngotracheitis,  range  paralysis, 
tuberculosis ,  pullorum  disease,  and  fowl  pox.  These  are  wide¬ 
spread  in  distribution  and  are  the  cause  of  heavy  losses  to  the 
poultry  industry.  In  addition,  a  number  of  diseases  to  which 
poultry  are  susceptible  but  which  are  of  lesser  economic 
importance  are  s'ab.iects  for  study  as  suitable  material  becomes 
available  and  facilities  permit.  The  objective  is  to  formulate 
adequate  control  measures* 

Sv^amp-f ever  inf estigati ons.  — Swamp  fever  is  a  widely 
distributed  disease  of  horses  and  mules  which  at  times  has  been 
of  economic  importance  in  certain  sections  of  the  United  States. 
In  1927  the  disease  assumed  economic  proportions  in  the 
Mississippi  Delta  region,  ajid  investigations  are  now  being 
conducted  looking  to  the  development  of  some  treatment  that 
will  be  effective  either  as  a  preventive  or  as  a  cure  for  the 
disease. 


Tuberculosis  investigations. — The  investigation  of  animal 
tuberculosis  was  one  of  the  earliest  major  projects  of  the  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry.  Much  has  been  learned  of  the  nature  of  the 
disease,  the  manner  in  which  it  is  spread,  the  methods  of  diagnosis, 
and  means  of  prevention  and  control.  Present  methods  of  eradicating 
the  disease  are  based  on  this  v/ork.  The  object  of  this  investigation 
is  to  gain  knowledge  relative  to  the  disease  which  will  make 
possible  its  eradication  in  cattle,  hogs,  chickens,  and  other 
animals  affected  by  the  different  types  of  tubercle  bacilli. 

Hog-cholera  investigations. — Hog  cholera  is  an  extremely 
contagious  disease.  At  times  it  has  practically  destroyed  the 
hog-raising  indp.stry  in  some  localities.  In  the  entire  country 
losses  have  recuched  6,000,000  hogs  ($65,000,000)  in  a.  single 
year.  Present  methods  of  immunization  are  expensive  and  one  not 
invariably  soue  or  successful,  and  a  cheaper  and  more  dependable 
method  is  being  sought.  Modes  of  dissemina,tion  of  the  disease 
are  also  being  studied. 

Investigations  of  parasitic  diseases  of  animals. — Investigations  are 
conducted  on  animal  pononites,  including  morphology,  life  history,  biology, 
pathogenicity,  rnd  control  measures  by  means  of  treatment  and  prophylaxis. 
The  more  important  panronite  groups  covered  include  the  protozoa,  nematodes, 
tapeworms,  flukes,  insects,  and  aronhnids  attacking  domesticated  and  gome 
animals,  including  birds.  The  basic  work  mokes  possible  the  precise 
identif icolion  and  recognition  of  parasites  and  gives  the  information  on 
which  to  bo.se  control  measures.  Therapy  is  estoTlished  on  the  basis  of 
critical  tests  of  drugs.  Work  is  conducted  along  the  lines  indicated  in 
the  work  projects  listed  below: 
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Index  catalograe  of  medical  and  veterinary  parasitology 
and  maintenance  of  parasite  collection. --The  object  of  this  pro¬ 
ject  is  to  maintain  a  complete  catalogue  and  index  of  the  world's 
literature  on  parasitology.  This  index  catalogue  provides  a 
basis  for  research  and  affords  prompt  information  in  answering 
correspondence. 

Poultry  parasite  investigations. — The  poultry  industry 
of  the  United  States  suffers  large  losses  because  of  parasites 
of  poultry.  The  objective  of  these  investigations  is  to 
develop  methods  for  protecting  the  industry  from  such  losses. 

Swine  parasite  investigations. — Swine  parasites  are  the 
cause  of  large  losses  to  the  industry.  The  object  of  the  work 
Under  this  project  is  to  lay  a  foundation  of  scientific  fact  on 
which  to  build  measures  for  the  control  of  parasites  and  to 
make  available  to  the  industry  the  data  obtained  so  that  losses 
may  be  reduced. 

Parasites  causing  and  transmitting  anaplasmosis  in 
cattle . — In  1924  and  1925  it  was  found  that  anaplasmosis  was 
prevalent  in  the  United  States  in  areas  outside  the  arecU  in 
which  cattle  fever  ticks  were  present,  indicating  thof  the 
eradication  of  the  cattle  tick,  although  resulting  in  the 
suppression  of  piropla.smosis  did  not  control  anaplasmosis. 
Consequently,  the  problem  of  onanlasmosis  wa.s  made  a  project 
for  consideraf ion,  the  object  being  to  ascertain  what  vectors 
carry  anaplo-smosi s  and  to  develop  control  measures  of  any 
practical  sort. 

Ox-warble  investirations . — The  object  of  this  project  is 
to  lay  a  foundation  for  the  eradication  of  ox  warbles  from  the 
United  States,  since  these  parasites  cause  losses  amo’unting  to 
millions  of  dollars'  annually. 

Liver-fluke  investigations. — A  survey  of  the  fluke  situation 
in  1912  indica.ted  that  the  sheep  liver  fluke  was  prevalent  along 
the  Pacific  Coast  and  the  Gulf  Coast,  with  extensions  up  certain 
river  valleys  to  inland  States.  More  recent  surveys  indicated 
that  the  fluke  y/as  spreading  and  was  present  in  about  30  States, 
including  many  which  were  free  from  fluke  in  1912.  The  damage 
to  cattle  livers  has  become  an  important  item  in  connection  with 
the  increased  value  of  livers  in  the  treatment  of  pernicious 
anemia;  hence,  the  evident  need  for  control  of  this  parasite. 

Poundv/orms  in  sheep,  Investigations  of. — Previous  in¬ 
vestigations  have  developed  or  standardized  several  treatments 
for  stomach  worms  and  other  roundworms  of  sheep..  The  object  of 
the  project  is  to  ascertain  the  basic  facts  in  connection  with 
sheep  roundworms  and  to  develop  treatments  and  control  measures. 
These  worms  cause  more  losses  in  sheep  than  do  any  other 
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disease  agencies,  and  in  many  places  are  the  limiting  factor 
in  sheep  production. 

Horse  narasite  investigations. — 'Horses  in  general  are 
menageries  of  parasites,  many  of  these  parasites  heing  highly 
injurious  and  the  cause  of  considerable  losses.  The  object 
of  the  work  under  this  project  is  to  lay  a  foundation  of 
scientific  fact  on  which  to  build  control  measures  and  to 
make  available  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  the  data, 
obtained  so  that  losses  mo.y  be  reduced. 

Miscellaneous  paranite  investigations,  including 
parasites  of  do.as,  cats,  wild  animals,  etc  .—Parasites  of 
sheep,  g03,ts,  and  cattle  are  identical  in  many  cases  with 
parasites  in  deer  and  other  wild  ruminants,  and  some  of  our 
most  important  panasites  of  sheep  and  cattle  ha.ve  originated 
as  parasites  of  vdld  ruminants  in  recent  times.  The  same 
is  true  of  panasites  of  domestica^ted  and  wild  birds  and  of 
other  animals,  and  any  competent  studj;"  of  ‘parasites  of 
domesticated  animals  must  take  cognizance  of  panasites  of 
wild  animals.  A  number  of  paranites  of  dogs  are  transmissible 
to  man,  and  this  font  gives  the  panasites  of  dogs  special 
importance . 

Anthelmintics  and  insocticides  for  the  destruction  of 
parasites,  Investigations  for  the  development  of. — The  original 
object  of  this  project  wo-s  to  esta.blish  the  value  of  drugs  in 
common  use  or  at  least  recommended  in  the  literature.  This  has 
been  done.  The  next  objective  wa.s  to  develop  new  drugs,  and 
this  has  been  done  in  some  canes  and  is  still  being  carried  on 
effectively.  The  next  objective  is  to  ascertain  basic  co¬ 
relations  betv/eon  the  efficOoCy  of  a  drug  and  the  chemical 
composition  and  physical  properties  of  the  drag,  and  such  in- 
vestigations  are  now  actively  -under  way. 


HvIERGENCY  FUNDS 


Direct  Allotments 


Projects 

Obligated, 

1935 

Estimated 
obligations , 
1936 

Estimated 
obi iga.t ions , 
1937 

Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration — 
General  Expenses  ( Jonos-Connally  Act); 

Transferred  to  Bureau  of  Anima.1  Industry 
for  elimi'nation  of  diseased  livestock 
and  a,dministra.tive  e^rpunses  in  connection 
with  removal  of  surplus  ca.ttle : 

(l)  For  combatting  Bang' s  disease  in 
cattle  (total  allotment, 

$25,155,000)  . . 

$10, 687,175 

390,000 

$14,467,825 

610,000 

(2)  For  combating  Ma.stitis  in  cattle 

(total  allotment,  $1,000,000)  .... 
Total  A. A. A.  fueids  (Jones- 

Connally  Act )  . . . . 

11,077,175 

15,077,825 
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Projects 

Obligated, 

1935 

Estimated 
obligations . 
1936 

Estimated 

obligations, 

1937 

Emergency  Relief  Apurooriation  Act  of  1935: 

(3)  For  eradicating  liver  flukes  in  sheep 

and  cattle  (total  allotment 

$200,000)  . 

160,000 

40,000 

Act  of  August  24,  1935  (Public  Ro.  320, 

74th  Congress): 

(1)  For  combating  Bang's  disease  in 
cattle  (total  allotment 

$15,350  000)  . 

_  _  _ 

4,000,000 

150,000 

11,350,000 

150,000 

(4)  For  experimentation  in  diseases  of 

cattle,  etc,  (total  allotment 

$300  000)  . 

Total  Act  of  Awv.  ,74  1 9.75  .... 

— 

4,150,000 

11,500,000 

Total,  Emergency  Funds  (Direct 
al  1  otrnen  to")  . . . . 

11,077,175 

19, 387,825 

11,540,000 

Grand  total,  1935-1937, 

$42,005,000 

The  following  is  in  explanation  of  the  foregoing  projects: 

(1)  Bang's  di sease The  object  of  this  work  is  to  aid  livestock  producers 
in  freeing  their  cattle  from  this  disease.  This  is  accomplished  by  eliminating 
cattle  which  react  to  the  blood  test  for  Bang's  disease  (contagious  abortion). 

This  work  is  conducted  cooperatively  in  the  various  States  and  is  voluntary  on  the 
part  of  the  owners,  those  desiring  to  participate  signing  an  agreement  with  the 
Secretary  which  specifies  the  conditions  under  which  the  animals  are  to  be  tested, 
the  herd  handled,  and  the  disposition  of  reactors  effected.  The  work  consists  of 
collecting  blood  samiples  from  cattle  in  herds  submitted  for  test  by  the  o\wners, 

the  testing  of  sajnples  in  the  field  and  in  labora.tories  to  determine  whether  the 
animals  are  reactors  to  the  test,  and  the  removal  of  reacting  animals  from  the 
herd.  These  animals  are  disposed  of  by  slaughter  under  Federal  or  State  super¬ 
vision,  and  the  owner  is  compensated  in  part  for  the  animals  destroyed  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  rules  and  regulobions  prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 

(2)  Ma st i t i s . — The  object  of  this  v/ork  is  to  eliminate  cov/s  which  show 
marked  physica.l  evidence  of  rao.stitis  and  thus  assist  o\7ners  in  handling  their 
breeding  and  daury  operations  in  o.  more  efficient  manner.  The  work  consists  of 
the  physical  examination  of  cov/s  by  veterinary  inspectors  to  determine  vrhether 
they  shovT  marked  evidence  of  disease.  Such  animals  are  removed  from  the  herd 

and  disposed  of  by  slaughter  under  Federal  or  Sta.te  supervision,  and  the  owner  is 
compensated  in  part  for  the  animals  destroyed  in  accordance  with  rules  and  regula¬ 
tions  prescribed  by  the  Secretary, 
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(3)  Liver  flukes* — The  object  of  this  project  is  to  provide  e:<pansion  of 
the  Bureau's  regular  work  in  the  control  of  liver  flukes  and  at  the  same  time 
furnish  unemployment  relief.  The  v/ork  is  being  carried  on  in  four  States  under 
the  following  allotments: 

State  1936 

Idaho  .  $50,000 

Oregon  . 50,000 

Utaii  .  50,000 

TTashington .  50, 000 

Total  .  200,000 

(4)  Experimentation  in  diseases  of  cattle,  etc. — This  project  consists  of 

a  study  of  alleged  remedies  for  abortion  diseases  to  determine  whether  they  possess 
any  preventive  or  curative  value.  The  studies  of  vaccines  for  abortion  disease 
in  cattle,  especially  under  field  conditions,  are  being  broadened  and  intensified. 
Experimental  work  is  also  being  carried  on  with  mastitis. 


(d)  ERADICATING  TUBERCULOSIS 

Appropriation  Act,  1936  .  $  2,631,615 

Allotment  to  "Diseases  of  Animals" . . 28 , 500  (a) 

Total  avo.ilablG,  1936  . 2,603,116 

Budget  Estimate,  1937  .  1, 500,000 

Decrease  .  1,103, 116 

(a)  This  allotment  is  being  carried  forwo.rd 
in  the  estimates  for  1937  in  order  to 
consolidate  all  animal  disease  research 
under  the  item  "Diseanes  of  Animals". 


PROJECT  STATEiviENT 


Project 


1935 


1936 

(Estimated) 


1937 

(Estima.ted) 


Decrease 


Obligo.ted: 

Tuberculin  testing  a.t  public 

stockyards  . 

Eradicating  tuberculosis  in 
cattle  (operoAing  expenses)  ... 
Indemnities  for  animaAs  slaught¬ 
ered  on  account  of  tuberculosis 

Total  obligations  . . 

Unobligatof^ ; 

Legislative  impoundments  . 

Transferred  to  other  appro¬ 
priations  . . 

Other  amounts  unobligated . 


Total 


$60,003 
974,276 
932, 211 


$71,000 

1,032,116 

1,500,000 


$71,000 

1,032,116 

396,884 


-$1,103,116  (1) 


1,966,490 


2,603,116 


1,500,000 


-  1,103,116  (1) 


1,500 

1,061,165 

1,043,723 


4,072,878 


2, 603,116 


1,500,000 


-  1,103,116  (1) 


! 
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(l)  A  decrease  of  $1,105,116  in  the  amount  for  Indemnities  for  animals  slaught¬ 

ered  on  account  of  tuberculosis  is  made  possible  by  the  availability  of 
emergency  f'onds,  under  which  an  intensive  campaign  for  bovine  tuberculosis 
eradication  will  be  continued  during  the  fiscal  year  1937.  Payment  for 
indemnities  are  made  from  these  emergency  funds. 


CHAIIGS  m  lAlTGUAGE 


The  words  "control  and  eradication  of  the”  have  been  substituted  for 
"inA^-estigating:" ;  and  the  words  "for  their  control  and  eradication"  and  "and 
for  researches  concerning  the  causes  of  the  diseases,  their  modes  of  spree^d, 

and  methods  of  treatment  and  prevention"  have  been  eliminati^d  in  view  of  the 
transfer  of  su.ch  in'gestigo.tions  to  "Diseases  of  animals." 

I70EK  DONS  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

General .  —  The  object  of  this  work  is  to  control  and  eradicate  tuber¬ 
culosis  among  livestock  under  a  uniform  plan  in  cooperation  with  the  States. 
This  campaign  was  launched  a.s  a  Pederal-aid  project  after  an  extonsiA^'e  survey 
shoATed  the  disease  A7as  spren.ding.  The  States  and  liA'-ostock  o’wners  ha.A^e  looked 
to  the  Federal  GoA'^ernment  for  leadership  in  this  A^ork  since  its  inauguration 
and  desire  that  this  assist.ance  be  continued,  a.s  many  failures  occurred  when 
independent  efforts  Avere  employed.  Approximately  $9,000,000  Ams  appropriated 
last  year  by  the  A'^arious  States  to  a.ssist  in  this  campaign.  The  Department’s 
appropriation  has  been  diA^’ided  to  provide  $1,103,116  for  operating  expenses  for 
supenusion  and  indenmity  for  animals  slaughtered,  and,  $396,884  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  indemnities. 

Tigberculin  testing  of  cattle  at  public  stockyards.  —  Sroeding  and  dairy 
cattle  offered  for  interstate  shipment  from  public  stockyards  are  required  to 
be  accompanied  by  a.  chart  shov/ing  that  they  haA'-e  passed  a  satisfactory  tubercu¬ 
lin  test.  Bureau  A^eterinarians  superA'ise  the  tests  to  such  animals  for  inter¬ 
state  shipment.  This  antivity  also  includes  superAU sion  OA^'cr  the  disposition 
of  reactors  to  the  tuberculin  test,  these  reactors  being  shipped  in  large  num¬ 
bers  in  accordance  A’/ith  Federal  and  State  laAA's  to  public  stockyards  to  bo  dis¬ 
posed  of  for  immediate  slaughter. 

Eradicating  tuberculosis  in  cattle.  —  The  money  appropriated  for  oper¬ 
ating  expenses  is  used  to  emploj^  veterinarians,  Avho  administer  the  tuberculin 
test  to  indiAudua.l  herds  of  cattle  under  a  uaiform  system  knoAvn  as  the  accred¬ 
ited  herd  plan  and  A7ho  participate  in  administering  the  tuberculin  test  to  all 
cattle  in  a  prescribed  area,  under  a.  national  program  knoA'/n  as  the  area  plan. 
Veterinarians  are  also  assigned  to  supervise  the  work  of  other  cooperating 
agencies.  Tra.A‘oling  expenses  of  veterinarians,  ma.intenance  of  field  offices, 
and  miscellaneous  a.dminist native  expenses  are  charged  a.gainst  the  operating 
expenses. 

Indemnities  for  animaRs  slaughtered  on  arcoAint  of  tuberculosis.  —  Thi s 
fund  is  used  to  reimburse  liA'estock  OA'nors  in  part  for  losses  sustained  because 
of  ho-Aung  their  cattle  slaughtered  on  account  of  being  affected  with  tubercu¬ 
losis.  Excellent  progress  has  been  made  in  eradicating  tuberculosis  in  liA'-e- 
stock  because  of  the  assistance  rendered  to  farmers  under  this  fund.  During 
thG_  fiscal  year  1935,  Federal  indemnity  A7as  paid  from  this  fund  on  some  55,615 
claims,  coA'-ering  approximately  214,215  tuberculous  mimals. 
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EMERGENCY  EUI^ES 
Direct  Allotments 


Project  s 

Obligated, 

1935 

Estimated 

obligations, 

1936 

Estimated 

obligations, 

1937 

Aericultural  Adjustm.ent  Administration,  General 

$9,500,000 

$4,250,000 

Expenses  ( Jones-Connally  Act):  Transferred  to 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  for  elimination  of 
diseased  livestock  and  administrative,  expenses 
in  connection  with  rerxval  of  surplus  cattle, 
a.s  follows: 

For  eradicating  bovine  tuberculosis  (total 
qvai  1  abl  e  ,4i'1  .g  7.60  000)  ................. 

.ict  of  August  24,  1935  (Public  No.  320,  74th 
CongressJ: 

For  eradicating  bovine  tuberculosis  (total 
allotment  $4  000,000)  . 

2,500,000 

$1,500,000 

Total,  Emergency  Funds  (Direct  allotments). 

Grand  total,  1935-1937,  $17,750,000. 

9,500,000 

6,750,000 

1,500,000 

The  object  of  this  vfork  is  to  bring  about  the  elimination  of  this  disease 
more  quickly  than  it  could  be  accomplished  by  the  use  of  the  regular  appropriations 
available  for  the  purpose.  This  is  being  done  by  greatly  expanding  and  intensifying 
the  canpaign  to  control  and  eradicate  tuberculosis  among  cattle  under  the  uniform 
plan  in  cooperation  with  the  various  States  and  Territories.  The  \7ork  consists  of 
administering  the  tuberculin  test  to  cattle  to  determine  whether  they  are  affected 
with  tuberculosis  and  the  removal  of  the  reactor  animals.  All  animads  classified 
as  reactors  are  disposed  of  by  slaughter  under  Eederal  or  State  supervision.  Owners 
are  compensated  in  part  for  the  animals  destroyed  in  accordance  x^ith  rules  and  regu¬ 
lations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary, 

(o)  ERAB I GATING  CATTLE  TICKS 


Appropriation,  1936  . . . .  $613,940 

Budget  Estimate,  1937  .  613,940 


PROJECT  STATEifiENT 


Project 

1935 

1936 

(Sstimodo^ 

1937 

(Estimator 

fhli gated  : 

c 0,1^  1  Cui'b’blo  oiclcs 

Ifeo‘bli£:atof1 : 

Lsgislative  impoundments  . . 

Other  amounts  unobligo-tod  . . . 

$588,522 

$613,940 

$613,940 

1,000 

5,575 

-  - 

-  - 

-  To  "b  0.1 

595,097 

613,940 

613.940 

•  fit.V 


V;ORX  DOHE  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

This  ap;oro;priation  is  used  cooperatively  for  the  payment  of  salaries 
and  travel,  and  office  e:xpenses,  of  veterinarian.s  and  agents  in  Alabama,  Ark¬ 
ansas,  Elorida,  Louisiana,  I.ii ssi  ssippi  ,  Oklahoma,  and  Texas,  in  tne  eradication 
of  the  southern  cattle  tick,  which  spreads  splenetic  fever  infection  among 
cattle.  As  counties  are  cleaned  up  they  are  released  from  Federal  quarantine, 
and  their  surplus  livestock  may  then  be  shipped  to  markets  without  restrictions. 
The  States  contribute  large  sums  to  this  work.  The  work  is  done  under  State 
laws  and  regulations,  Federal  money  being  expended  for  supervision,  thus  insur¬ 
ing  that  0.11  meo-sures  of  eradication  be  so  carried  out  a.s  to  warrant  the  re¬ 
lease  of  cleaned  areas  from  quarantine. 


EMERGENCY  FUNDS 
Direct  Allotments 


Projects 

Estimated 
obligations , 
1936 

Sstim,cated 

obligations, 

1937 

Emergency  Relief  Ap-oronriofion  Act  of  1935: 

For  the  elimincation  of  cattle-fever  ticks: 

Florida  ....  . 

Louisiana  .  . 

Texas . . . 

Toto.l  allocation  ($1,454,000) . 

$145,000 

455,000 

495,000 

$55,000 
99,000 
205 , 000 

359 . 000 

The  object  of  this  project  is 
cation  of  the  c.attle-f ever  tick  and 
lief. 


to  intensify  the  campaign  for  the  eradi- 
at  the  same  time  furnish  unemployment  re- 


(f)  ERADICATING  DOURINE 


Aporoprio.tion  Act,  1936  .  $8,613 

Budget  Estimo.te,  1937  .  8 , 613 


PROJECT  STATEiviENT 


Project 

1935 

1936 

(Estimated) 

1937 

(Estimated) 

Obligated: 

Eradicating  dourine  .  ... 

$4,981 

$8, 613 

$8,613 

Unobliffatert  : 

Savings . . . .  , 

3,  350 

Total . . . 

8,331 

8,613 

8.613 
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nORIC  DOITE  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 


In  cooperation  with  State  livestock  sanitary  authorities  and  on  Indian 
reservations  with  the  Office  of  Indian  Affairs,  horses  in  areas  where  the  in¬ 
fection  of  dourine  is  “believed  to  exist  are  rounded  up  and  samples  of  “blood 
obtained  for  su’ojection  to  a  laboratory  test.  Horses  reacting  to  the  test  are 
slaughtered  and  ov/ners  other  t'nan  Indians  on  a  reservation  indemnified  “by  the 
State  and  Federal  Government.  Indemnity  to  Indians  is  paid  hy  the  Office  of 
Indian  affairs.  Surplus  stallions  are  castrated.  Vftierever  possible  the  round¬ 
up  in  the  early  suiTimer  is  followed  hy  a  further  roundup  and  retest  later  in 
the  season.  It  is  hoped  t“hat  with  more  vigorous  effort  this  malady  may  soon 
be  completely  eradicated. 

(g)  HOG  CHOLERA  CONTROL 


Appropriation  Act,  1936  . $373,424 

Less  Allotments  for; 

"Diseases  of  Animals"  . . .  -  27,520  (a) 

"Virus- Serum-Toxin  Act"  . . -218,712  (h) 

Total  available,  1936  .  127,192 

Budget  Estimate,  1937  .  127,192 _ 


(a,)  Used  for  hog  cholera  research  and  estimated  for  1937 
under  "Disea.ses  of  Animals"  in  order  to  consolidate  funds 
for  research. 

(b)  Regulatory  work,  estimated  for  1937  as  a  separate 
item. 


PROJECT  STATEivIENT 


Project 

1935 

1936 

(Estimated) 

1937 

(Estimated 

Obligated: 

Hog  cholera  control  . . . 

$108,702 

9,565 

$127,192 

$127,192 

Unobligated: 

Slaving s  . . . 

Total  . . . . . 

118,267 

127,192 

127,192 

CHANGE  IN  LANGUAGE 

It  is  proposed  to  change  the  title  of  this  appropriation  from  "Erad¬ 
icating  hog  cholera,"  to  "Hog  cholera,  control,"  in  view  of  the  transfer  from 
this  item  of  the  hog  cholera  researen  fund  to  "Diseases  of  Animals"  and  the 
setting  up  of  a  sepa,rate  nev;  item  for  administration  of  the  Virus- Serum-Toxin 
Act.  By  substituting  the  words  "control  and  eradication"  for  "investigating", 
’i^ith  other  minor  alterations  in  the  text,  and  by  elimination  of  the  proviso 
covering  the  administration  of  the  Virus- Serum-Toxin  Act  of  March  4,  1913,  the 
authority  under  the  paragraph  will  then  be  limited  to  the  control  phases  of 
the  work. 
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Y’OM  DONE  UNDEH  THIS  APPHOPHIATIOII 

Hog  cholera  is  the  most  destructive  disease  of  swine  in  our  country. 

The  direct  annual  losses  have  varied  from  eighteen  to  sixty-five  million  annual¬ 
ly.  Pleasures  for  its  control  are  carried  on  in  cooperation  with  the  various 
States.  Under  this  item  work  is  carried  on  in  the  control  and  eradication  of 
hog  cholera  in  the  field  "by  demonstrations,  the  formation  of  organizations,  and 
other  methods,  either  independently  or  in  cooperation  with  fanmers’  organiza¬ 
tions  and  State  and  county  authorities.  Meetings  are  held  and  demonstrations 
are  made  from  time  to  time  to  gatherings  of  farmers  and  others  interested 
in  preventing  losses.  Outbreaks  are  Investigated,  swine  diseases  diagnosed, 
o’,wiers  are  instructed  in  methods  to  prevent  losses,  and  local  veterinary  prac¬ 
titioners  are  assisted  in  the  use  of  the  preventive  treatment.  In  sections  of 
the  South  where  no  veterinary  services  are  available  Bureau  inspectors  im¬ 
munize  swine,  in  addition  to  their  other  duties,  and  in  States  where  the  laws 
and  regulations  permit  laymen  are  trained  to  immunize  sv/ine. 

(h)  INSPECTION  AND  QUAPA.NTINE 


Appropriation  Act,  1936  .  $681,174 

Budget  Estimate,  1937  . . .  681  . 1  74 


PHOJECT  STATEMENT 


1936 

1937 

P  ro  j  e  c  t  s 

1935 

(Estimated) 

(Estimated) 

Obligated: 

f Scabies  eradication . 

$177,632 

$185,784 

$185,784 

iControl  over  interstate  shipments  of  live- 

stock  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the 
spread  of  communicable  diseases . 

268,155 

39,384 

299,700 

29,795 

299,700 

29,795 

I^Enf  orcement  of  the  28 -hour  lav? . .  ...  . 

L^Determination  by  inspectors  in  the  field 

of  the  existence  of  diseases . 

5,834 

10,966 

5,9  65 
9,190 

5,965 

9,190 

-Quarantine  of  animals  at  ports  of  entry... 
-Inspection  of  animals  for  import . 

65,045 

59,730 

59,730 

Supervision  over  the  importation  of  hides 

and  other  animal  by-products,  f orange, 
etc . 

69  469 

pp  070 

R?  970 

Inspection  and  testing  of  animals  for  ex- 

port . 

5,234 

8,040 

8,040 

Total  obligo.tions . 

641 , 709 

681,174 

681,174 

Unobligated : 

Savings . 

16,986 

Tota-1 . 

66H  696 

\ 
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UORK  DONE  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

General . — This  appropriation  provides  for  the  eradication  of  scahies 
in  sheep  and  cattle,  inspection  of  southern  cattle,  control  of  the  interstate 
transportation  of  livestock,  inspection  of  vessels,  enforcement  of  the  28-hour 
law,  inspection  and  quarantine  of  imported  animals,  including  the  estahlish- 
ment  and  maintenance  of  quarantine  stations;  supervision  over  the  sanitary- 
handling  of  hides,  skins,  wool,  and  other  animal  hy-products,  feeding  materials, 
and  fertilizers  offered  for  importation;  investigational  and  inspection  activ¬ 
ities  relative  to  the  existence  of  contagious  diseases;  and  the  inspection  and 
mallein  testing  of  animals. 

4  Scahies  eradication. — Employees  are  assigned  to  cooperate  with  State 
livestock  sanitary  officials  in  inspecting  all  cattle  and  sheep  in  infected 
areas  and  in  supervising  the  dipping  of  all  affected  or  exposed  herds  or 
hands.  Eield  forces  in  the  Nest  also  cooperate  with  the  Office  of  Indian. 

Affairs  in  control  and  eradication  measures  on  the  reservations.  The  prose¬ 
cution  of  this  work  is  essentie.l  in  order  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease 
to  the  free  areas  of  the  country. 

^  Control  over  interstate  shipments  of  livestock. — Under  this  project 
is  conducted  the  inspection  service  a.t  public  stockyards.  All  livestock  re¬ 
ceived  are  inspected  for  communicable  disea.ses,  and  animals  found  to  be  af¬ 
fected  or  exposed  ane  given  appropriate  treatment  or  otherwise  disposed  of  in 
such  a  way  as  to  prevent  the  spread  of  diseases  to  country  points.  This 
service  is  of  value  to  the  producer  (l)  by  affording  o.  meaJis  of  tracing  dis¬ 
eased  shipment  to  origin,  thus  enabling  the  locaJ  livestock  sanitary  officers 
promptly  to  apply  appropriate  measures,  and  (2)  by  preventing  the  further 
movement  of  disea.sed  and  exposed  animals  which,  if  it  were  not  prohibited, 
would  disseminate  disease  to  noninfected  premises  and  herds.  An  important 
activity  -under  this  project  is  the  cleaning  and  disinfection  of  cars. 

3tEnf orcement  of  the  28-hour  law. — The  work  -under  this  project  consists 
of  inspections  to  prevent  violations  of  the  law  requiring  the  humane  treat¬ 
ment  of  animals  in  transit.  Railroa.ds  on  the  whole  are  doing  their  utmost  to 
observe  the  requirements  of  this  law,  and  the  situation  during  the  pa.st  fis¬ 
cal  year  was  satisfactory. 

V.  Determination  b.y  inspectors  in  the  field  of  the  existence  of  diseases. — 
Funds  allotted  here-under  are  inte-nded  to  -provide  for  cooperation  v/ith  local 
authorities  in  the  su-ppression  of  O’utbreaks  of  anthrax,  glanders,  and  other 
coinm-uni cable  diseases  of  livestock  not  provided  for  n,  specific  appropria¬ 
tion.  The  funds  are  -used  to  pay  salaries  and  expenses  of  employees  assigned 
to  such  work  and  other  authorized  expenditures  involved  in  arresting  epizootics 
of  these  different  diseases. 

^'♦Quarantine  of  animals  at  -ports  of  entry. — In  order  to  fully  esta.blish 
freedom  from  disea.se,  import  animals  of  certain  kinds  are  held  in  quarantine 
at  times  of  entry  at  our  coast  and  border  -ports.  Quanantine  stations  are 
maintained  by  the  Department  at  New  York  and  Baltimore.  It  T;-ill  be  essential 
to  maintain  them  in  good  condition  and  a.vailable  in  order  to  meet  provisions 
of  the  quan  an  tine  la.v;s« 
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^.Inspection  of  animals  for  import. — The  inspection  of  all  import  horses, 
cattle,  other  r-ominants,  and  swine  is  reauired  hy  act  of  Congress.  Careful 
inspections  at  coast  and  border  ports  are  essential  to  safeguard  our  domestic 
livestock  industry  from  the  menace  of  diseases  of  foreign  origin,  luring  the 
fiscal  year  1935  approximately  300,000  animals  were  inspected  before  importa¬ 
tion, 

*1 , Supervision  over  the  importation  of  hides  and  other  animal  by-products, 

forage,  etc. — Inspectors  at  ports  of  entry  supervise  the  sanitary  handling  and 
control  of  import  hides,  skins,  hair,  wool,  gluestock,  fertilizer  of  certain 
kinds,  manure,  previously  used  bagging,  feeding  materials,  etc.  In  order  to 
guard  against  the  introduction  of  foot-and-mouth  disease'  and  rinderpest, 
consignments  not  properly  certified  in  the  country  of  origin  are  shipped  in 
sealed  cars  to  tanneries  or  other  establishments  for  disinfection  in  process 
of  manufacture  or  o.re  otherwise  controlled.  Measures  are  taken  to  guard  a- 
gainst  the  landing  and  feeding  of  garbage  from  ocean  vessels  provisioned  with 
meat  originating  in  regions  in  which  either  foot-and-mouth  disease  or  rinder¬ 
pest  exists.  A  check  is  also  kept  upon  importations  of  dressed  poultry  from 
any  infected  region  to  assure  removal  and  destruction  of  the  feet. 

S'jnspection  aaid  testing  of  animals  for  export. — Livestock  for  export 
are  inspected  and  in  cortoun  instances  tested  and,  when  found  free  from  dis¬ 
ease,  certified  as  provided  under  specific  regulations  of  this  Department 
and  as  required  by  receiving  countries. 


(i)  MEAT  INSPECTION 


Appropriation  Act,  1936  . .  $5,355,135 

Budget  Estimate,  1937  .  5, 355, 135 


PHOJECT  STATEMENT 


Projects 

:  1936 

1935  :  (Estimated) 

1937 

(Estimated) 

Obligated: 

Meat  inspection  operations  at  panking  plants 

under  the  Ecdoral  meat  inspection  service.. 

$4, 870 ,344: $5, 210,890 

$5,210,890 

Determination  of  axlult orations  -"^nd  other  ob- 

jectionatle  conditions  in  meat  aiid  meat 

food  products  by  1 eborntory  nnel  ysi s  ...... 

89,201:  88,600 

88, 600 

Inspection  of  imported  meats  and  meat  food 

products  . . . 

23,232:  29,775 

29,775 

Chemical,  pathologica.l,  and  zoological 

investigations  relating  to  meat  inspection. 

22.743:  25,870 

25,870 

Total  obi  i  p'n  ti  on  s  . . . . . 

F)  0n5j  520;  5  555 , 1  55 

5, 355, 135 

Unobligated:  .  .. 

155.733: 

Total  . . 

5,161,253:  5,355,135 

5,355,135 

...i  'tf‘  V'/ 
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r/ORK  DOllE  UUDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

I 

General . — The  puroose  of  the  ileat  Inspection  Service  is  to  eliminate 
and  dispose  of  carcasses  ajad  meat  food  products  found  to  he  diseased,  unwhole¬ 
some,  or  otherv;ise  unfit  for  h'oman  consumption;  to  see  that  such  meat  and  meat 
food  products  are  prepa.red  in  a  cleanly  manner;  to  guard  against  the  use  of 
harmful  dyes,  chemicals,  and  other  deleterious  substances;  to  prevent  the  use 
of  false  or  misleading  naines  or  statements  on  labels;  and  to  supervise  the 
interstate  transportation,  exportation,  and  importation  of  meat  and  meat  food 
products. 

Meat  inspection  operations  at  racking  plants  under  the  Pederal  Meat 
Inspection  Service. — The  object  of  this  work  is  to  see  that  the  laws  and  regu¬ 
lations  governing  mead  Inspection  are  properly  observed.  The  inspection  in¬ 
cludes  ante-mortem  and  post-mortem  examinations  of  the  aniraads  to  determine 
any  disease  or  condition  that  might  render  the  meat  or  any  organ  unfit  for 
food  purposes;  the  enforcement  of  sanitary  reopirements;  supervision  of  the 
preparation  and  processing  of  the  meat  and  products;  reinspection  of  meat  and 
meat  products  at  various  sta.ges  of  processing  and  handling;  supervision  of  the 
destruction  for  food  purposes  of  all  condemned  meat  and  product^  and  supervision 
of  the  labeling  and  marking  of  the  mOcOd  and  product. 

Determinadion  of  adulterations  and  other  objectionable  conditions  in 

meat  and  meat  food  products. — The  lourpose  of  this  project  is  to  ascertain 
whether  meat  and  mead  food  products  prepared  in  official  establishments  or 
under  exemption  or  shipped  interstate  by  farmers,  as  ytoII  as  imported  meats 
and  meat  food  products,  are  properly  labeled,  sound,  healthful,  \7holesome, 
and  otherv/iso  fit  for  human  consumption,  and  to  determine  whether  any  pro¬ 
hibited  substance  has  been  used  in  their  preparation  or  in  or  about  the  es¬ 
tablishment;  also  to  determine  whether  the  vrat^r  and  ice  used  in  the  prepar¬ 
ation  of  meat  and  mead  food  products  a.re  potable. 

Inspection  of  imported  meads  and  meat  food  products.  —  This  vrork  seeks 
to  prevent  the  importation  of  meat  and  meat  food  products  of  cattle,  sheep, 
swine,  and  goats  vnich  ane  not  properly  certified  or  which  a.re  falselj?-  lab¬ 
eled  or  which  ane  unsound,  unhecolthful ,  unwholesome,  or  othervmse  unfit  for 
use  as  hum^n  food  or  which  contain  any  prohibited  dj^e,  chemical,  preservative, 
or  other  harmful  ingredients. 

^ .  Chemical,  eatholoaical,  and  zoological  investigations  relating  to  meat 

inspection. — Under  this  project  are  conducted  such  researches  and  investiga.- 
tions  an  may  be  neccssany  to  determine  proper  procedures  to  be  follovrcd  in 
carrying  out  the  inspection  work  and  proper  diagnosis  and  disposition  of 
meat  and  products. 

Moat  inspection  operations  for  other  Government  agencies . — Me  at  an  d 
products  offered  for  delivery  by  contractors  are  examined  for  specifications. 
From  ten  to  fifteen  Government  agencies  c?,vail  thomsolvos  of  this  service  and 
reimburse  this  Repartraent  for  its  cost. 
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(j)  VIHUS-SSRWi-TOXIH  ACT 

Aporoprio-tion,  1936  . 

Allotted  from  "Sro.di coding  hog  cholcro.”  .  . . .  $218 , 712 


Totol  07/0410.010,  1936  .  218,712 

Budget  EstiffloAc,  1937  .  218, 712 


Hoto .  —  This  is  submitted  o.s  o.  sop-oroto  item  for  1937 
in  order  to  clarifj  the  appropriotion  o.nd  project 
set-up  for  the  Bureou  of  Animo.l  Industry. 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Projects 

1935 

1936 

(Estimated) 

1937 

(Estimated 

Obligated: 

Control  of  manufacture,  importation, 
and  shipment  of  au ruses,  serums, 
toxins,  etc . . . 

$211,750 

$218,712 

$218,712 

Unobligated: 

Legi  slatiA'-e  impouidinents  . . 

275 

Savings  . . . 

4,188 

— 

—  — 

Total  . 

216,213 

218,712 

218,712 

'TORE  DONE  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 


Control  of  mouuf o.cturo ,  importotion,  oaid  shipment  of  viruses,  serums, 

toxins,  etc. — This  v'ork  consists  of  the  supervision  of  the  production  of 
biologico.1  products,  including  on.ti-hog-cholero,  serru'n  and  ^rirus,  in  connec¬ 
tion  uith  the  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  the  Virus-Serum-Toxin  Act, 
approAred  March  4,  1913,  regulating  the  preparation,  sale,  barter,  exchange, 
or  shionent  of  viruses,  serums,  toxins,  or  analogous  products  produced  in  the 
United  States  and  the  imiportaAion  of  s'uch  products  intended  for  use  in  the 
treatment  of  domestic  animads.  All  the  animals  used  in  producing  these  bio¬ 
logical  products  are  inspected.  Careful  attention  is  gio’en  to  sanitation, 
Icoboling,  and  the  testing  of  the  finished  products  for  purit5^  aaid  potency. 


(k)  PACKERS  AND  STOCKYARDS  ACT 


Appropriation  Act,  1936  .  $331,879 

Budget  Estimate,  1937  .  428.779 

Increase  . . . . . .  96,  900 
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PROJECT  STATElvIENT 


1935 

1936 

(Estimated) 

1937 

(Estimated) 

Increase 

Obligated: 

Packers  and  stockyards  admin- 

istration  . . . 

Unobligated: 

Legislative  impoundments  . . 

Other  amounts  unobligated  . 

$316,703 

$331,879 

$428,779 

^$96,900  (1) 

1,000 

6,570 

-  -  - 

-  -  - 

-  -  - 

324,273 

331,879 

428,779 

+  96,900  (1) 

(l)  The  increase  of  $96,900  for  1937  is  required  to  administer  the  provisions 
of  the  amendment  to  the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act  approved  Au-gast  14,  1955  ( Public 

No,  272,  74th  Congress),  providing  for  the  regulation  of  the  rates  and  practices  of 
persons  engaged  in  handling  live  poultry  in  interstate  commerce. 

The  enactment  of  legislation  by  Congress  to  regulate  practices  and  rates 
incident  to  the  marketing  of  live  looultry  in  large  cities,  particularly  ITew  York, 
iaas  been  urged  by  producers  of  live  poultry  and  their  organizations  for  some  years. 

It  was  alleged  that  the  marketing  operations  were  attended  with  various  unfair  and 
deceptive  practices  and  that  the  rates  and  changes  for  the  services  rendered  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  handling  and  sale  of  the  poultry  on  a  commission  basis  were  ez- 
orbitant.  Likewise,  consumers  in  the  lange  centers  demanded  legislation  on  the 
ground  that  the  practices  in  the  industry  resulted  in  higher  prices  for  live  poul¬ 
try  bought  by  consumers  than  v/ere  necessary  if  the  business  were  properly  and  eco¬ 
nomically  conducted.  The  acnendment  to  the  Packers  end  Stockyards  Act  resulted  from 
these  demands.  In  brief,  the  amendment  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  designate  the 
cities  in  which  practices  exist  v/hich  affect  the  prices  received  by  the  producers 
for  live  poultry  and  the  prices  paid  by  the  consumers  for  dressed  poultry  and  where 
the  volume  of  poultry  handled  is  sufficient  to  affect  the  price.  After  such  desig¬ 
nation,  all  persons  engaged  in  handling  and  marketing  live  poultry  are  required  to 
be  licensed.  If  there  are  any  violations  of  the  provisions  of  the  Packers  and  Stock- 
yards  Act  by  licensees,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  after  a  hearing  to  suspend  or 
revoke  the  licenses  of  the  offenders.  The  Secretary  is  likewise  authorized  to  in- 
vesitgate  the  reasonableness  of  all  the  rates  and  charges  and,  if  he  finds  them  un¬ 
reasonable,  to  prescribe  reasonable  rates  and  charges.  Licensees  are  required  to 
keep  books  and  records  and  render  reports  annually  to  the  Secretary  relative  to 
their  business  operations. 


CHANGE  IN  LANGUAGE 

This  paragraph  has  been  amended  by  citing  the  Act  of  August  14,  1935,  amend¬ 
ing  the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act  with  respect  to  live  poultry. 
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■70RK  DONE  UlTDEH  THIS  APPHOPHIATION 

The  v.'ork  'onder  this  appropriation  embraces  supervision  of  the  business 
of  packers,  stockyard  ovuers,  market  agencies,  dealers,  and  licensees  engaged 
in  interstate  commerce,  and  includes  regulation  of  practices  and  rates  and 
charges  for  service  rendered  at  posted  stockyards  and  certain  designated  poul¬ 
try  markets.  Jurisdiction  is  exercised  through  20  field  offices  over  approx¬ 
imately  1,300  market  agencies,  3,200  dealers  at  93  stockyards,  1,200  packers, 
and  a  large  number  of  licensees  throughout  the  country.  Varied  activities  are 
carried  on  under  this  project,  the  more  important  of  which  are:  (l)  registra¬ 
tion  and  bonding  of  market  agencies  and  dealers  at  posted  stockyauds  and  licens¬ 
ing  of  live-poultry  handlers  in  designated  cities;  (2)  supervision  of  the  test¬ 
ing  and  maintenance  of  lii^'estock  scales  at  posted  stockyards  and  of  live-poultry 
scales  in  designa.ted  cities;  (3)  valuation  of  the  properties  of  stockyard  com¬ 
panies  and  licensees  which  includes  inventories  and  appraisals  of  the  real  es¬ 
tate  and  physical  structures  of  such  companies  and  licensees,  together  v/ith 
comprehensive  analyses  of  their  finonciol  operations  and  organization  and  com¬ 
plete  audits  of  their  books  and  records,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  informa¬ 
tion  for  the  use  of  the  Secretary  in  determining  the  rea.sona,bleness  and  the 
lawfulness  of  rates  and  charges  for  stockyard  services  rendered  by  stockyard 
companies  and  for  services  and  facilities  furnished  by  licensees;  (4)  investi¬ 
gations  of  the  operations  of  commission  men  handling  livestock  and  live  poultry, 
and  audits  and  analyses  of  their  books  and  records  in  connection  with  the  de¬ 
termination  of  rates  which  would  be  reasonable  for  them  to  charge  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  and  sale  of  livestock  at  public  mankets  and  live  poultry  in  designated 
cities;  (5)  investigations  of  complaints  ns  to  unfair  and  unjustly  discriminatory 
practices  on  the  part  of  market  a,gencies,  dea-lers,  stockyard  companies,  packers, 
and  licensees. 


(1)  E5ADI GATING  EOOT-AND-MOUTH  AND  OTHER 
CONTAGIOUS  DISEASES  OF  ANIivALS 

This  item  continues  the  a.vallability,  for  the  fiscal  year  1937,  of  the 
nnexpended  balance  of  the  appropriation  of  $3,500,000  made  in  1924  to  be  used 
in  case  of  an  emergency  anising  from  an  outbreak  of  foot-and-mouth  or  other 
contagious  diseases  of  animals.  The  unexpended  balance  on  June  30,  1935,  wan 
§1,315^000.  No  expenditures  are  contemplated  during  the  fiscal  year  193B”unless 
an  emergency  anises,  but  continuation  of  the  availability^  of  this  fund  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  insure  protection  of  the  American  livestock  industry  should  an  outbreak 
occur. 
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EMERGEHCY  EUllDS 
Direct  Allotments 


1. 


Obligated, 

1935 


Agricultural  Ad,1ustment  Adrninistro.tion  (Trans - 
ferred  to  Bureou  of  Animal  Industry) : 

(a)  Salouios  and  E:rpcnsos: 

Eor  field  investigations  in  connection 
witli  the  o.gri cultural  adjustment 


Projects 


progra,m . . . .  .  .  .  . 

( 1 )  GencroJ  B:rponsos  ( Jonos-ConnoAly  Act) ; 
Eor  cattle  reduction  ccjnpaign  in- 


drought- stricken  area.s . ;  $767,507 

Total  A, A. A.  funds,  as  above . :  767,507 


Estirnohed 
obligations , 
1936 


$_  _  9_75 


975 


Cattle-reduction  coirpe.ign  in  drought  stricken  areals. — The  object  of  this 
work  has  been  to  assist  in  the  program  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administra¬ 
tion  in  reducing  the  cahtle  population  in  the  sections  of  the  country  most  severely 
afflicted  by  the  drought.  Animals  on  farms  were  inspected  to  determine  whether 
diseased  or  emaciated  to  the  extent  of  justifj/ing  condemnation  and  destruction 
on  the  premises,  or  whether  in  fit  condition  to  be  delivered  to  the  Eedera,!  Emer- 


gency  Relief  Administre.tion  for  immediate  slaughter 
where  pasturage  v/as  e.vailable. 

or  for  shipment  to  States 

Projects 

Obligated, 

1935 

Estimated 
obligations , 
1936 

2.  public  Works  Allotments  (Hationa.l  Industria,! 

Recovery  Act):  Eor  completion  of  uhysical 

improvements  beg-un  in  1934; 

Glendale.  Arizona: 

Construction  of  cottag:e  . . . 

$  15^- 

Construction  of  laboratory . . . 

353 

_ 

Construction  of  feed  storage  shed . . 

172 

_ — 

Reconditioning  irrigation  system,  building 

fences  and  roo-ds  . . 

187 

— 

Brooksville,  Elorida; 

Completing  v;atcr  system  . . . 

140 

Repairs  to  and  painting  of  buildings . .  ,  . 

477 

_ 

Drainage  of  laud  . . . . . 

127 

Road  renairs  . . . . 

189 

Cattle  barn,  feed  lots,  silos,  etc . . 

3 , 733 

'  _ 

Sauitary  comfort  stations  . . . 

407 

i  — 

■ 
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Projects 

Obligated, 

1935 

Estimated 
obligations , 
1936 

Jeancrottc,  Louis io.na; 

Pence  construction  and  repairs  . . 

$  217 

Repairs  to  o.nd  painting  of  luildings  . . 

315 

— 

Drainage  . . 

457 

— 

Road  repairs  . . 

41 

— 

Repairs  to  xioXer  system  . 

385 

— 

Building  and  facilities  for  slaughtering, 
cutting,  and  caring  under  farm  conditions. 

42S 

, 

Lahora-tories,  addition  to  office,  irrigation 
system,  etc . . 

4,852 

Shed  for  record-of-'oerf ormance  steers . 

854 

— 

Beltsville,  harylaaid; 

Repairs  a.nd  extension  to  water  system . 

142 

Pencing  and  fence  repa.irs  . . 

2,372 

$  92 

Completion  of  poultry  fattening  "building  ... 

7,415 

805 

Bull  "barn  . . . . 

157 

— 

Sheep  "'oarn . 

449 

o 

ue 

1 — 1 

Building  for  storage  of  farm  machinery, 

equipment ,  and  su'oulies  . . 

5,365 

3,598 

Remodeling  aloattoir  . 

514 

Repairing  refrigeration  system  . 

1,202 

6,823 

Dual-'ourpose  cattle  "barns  . 

SI 

3 

Repairs  to  beef  cattle  barn,  bull  pens,  calf 
sheds,  a,nd  lot  . . . . 

2,815 

131 

Roads  and  bridges  on  farm  . 

236 

84 

Assembly  building  and  comfort  stations; 

swine  record-of-performance  project  . 

202 

Engineering  acljainistration  and  incidental 

ejqjenses  for  animal  husbandr3^  projects; 
nutrition  laboratory/  . 

1,027 

124 

ilew  anirnaJ.  shelters  (anhna.1  parasite 

studies)  . . . 

1,756 

37 

Isolation  lahorafcoig/  (animal  parasite 

studies)  . 

1  , 567 

25 

Main  la-boratoig/  building  (animal  para.site 

studies)  . . . . 

45,332 

47 

nutrition  lahora.tory,  repair  and  extension 
of  waiter  s/^stem;  reconditioning  farm  pov/er 
line;  completion  of  poultr;^  fattening 
building;  faern  roads  and  bridges;  goat 
barn  a.nd  milk  production  equipment;  moving 
hog  equipment;  phj^'sical  improvements  for 
poultrjr  prodn.ction  record  project;  phys¬ 
ical  imxorovements  for  turkey  breeding, 
nutrition,  and  management  project;  con¬ 
sulting  engineering  and  architectural 
services  a,nd  overhea.d  expenses  for  Belts¬ 
ville  ercperimental  farm;  transporta.tion 

119 


Projects 


Beltsvillo.,  i.iar:'^lancl — Cont inued: 

and  supervision  of  lalor  furnished  hv 
P.E.H.A,  used  in  fence,  wo/oer  supply, 
sev/er,  cud  road  cons  tract  ion  and  in 
clearing  land;  trousient  ccjnp  for  P.S.S.A. 

labor  . 

General  administrative  expenses;  repair  and 
extension  of  farm  rater  sji^stem;  transpor¬ 
tation  and  supervision  of  labor  furnished 
bj)-  P.E.P.A.  used  in  fence,  rater  supply, 
sever,  a.nd  roa,d  const  met  ion  and  in  clear- 


loud 


Poultry  building;  completion  of  poultry  fo.t- 
tening  building;  physicod  improvements  for 
poultry  record-of-performo.nco  project  .  ,  .  . 


Obligated, 

1935 


$445,273 


56,926 


19,730 


Est  irnated 
obliged  ions , 
1936 


$  39,359 


:,720 


4,037 


Eundaraento.l  poultry."  research  building;  re-  ; 

pair  and  extension  of  farm  rater  system;  ; 

■  completion  of  poultry  fadtening  building;  • 
physicad  improvements  for  turkey  breeding, ! 

nutrition,  and  management  project  . ;  40,480 

Moving  present  frame  buildings  to  ner  sites; - 

completion  of  poultry  fattening  building  5,276 

Feed  and  market  poultry  building  . ;  1,398 

Laying  houses  (2)  . •  2,183 

Fencing  poultry  plant  . I  108 

Draina.ge  . ;  132 

Moving  hog  equipment  . . . .  5,050 

Purchase  of  additional  land . ;  5,828 

Moving  Bethesda.  station  to  Eeltsville  . '  172,204 

Change  of  location  of  main  vrork-horse  barn  ; 

and  site  for  main  laboratory  building  ....;  1,344 


2,683 

617 

258 

1,948 

909 

840 

7 


MclTeill ,  Mississippi;  ; 

Fencing . I  379 

Drainage  and  road  repairs  . ;  596 


Miles  City,  Montanan  ; 

Remodeling  lanoratory  buildings  . I  3,354 

Fencing  . ;  2,561 

Rearranging  buildings  and  facilities  for 

slanghtering,  cooling,  cutting,  and  ' 

curing  under  fa^rm  conditions  . ;  5,162 

Essentiad  repairs  and  painting  of  fift3^  ! 

buildings  . '  1,451 

Roads  and  bridges  . •  161 

Beef  and  dual-purpose  cattle  building  and  < 

equipment  and  building  for  horses  976 


3,980 
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Projects 


Middlebury ,  Vermont; 

Fencing  . 

Remodeling  of  cattle  and  horse  hams  and 
painting  of  buildings  . 


Total,  P.n.A.  Allotments  (P.I.R.) . . 

3 .  Public  'Works  AdministraAion  (Emergency  Appro¬ 
priation  Act,  1955) : 

Repairing  hurricane  damage  to  experimentoA 

fa,rm,  Rev/  Iberia,  La . . . 

Repairing  refrigeration  systeiv,  Reltsville, 

I/Id . . . 

Physical  h'aprovements,  Beltsville,  Lid . 


o. 


Total,  Public  Porks  Administration  . 

Loans  and  Relief  in  Stricken  Agricultural 

Areas  (Brnergency  Ap'oropriation  Act,  1935) : 
For  relief  in  dought-stricken  area,s  through 
reduction  in  nujnber  of  surplus  cattle  ,  .  .  , 

Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Act  of  1935 ; 

For  physical  improvements  at  Chinsegut  Hill 
sanctu.a/rv/,  Brooksville  ,  Fla,.  . . 


Total,  Emergency  Funds  (Direct  Allotments), 
Items  1-5,  ahove  . 


Obligated, 

1935 


Estimated 
obligations , 
1936 


135 

798 


857,225 


5,175 


5,175 


646 , 231 


2,276,138 


$  69,375 


1,081 

19,680 


20,761 


28,900 


120,011 
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SL3RG3HCY  RUITSS  —  3UH3AU  'TOTAL 
(Direct  Allotments) 

SDivilvlARY 


Pro,1ects 


Mricultur nl  AA,"ustmont  Administratio n  ( T ran s - 
ferred  to  Fareaii  oi  Animal  Industry)  ; 

1.  Sala^ries  and  E::penses  (a,id  in  agri¬ 

cultural  a.dpr.Gtn!ent  prograjn) . 

2.  General  L^ojenses  ( Jones- ConnaAlj?'  Act)  ; 

Slimination  of  diseased  livestock  and 
I  administrative  exoenses  ir.  connection 

with,  reraovad  of  sux’-plus  cr. ’xtle . 


'i'Ol 


A. A. A.  funds 


Pfolic  '.iorlrs  Ali^.otrnents  ( ITat ional  I ndus tr ial 
Recovery  Act) :  Dor  physical  improvements..., 

Pullic  TJorks  Adinini strat  ion  ( Dine rge n cy  Anp r o - 
priation  Act,  1035);  lor  physical  improve¬ 
ments  . . . . 

Loans  and  Relief  in  Stricken  Agriculi, nral 


Areas:  Dor  purchase  of  surplus  caktle.... 

Lmergency  Relief  Appronriation  Act  of  1935: 

,nd 


Elimination  of  cattle  fever  ticlo.. 
Eradicating  liver  flukes  in  sheep 

cattle . . . . 

Physical  improvements . . 

Total  Emergency  Relief . . 


Oh ligated, 
1935 


$21,344,682 


i/ 


21,344,682 


857,225 


646 . 231 ^ 


Act  of  August  24,  193d: 


Elimination  of  diseased,  cattle,  etc.. 


Total,  Emergency  Eunds  (Direct  'k.otments);  22,853,313;'  27,352,836 


Estimated 
ohligat  ions , 
1936 


$  975 


1_9_^27,_82_5 


ry 


19 , 328 , 800 


69,375 


✓ 


20,761 


] , 095 , 000 

160,000 
_  28 , 9^0 
’l ,  283j900' 


Est  imated 
ohligat  ions, 
1937 


359,000 
40 , 000 
^9^000 


6, 650, 000 -r  13,000,000 


13,399,000 


PASSENGER-CA5RYI1TG  VEHICLES 


Author izo.t ion  for  the  purchase  of  104  passeiv^er-carrying  autoraohiles  for 
the  Lureau  of  AnLuaA  Industry  is  proposed  in  1937,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $54,300. 
64  are  replacements  and  40  are  additional,  in  lieu  of  14  tracks  to  he  turned  iuj 
making  a  net  increase  of  2S  vehicles.  These  are  needed  in  connection  with  tuber¬ 
culosis  eradication  work.  Compared  with  the  authorization  of  $55,325  for  1936, 
this  represents  an  estimated  decrease  of  $1,025  in  expenditure.  The  proposed 
purchase  would  enalole  the  avoidance  of  the  continued  use  of  worn-out  cars  at 
excessive  maintenance  costs.  Automobiles  are  an  absolute  necessity  in  carrying 
on  the  Eurea.u's  activities  in  the  eradication  and  control  of  animal  diseases, 
such  as  cattle  ticks,  scaloies,  bovine  tuberculosis,  and  control  measures  on  hog 
cholera.  Ranches  aud  farms  to  which  there  are  no  meaus  of  public  conveyeuce  are 
constantly  visited  in  the  application  of  the  tuberculin  tests,  enforcement  of 
dipping  regulations,  aud  in  supervision  of  the  cleaning  and  disinfection  of  in¬ 
fected  premises.  The  Bureau  finds  also  that  it  is  more  economicat  aud  satis¬ 
factory  to  own  its  cars  than  to  authorize  the  general  use  of  privately  owned 
vehicles  for  official  v;ork. 


1> 


Bureau  of  Dr  ivy  Industry 


(a)  GBilBSAL  ADMIiTISTHATIVB  EXPENSES 


Appropriation  Act,  1936  .  $66,075 

Allotment  from  "Dair5'-  Investigations”  . .  1,920  (a) 

Total  available,  1936  .  67,995 

Budget  Estimate,  1937  .  67, 995 


(a)  Carried  forward  'bv  meons  of  transfer  in  the  estimates  for 
1937,  to  cover  salary  of  one  employee.  The  appropriation  for 
"Dairy  Investigations”  is  reduced  accordingly  in  the  estimates 
for  1937. 


PRO. 
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j  X  O  — - - -  . 


projects 

1935 

1936 

(Estimated) 

1937 

(Estimated) 

Obligated: 

General  administration  and  bu-siness 

serAu  ce  . . . . . . . 

$60 , 202 

n 

$6^,990 

$67,995 

Unobligated: 

SaAT-ings  . 

27 

—  ^ 

Total  . . . . 

60 , 229 

67, 995 

67,995 

'WORK  DONE  UNDER  THIS  ^IPPROPRIATION 

The  vrork  conducted  under  this  appropria.tion  includes  the  direction  of 
research,  engineering,  information,  lihrary,  and  service  activities,  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  fiscal  and  pro-^^erty  ?rork,  and  general  supervision  of  personnel. 


I 


-1^4- 


(t)  Ii:V3]STIG..TI0nS 

Appropria.tion  Act,  19;5o  . .  $570,104 

Alio tmen t s  f rorn ; 

''Aiii:-Tal  Hc-slandry ,  "  Bu.reau  of  Animal 

Industry  (red  Danish  cattle  research) +  05,000 
•'Dicperii.ients  in  Live$3tock  Production  in 


Southern  United  States”  (miscel¬ 
laneous)  . +  10,415 

Allotment  to  "General  Administrative  Ex¬ 
penses,"  Sureau  of  Dairy  Industry .  -  1,920 

C — Total  available,  1936  .  603,599 

^"Budget  Estina.te  ,  1937  . . .  635, 099 

<^~Increa.se  . . . . .  32,  500 


Dote. — The  foregoing  allotments  o.re  co.rried  forv^ard 
means  of  transfers  in  the  estimo.tes  for  1937. 


PROJECT  ST..TEL.IENT 


r 

i 

Projects  1 

i 

1935 

1936 

(Estimated) 

1937  i 

(Sstimo.ted) 

Increa.se 

or 

decrease 

Olli  gated: 

Investigations  of  milk  and  hatter-  ; 
fat  production  of  dairy  cou, :  ' 

Investigalions  of  inner ituicc  of  ; 
milk  and  hutterfat  production.  ' 

$1  4,491 

3170,505 

$157,505 

-$13,000  (l-a.) 

Investigations  of  php’siolop-  of 
milk  secretion  and  re  production  j 

1 

16, 484 

15, 327 

16,327 

Investigations  of  relation  of 
conformation  to  producing 
ohil  itv  . . 

13,850 

13,951 

13,951 

Investigations  of  the  effects  of 
proteins,  minerals,  vitcomins, 
and  other  basic  elements  of 
nutrition  on  milk  secretion 
and  he.^’lth  of  animals  . 

72,357 

73,153 

80,153 

+  7,000  (1-b) 

Investig'^tions  of  the  influence 
of  feeding  and  management  on 
level  and  cost  of  milk  pro¬ 
duction  '^nd  growth . 

67,810 

68 , 036 

68 , 036 

Studies  of  dairy  herd  improve¬ 
ment  an soci ration  records  to 
determine  the  effect  of  the 
capplic'^tion  of  breeding  and 
feeding  practices  on  level 
and  economy  of  production  .... 

57,009 

57,050 

92,050 

+  35,000  d-c' 

lotal,  ii^vestigations  of  milk  and^ 
k  buttorfat  production  of  dairy 

^  COVTS  . . . 

372,001 

399,022 

428 , 02  2 

+  29.000  (1) 

) 
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pro jocto 

1935 

1936 

(Estimated) 

1937 

(Estimated) 

Increase 

or 

decrease 

O'  ligated — Contiiiaed 

Market-milk  investi.aations : 

Dairy  sanitation  researcli . 

$10,612 

$11,978 

$11,978 

” 

Milk-plant  managenent  iiiTesti- 

gat ions  . 

3,774 

4,686 

4,686 

Milk  quality  improvement  in- 

vesti gat ions  . 

11,4-13 

12,156 

12,156 

Total,  Market -mi Hr:  investigations  ... 

25,799 

28 , 820 

28,820 

b  Investia’ations  of  tlie  utilization 

W  of  milk  in  the  manufacture  of 

milk  Toroducts: 

Basic  investigations  of  the 
bacteriolog)?-  and  chemistiyr  of 
milk . 

11,801 

17,596 

17,596 

General  investigations  of  ice 

cream  mconufa.cture  . 

12,079 

12, 801 

12,801 

—  — 

General  investigations  of  the 
manufacture  of  butter  and 
by-nro ducts  . . 

21,726 

19,153 

19,153 

Condensed,  evn.oorateh,  and  dried 
milk  investigations  . . . 

28,852 

25,858 

25,858 

^  ^  „ 

C-eneral  investig-ot ionv  of  cheese 
monufacture  . . 

24,075 

2rf ,  618 

28 , 618 

^ 

Factory  investigations  for 

Quality  improvement  of  butter, 
choose,  and  other  mil]:  products.. 

10,342 

.4,370 

44,370 

»  Introduction  ijito  coeLiercial 

P  factories  of  neu  and  improved 

methods  of  manuf .e.cturinn  milk 
products  aud  by-products  . 

25 , 458 

25, 046 

25,046 

Inspection  of  renovated  butter 
factories  and  of  daury  products 
for  export  (re gal at  o ry  work ) . 

2,059 

2,315 

5,815 

+  3,500  (2) 

Total,  Investigations  of  t'rxO 
utilization  of  millr:  in  the 
manuf'Tcture  of  milk  products 

136,402 

175,757 

179,257 

+  3,500  (2) 

Total  obligations  . . 

534,202 

603,599 

636 , 099 

-62,500 

CpobliffadGd  : 

Legislative  impo-’oiidiaonts . . 

1,770 

Other  amounts  unobligated  . . 

3,453 

_  _  „ 

_  _  _ 

^  Tot'll  . . . . 

539,425 

503, 599 

636 , 099 

+32 , 500 

Ihe  Budget  Bstimate  for  193*7  includes  'orovision  for  the  red  Danish 
cattle  work,  '.diich  has  Been  transferred  from  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry; 
provision  for  the  dairy  work  at  hew  Iheria,  Louisiana,  heretofore  conducted 
Dy  allotment  from  the  separate  appropriation  entitled  "Bxperiment s  in 
Dairying  and  Livestock  Production  in  Southern  U.S.",  which  han  "been  omitted 
as  a  speciaA  item  for  1957;  ii  decrease  of  $1,920  Dy  transfer  to  "General 
Administrative  Lzcpenses"  arid  an  increase  of  $32,500  in  working  funds,  as 
follov/s : 

( 1 )  An  increase  of  $39,000  in  the  project  "Investigations  of  Milk 
and  Eutterfeat  production  of  Dairy  Cows",  a.  s  f  o  1 1  o  s  : 

( a )  A  decroane  of  $13,000  in  the  item  for  red  Danish  cattle i 
The  Act  for  1936  appropriated  $25,000  under  tho  Bureau  of  Ajiimal  Industrj^  for 
investigating  the  possihilitios  of  red  Danish  caktle  in  the  United  States. 

This  wa.s  transferred  to  the  Bureau  of  Dairs?-  Industry,  and  a  considerahle  portion 
of  the  initial  appropriation  was  expended  for  the  purchase  of  the  animals  and 
for  freight  and  other  expenses  incident  to  th^ir  tr-onsportation  to  this  country. 
It  is  estimated  thak  $12,000  wi?.l  he  sufficient  for  conducting  the  investigationa 
work  contompl''ted  duri:ig  the  fisc  1  yea.r  1937. 

(h)  Ail  increase  of  $7,000  for  d-^ir;-  cattle  nutrition  investigations. 
The  capacity  of  the  nutrition  lav’oora.torios  to  produce  effective  results  is 
restricted  by  the  number  of  experimental  animals  used.  Unless  additional  funds 
are  provided  the  Department  is  f'  ced  \7ith  the  necessity  of  reducing  the  number 
of  animals  T,dth  a  consequent  restriction  in  the  scope  of  the  work  being 
conducted.  Experiments  of  this  character  must  of  necessitj''  be  co2itinued  for  long 
periods  of  time,  and  results  are  raea.sured  largely  through  the  offspring  of 
the  experimental  animads.  The  disposal  of  my  considerable  number  of  animals 
would  result  in  tho  loss  of  data  which  have  bej:a  accumulated  through  years  of 
research. 


( c )  Jjjz  increauo  of  $35,000  for  establishing  a  s.ystom  vfhoroby  tho 
the  records  of  all  covu  on  test  in  dairy  herd-improvement  associations  will 

bo  'Permanently  recorded.  These  records  vdll  be  studied  and  analji^zcd  in  order 
to  identify  and  select  those  dairy  cov/s  and  dairy  sires  that  have  the  caoacity 
to  transmit  to  their  offspring  ijiheritanco  for  high  milk  aiid  butterfat  pro¬ 
duction.  Once  identified,  these  superior  anim'\iSj  particularly  sires,  v/ill  be 
used  extensively  in  order  tha.t  their  suoerior  qualities  may  be  disseminated 
tnrough.ut  the  dairy  cow  poualakion. 

The  urgent  need  for  improA''ement  in  da.ir"  cattle  is  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  the  a.verage  butterfat  oroduction  of  all  dairy  cows  in  the 
United  States  is  only  158  pouads  per  covr  per  3'ear.  Tho  cows  on  test  in  dairy 
herd- improvement  associakiens  hr've  an  average  butterfat  production  of  322  pounds 
per  cow  per  year. 


With  the  permanent  record  system  in  operation  superior  animals  ’'111 
bo  identified  in  greak  nunbers.  The  365,000  cows  on  test  in  dairy  herd-improv.-— 
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Tills  work  is  conducted  in  cooperation  with  the  States  and  is  funda¬ 
mental  to  .general  improvement  of  the  dairy  herds  of  the  country,  both  large 
and  small. 

( 2 )  An  increase  of  $o, 50C  for  strengthening  the  repalatory  work 
of  the  B'areau.  Recent  revision  of  the  regulations  pertaining  to  process 
or  renovated  butter  has  increased  the  Bureau's  inspection  activities  in 
enforcing  the  sanitary  and  branding  provisions  of  the  process  butter  law.  The 
prevention  of  improper  branding  of  this  product  should  promote  the  sale  and 
use  of  regular  butter.  The  Bureau  is  also  required  by  law  to  inspect  and  to 
certify  to  "the  purity,  quality,  and  grade  of  all  dairy  products  intended  for 
export".  Dairy  products  valued  at  something  over  five  million  dollars  are 
exported  annually  through  eleven  widely  scattered  ports.  Information  which  has 
been  obtained  tends  to  show  that  some  of  the  products  exported  are  below  the 
standards  of  quality  required  for  such  products.  If  the  quality  of  dairy 
products  exported  is  made  comparable  through  more  stringent  inspection  to  the 
quality  of  such  products  consumed  domestically,  the  value  and  reputation  of 
our  expert  trade  should  be  enhanced.  Likewise,  such  inspection  service  should 
serve  to  protect  exporters  of  legitimate  and  high-quality  products  against  the 
exporters  of  inferior  products. 

WORK  DOiJE  UlIDSR  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

C-enero.l .  —  The  work  conducted  under  this  appropriation  involves 
scientific  research  and  experimentation  in  practically  every  phase  of  the 
dairy  industry-.  It  contemplates  the  developn'ent  of  fundamental  principles 
of  dairy  cattle  breeding,  feeding,  and  management;  problems  in  sanitary 
and  economical  methods  of  producing,  transporting,  processing,  and  dis¬ 
tributing  m.arket  milk  and  cream  for  utilization  in  fluid  form;  new  methods 
of  mnnuf adoring  dairy  product.,,  nd  the  improvement  of  existing  methods 
of  manufacture;  the  effective  utilization  of  dairy  by-products  through 
the  development  of  nev/  uses  for  such  by-products;  and  the  introduction 
of  such  new  ard  improved  processes  of  mo,nufacture  into  commercial  creameries 
and  cheese  factories. 

Inv e s tigations  of  milk  .--aad  b-utterfo t  production  of  dairy  cows.  — 

There  are  a. bout  25,000,000  milk  cows  in  the  united  States  at  present.  These 
animals  are  fed  and  cared  for  on  4,900,000  farms,  or  on  about  73  percent  of 
the  farms  of  this  country.  There  are  approximately  20,000,000  people 
occupied  part  or  full  time  on  these  farms  in  milking  and  caring  for  these 
25,000,000  cows. 

In  normal  years  the  farm  value  of  our  dairy  products  exceeds 
$2,000,000,000.  The  magnitude  of  the  dairy  industry  is  indicated  by  com¬ 
paring  the  value  of  its  output  with  that  of  two  other  major  industries. 

In  1931,  when  the  milk  produced  on  farms  had  a  farm  value  of  $1,661,000,000 
the  output  of  the  steel  industry  was  valued  at  $1,714,214,000  and  the 
output  of  the  automobile  industry'’  at  $1,387,517,000.  The  gross  income  from 
dairy  products  constitutes  between  20  and  24  percent  of  the  total  income 
from  all  farm  products;  it  jorovides  approximately  50  percent  as  much  income 
as  all  crops,  and  40  percent  of  the  income  from  all  animal  nroducts. 
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Altho'a;;:h  the  total  money  value  of  the  dairy  industry  compares 
favoi-aol,^  in  r:agnitude  with  that  of  other  yreat  industries,  its  individual 
units  are  small  and  under  the  ov/nership  and  direction  of  a  large  nrunber  of 
people.  This  divided  ownership  makes  it  impossible  for  the  industry  itself 
to  conduct  research  for  its  advancement  and  guidance,  as  in  the  case  of 
other  great  industries  that  are  under  centralized  control.  Yet  'being  an 
industry  that  affects  the  livelihood  of  so  many  people,  and  to  a  great 
extent  the  health  of  all  the  people,  and  upon  which  the  continued  fertility 
of  our  soils  largely  depends,  its  advancement  and  welfare  is  a  matter  of 
nationo-l  importance. 

That  help  is  needed  is  shoym  by  the  low  average  production  per  cow — 
estimated  for  1934  to  be  4,030  pounds  of  milk  containing  158  pounds  of  butter- 
fat.  Only  cabov'-t  one-third  of  these  25,000,000  cows  produce  enough  to  return 
a  profit  to  their  ovmers. 

Investigations  of  improved  methods  of  breeding,  feeding,  pasturingj 
housing,  monagenicnt ,  testing  and  judi^^’ing  dairy  cows  so  that  the  business 
of  dairy  fo.rming  will  be  made  more  efficient  and  more  profitable;  that 
the  dairy  farmers  may  produce  a  product  most  beneficial  to  the  consumer 
from  the  standpoint  of  quality,  safety  and  nutritive  value  and  at  a  cost 
that  will  be  y\fell  within  the  buying  pow-er  of  the  consumer,  are  being  conducted 
by  the  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry/,  through  its  Divisions  of  Dairy  Cattle 
Breeding,  Feeding,  and  Management;  Dairy  Research  Laboratories  (Section  of 
Nutrition  Investi^.ations ) ;  and  Dairy  Herd  Improvement  Investigations,  as 
follov^s : 

(a)  Investi, -.'ations  of  inheritance  of  milk  and  butterfat  production  are 
conducted  to  determine  the  comna native  effects  of  out-breeding,  line-breeding, 
and  in-breeding  in  fixing  aii  izihc-ritance  for  high  and  uniform  levels  of 
producing  ability  in  dairy  coyfs;  and  to  test  the  possibilities  of  breeding 
strains  pure  for  high  levels  of  production  by  the  continued  use  of  sires  that 
have  demonstrated  that  they  possess  an  inheritance  for  high  levels  of  pro¬ 
duction. 

( b )  Investigations  of  Physiolo.gar  of  milk  secretion  and  reproduction.  — 
These  investigations  have  indicated  that  a  hormone  of  the  pituitary  gland  is 
an  important  agent  in  normal  milk  secretion  in  dairy  cows  and  may  prove  low 
production  in  some  animals  to  be  the  result  of  a  deficiency  of  this  hormone, 
possibly  hereditary  in  some  strains.  The  effects  of  certain  hormone  injections 
in  prolonging  the  period  of  fertility  in  aged  bulls  are  being  studied. 
Investigations  to  determine  the  effect  of  various  factors  on  the  fertility  of 
dairy  animals  is  another  phase  of  the  work  ijnder  this  project.  Few  sires  breed 
beyond  10  years  of  age,  and  their  transmitting  ability  cannot  be  definitely 
established  until  they  are  from  6  to  8  years  of  age.  Sterility  in  dairy  cows 

is  causing  enonmous  losses  to  dairy  farmers  annually.  It  is  estimated  that 
approximately  20  percent  of  all  cow's  eliminated  from  all  dairy  herds  of  the 
country  are  disposed  of  because  of  sterility.  The  object  of  the  investigational 
work  conducted,  therefore,  is  to  determine  the  effect  of  certain  dietary 
regimes  in  the  correction  and  prevention  of  certain  forms  of  sterility  and  the 
effect  of  consistent  exercise  on  the  fertility  of  males  and  females.  This 
work  is  especially  important  in  extending  the  useful  life  of  valuable  breed¬ 
ing  sires.  Many  cases  of  sterility  have  been  corrected  by  control  of  the 
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diet  and  thro'u^’b  exercisei  Artificial  insemination  as  a  means  of  expanding 
the  use  of  valuahle  breeding  stock  is  being  given  close  study.  All  phases 
-'f  this  practice  are  being  covered,  including  a  method  of  extracting  semen 
from  the  males,  the  best  procediore  for  depositing  sperm  in  the  genital  tract 
of  the  female,  and  methods  of  preserving  and  prolonging  the  life  of  sperm 
cells  to  enable  their  wider  use.  The  time  of  ovulation  is  being  investigated 
to  determine  the  optimum  time  of  mating  in  relation  to  the  period  of  oestrum 
for  securing  pregnancy. 

( c )  Investigations  of  re lation  of  conformation  to  loroducing  ability 

are  carried  on  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  relationship,  if  any,  between 
conformation  and  anatomy  of  dairy  cows  to  their  producing  ability,  and  to 
establish,  if  possible,  a  scientific  basis  for  judging  and  selecting  dairy 
cattle  from  outward  appearaiices . 

( d )  Investigations  of  the  effects  of  proteins,  minerals,  vitamins,  and 
other  basic  elements  of  nutrition  on  milk  secretion  and  health  of  animals. — 

The  investigations  being  conducted  under  this  project  contemplate  the 
determination  of  the  essential  elements  of  a  ration  v/hich  will  maintain  a  cow 
in  good  health  and  rriaximum  milk  production.  It  is  evident  that  in  many 

cases  the  milk  yield  is  limited  by  specific  factors  which  are  lacking  in 
rations  considered  ample  by  the  usual  standards,  and  that  continued  sub¬ 
sistence  on  a  ra.tion  deficient  in  some  respect  may  result  in  failure  of 
reproductive  functions  and  in  failure  to  resist  infection,  for  example, 
it  has  been  found  that  different  kinds  and  grades  of  roughages  have  a  marked 
effect  upon  reproduction  in  dairj"  cattle.  About  15  percent  of  the  calvings 
of  cows  on  -lastare  or  when  fed  llo.  1  alfalfa,  hay  as  their  sole  roughage 
are  abnormal.  The  percentage  of  abnomal  calving,  however,  ranges  from 
57  percent  to  30  percent  when  the  sole  roughages  are  timothy  or  l\fo.  5  alfalfa 
hay.  The  feeding  of  cod  liver  oil  or  carrots  to  animals  receiving  No.  3 
timothy  hay  increased  the  percentage  of  normal  calvings.  It  would  seem 
therefore  that  the  large  proportion  of  abnormal  calving  of  cattle  on  a 
No.  3  timothy  hay  ration  is  due  to  a  deficiency  of  carotene  or  Vitamin  A- 

The  importance  of  the  ou-. litj^  of  the  roughage  in  determining  the 
vitamin  potency  of  the  milk  is  i rdicated  by  the  fact  that  calves  which  have 
been  fed  on  whole  milk  produced  by  cows  on  No.  3  alfalfa  or  No.  3  timothy 
and  are  weaned  onto  a  ration  of  hay  of  this  same  quality  do  not  survive. 

If  this  ration  is  supplemented  by  cod  liver  oil  or  other  satisfactory 
source  of  vi  taiain  A  normal  growth  is  obtained.  No  material  acceleration 
of  growth  is  obtained  by  adding  cod  liver  oil  to  a  ration  containing  No.  1 
alfalfa,  indicating  that  roughage  of  this  quality  provides  ample  Vitamin  A. 
However,  for  sorae  reason  still  unknown,  an  excess  of  cod  liver  oil  is 
toxic  to  calves. 

(e)  Investigations  of  influence  of  feeding  and  manageraeht  on  level  and 
cost  of  milk  production  and  growth. — The  object  of  this  project  is  to  determine 
the  influence  of  various  feed-stuffs  on  growth  and  milk  production  of  dairy 
cows;  the  comparative  values  of  various  roughages  when  cut  at  different  stciges 
of  maturity  and  when  made  into  hay  or  silage;  the  effect  of  fertilization  and 
I'otational  grazing  on  the  value  of  pastures  for  milk  production;  and  the 
effect  of  various  methods  of  handling,  milking,  feeding,  exercising,  and 
pasturing  on  the  economy  and  level  of  milk  production.  Artificial  drying 

of  roughages  is  being  tried  out  experimentally.  The  determination  of  feeding 
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raethods  and  rations  for  calves  to  reduce  mortality  and  assure  growth,  during 
the  early  months  of  life  is  also  an  important  phase  of  the  worki 

n  )  -■  cies  of  dairy  herd- improvement  association  records  to  determine 

the  effect  of  the  anplication  of  hreeding  and  feeding  practices  on  level  and 
economy  of  production. — The  v;orli  of  this  project  contemplates  studies  of  feed 
and  milk  nroduction  records  of  cows  on  test  in  herd- improvement  associ.ations 
to  obttdn  accurate  data  for  the  intelligent  selection  and  feeding  of  dairy  cows 
according  to  their  known  producing  ability,  in  order  to  develop  methods  that 
will  lead  to  efficienc3'  and  economy  of  dairy  production,  the  elimination  of 
low  and  inefficient  producing  cows,  the  use  of  better  sires,  .and  the  adoption 
of  better  feeding  practices.  The  results  of  this  w'ork  show  that  cows  on- 
test  in  daiig'-herd  improvement  ^^ss  iciations  produce  90  percent  more  butterfat 
than  aver, age  cov/s  in  the  United  States. 

Karket-milk  investigations. — Under  this  project  are  conducted 
investigations  in  sanitaiy  and  economical  methods  of  producing,  transport¬ 
ing,  processing’,  and  dis tributiiig  mar-:et  milk  and.  cream*  to  be  utilized  in 
fluid  form.  These  investigations  include  the  production  and  handling  of 
market  milk  lurder  experimental  as  \vell  as  prco.ctical  conditions  on  dairy  farms 
and  a  stud;,"  of  cormaunity  milk  improvement  through  milk  control  and  extension 
agencies  on  the  area  plan.  Investigations  of  the  construction,  equipment, 
and  efficient  operation  of  milk  plants  for  the  processing  and  preparation  for 
the  market  of  fluid  milk  and  cream  are  also  condu-cted.,  as  are  investigations 
in  the  labora.toiy  and.  at  commercial  dair;^  farms  and  plants  to  ascertain  factors 
afiectin:-;  the  ;-..ark(;  ta,bility  of  milk  .and  cream. 

The  p'urposes  of  the  work  being  conducted  are  to  prevent  losses  due 
to  souring,  spoilage,  and.  other  exuses;  to  increase  the  market  value  of  milk 
to  the  farmer,  increase  co'is'urnption  of  milk,  and  make  rural  and  urban  milk 
supplies  more  safe;  to  effect  economies  in  initial  investments  and  operating 
costs  of  milk  plants  so  as  to  reduce  the  spread  between  producers '  and 
consumers'  prices  through  greater  efficiency  in  plant  operation;  to  discover 
undesirable  practices  which  impair  the  market  qualities  of  milk  and  cream, 
and  to  devise  remedial  measures. 

The  results  of  these  researches  enable  dairymen  to  reduce  losses 
through  rejected  and  loxv-qualitj^  milk;  extend  markets  over  greater  areas; 
lessen  the  "  opr!  ad"  betw'een  producer  and  consumer  by  the  introduction  of 
more  efficient  method.s;  and  increase  consuD.iption  because  of  a  more  acceptable 
product. 

Invest i  .'at ions  of  the  utilization  of  m.ilk  in  the  manufacture  of  milk 
products . — lTf;arly  one-half  of  the  milk  produced  in  the  United  States  is 
used  in  making  manufactured  orodxicts.  '','Fhile  the  consumption  of  fluid  milk 
is  relatively  high,  the  per  c.^goita  consuraption  of  manufactured  d.air;/  products 
is  much  lo’wer  than  in  most  othc:.-  d.aiey  co'ontries.  This  is  due  in  some 
m.easure  to  the  inferior  quality  of  much  of  the  domestic  product,  and  this  in 
turn  is  attributable  to  ignoraixee  of  the  fundamental  principles  involved 
and  to  a  lack  of  scientific  control  of  manufac truing  methods.  Even  rnder 
good  conditions  there  are  losses  from  a'onoi’mal  b;xcterial  fermentations  and 
f aul ty  t  e  chn i c . 
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In  addition  to  the  primary  products  made  from  milk,  enormous 
quantities  of  by-products  (skim  milic,  buttennilk,  and  whey)  are  produced. 
Although  the  cost  of  producing  the  milk  solids  in  these  by-products  is  nearly 
as  great  as  the  cost  of  producing  the  m.ilk  fat,  adequate  methods  of  convert¬ 
ing  the  solids  of  these  by-products  into  human  food  have  been  devised  to 
only  a  limited  extent.  The  object  of  this  project  is  therefore  to  discover 
the  basic  principles  involved  in  handling  milk  and  m.anufacturing  it  into 
various  products  and  by  the  application  of  these  principles  to  improve  the 
quality  and  reduce  the  cost  of  manuf act'ore;  to  develop  the  domestic  manu¬ 
facture  of  certain  dairy  prodn.cts  now  imported  from  foreign  co'ontries,  and 
to  establish  these  methods  in  the  industry.  The  v/ork  is  conducted  under 
the  following  projects: 

(a)  Basic  investigations  of  the  bacteriology  and  chemistry  of  milk. — 

The  manufacture  of  all  dairy  products  is  based  on  the  control  of  bacteriologica 
and  chemical  changes  in  m.ilk,  and  the-.results  of  studies  of  these  changes 
provide  the  basis  for  all  laboratory  investigations  of  an  applied  nature. 
Therefore,  work  on  the  bacteriology  and  chemistry  of  milk  is  fundamental 

to  practically  all  investigational  work  dealing  with  the  manufacture  of  milk 
products.  Such  \:ork  was  begun  by  the  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry  with  an  investi¬ 
gation  of  the  nurnbers  and  kinds  of  bacteria  surviving  pasteurization  and 
the  chemical  changes  produced  in  milk  when  it  is  heated.  It  has  included  such 
work  as  taxonomic  studies  of  the  colon-aerogenes  group,  the  lactobacilli ,  the 
bacteria  producing  alkaline  reaction  in  milk  and  the  proteolytic  bacteria  of 
milk,  a  determination  of  the  hydrogen  ion  and  its  relation  to  the  growth 
of  bacteria,  and  a  study  of  the  nature  of  the  lipoid  substances.  Such  studies 
have  frequently  led  to  unforeseen  results  of  great  value. 

The  possibilities  of  light  as  a  mieans  of  controlling  reactions, 
not  only  of  a  piarely  chemical  nature  but  of  life  processes  as  -well,  are 
Just  beginning  to  be  realized.  In  recognition  of  this  fact,  work  is  in 
progress  v/hich  will  yield  important  information  concerning  the  action  of 
different  kinds  of  light  upon  bacteria. 

The  physico-chemical  changes  brought  about  in  milk  due  to  bovine 
mastitis  and  the  improvement  in  the  methods  o-sed  in  detecting  the  disease 
are  important  -hen  it  is  considered  tliat  from  40  to  60  percent  of  the  milking 
cows  of  this  country  are  affected  v>fith  this  disease  in  one  form  or  another. 
Investigations  are  under  way  to  determine  the  nonr.al  sequence  of  the  changes 
occurring  in  the  miill:  before  and  after  the  onset  of  the  disease  and  the 
effect  of  this  abnormal  milk  when  used  in  the  manufactiore  of  cheese. 

The  ide-ntity  of  the  combincitions  and  form.s  in  which  mmy  of  the 
chemical  constituents  of  milk  exist  and  the  changes  v/hich  take  place  in 
these  constituents  during  manufacturing  processes  have  never  been  definitely 
established.  Progress  in  this  direction  will  be  of  great  value  in  controlling 
manufacturing  processes.  lUndom.ental  investigations  of  these  problems  are 
under  way. 

( b )  Q-eneral  investigations  of  ice  cream  manufacture .  —  Ice  cream 
making  has  been  d.eveloped  almost  entirely  by  emipirical  methods,  with  little 
understanding:  of  the  physical  and  chemical  principles  involved.  The  rapid 
development  of  the  industry  from  small  plants  operating  a  single  freezer  to 
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great  factories  suppl’^ing  large  districts  has  introduced  many  problems  in 
collecting  and  storing  raw  materials  and  the  production  of  a  uniform 
product.  The  -onupose  of  these  investigations,  in  addition  to  solving 
manufac timing  difficulties,  is  to  develop  methods  of  manufacture  whereby 
the  quantity  of  milk  solids  may  be  increased  and  the  quality  of  the  product 
improved. 

( c )  G-eneral  investigations  of  the  mamifacture  of  butter  and  by¬ 
products  .  —  In  the  manufacture  of  butter  and  cheese,  over  2,500,000,000  pouids 
of  milk  solids  are  produced  annually  in  the  form  of  skim  milk,  buttermilk, 
and  whey,  "/hile  only  a  relatively  small  part  of  this  is  actually  wasted, 
from  the  standpoint  of  its  high  food  value  the  most  of  it  is  utilized  very 
inefficiently.  The  more  effective  utilization  of  this  material  by  creating 
new  products  and  iri.provement  of  the  quality  of  the  old  ones  are  other  phases 
of  the  research  work  being  conducted.  For  example,  methods  of  making  casein, 
used  extensively  in  adhesives  and  in  coating  paper,  have  been  perfected  and 
standardized  uitil  it  is  nov;  possible  to  make  a  ■'uxiform  grade  especially  suited 
to  these  purposes.  The  causes  of  foaming,  one  of  the  serious  defects  in 
making  paper-coating  solutions,  have  been  determined  and  remedied. 

I'iethods  for  the  seuaration  of  l.-ictalb'cimin,  the  soluble  protein  of 
milk,  from  the  whey  hav^^  bee-'  tevelo'oed.  The  whey,  obtained  as  a  by-product 
in  the  maiiufacoure  of  cheese  and  casein,  contains  large  quantities  of 
lactose  or  milk  sugar  for  which  there  is  now  only  a  limited  market.  The 
process  of  separating  this  sugar  has  been  simplified  and  an  efficient  method 
of  converting  it  into  lactic  acid  has  been  developed.  Further  studies  are 
under  way  to  discover  m:ethods  of  converting  the  lactose  or  the  lactic  acid 
produced  by  its  fermentation  into  products  of  value  in  the  arts.  Few  uses 
for  all  of  these  by-products  are  being  sought. 

( d)  Condensed,  evaporated,  and  dried  milk  investigations. — Three 
methods  for  the  preservation  of  milk  have  been  successfully  developed  com¬ 
mercially.  These  are  the  evaporation  of  milk  under  vacuum  v/ith  the  addition 

of  sufficient  cane  sugar  to  preserve  it  (condensed  milk) ;  the  evaporation  under 
a  vacuum  and  heat  sterilization  in  the  final  container  (evaporated  milk);  and 
the  reduction  to  dryness  (dried  milk).  The  first  method  changes  the  compo¬ 
sition  of  the  rnilk  and  is  falling  into  disuse.  The  application  of  the  second 
is  limited  because'  the  sterilization  gives  the  milk  a  cooked  flavor  which  most 
cons'umers  find  objectionable.  The  powder  obtained  by  the  third  method  soon 
acquires  an  off-flavor  through  oxidation.  If  it  were  possible  to  prepare  a 
concentrated  milk  which  would  keep  indefinitely  and,  on  restoration  to  its 
original  vol^ome,  have  the  flavor  and  nutritive  value  of  fresh  milk,  the 
problem  of  distribution  would  be  greatly  simplified  and  cons'um.ption  increased. 

A  process  by  which  bacterial  spores  may  be  made  more  sensitive  to  heat  is 
being  investigated.  If  such  a  process  m.ay  be  v.'orked  out  the  sterilization 
temperature  of  evaporated  milk  may  be  materially  lowered  with  a  consequent 
disappearanice  of  the  cooked  flavor  of  this  product. 

(e)  General  inves tigations  of  cheese  manufactore. — The  United  States 
imports  over  60,000,00r;  icainds  of  cheese  -aniually.  To  make  this  quantity 

of  cheese  reouires  the  milk  from  150,000  average  cows.  This  imported  cheese 
is  nearly  all  of  those  varieties  which  command  relatively  high  prices  and 
consequently  yield  greater  returns  to  the  producers  of  the  milk  than  the 
ordinary  Cheddar  cheese. 
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IVliile  the  qiaantitj"  of  cheese  manufact'ored  in  this  country"  is 
greater  tho,n  in  anj*  other  single  countf"',  the  per  copita  cons-unption  is 
lower  than  in  most  oi  the  other  dair"  cou’itries,  due  partly  to  the  inferior 
chara.cter  of  the  doncstic  cheese  ccnd  in  some  measure  to  the  u'eat tractive 
packages  in  which  it  is  marketed-  If  this  country's  per  capita  consunption 
of  cheese  was  on  a  pr.'.r  v;ith  most  European  couitries,  the  number  of  dairy 
COW'S  would  ha.ve  to  be  at  least  doubled  in  order  to  supply  the  necessary 
amount  of  milk. 


Invest!  utions  being  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry  have 
for  their  object  determination  of  the  biological  and  chemical  factors 
involved  in  the  production  of  the  characteristic  flavors  and  physical 
properties  of  various  foreign  and  domestic  varieties  of  cheese.  They  have 
for  their  purpose  the  improvement  of  the  quality  of  domestic  cheese  to 
provide  an  additional  market  for  milk  by  replacing  imported  cheese  with 
cheese  of  domestic  manufacture. 

The  manufactu’e  of  Swuss  and  Cheddar  cheese  from  pasteurized  milk 
presents  difficulties  in  developing  texture  and  flavor.  These  problems  are 
being  stw.died  with  a  view;  to  making  pasteurization  universal.  7/ork  has  also 
been  started  on  some  of  khe  milder-flavored,  quick-ripening  Drench  and  Italian 
cheeses.  The  ultimate  aim.  of  these  investigations  is  to  improve  the  quality 
of  cheese  through  better  milk  control,  culture  control,  the  standardizing  of 
manufacturing  urocedures,  and  careful  regulation  of  the  curing  conditions, 
so  that  the  manufacture  of  ull  varieties  of  cheese  may  be  placed  upon  a  more 
scientific  basis.  Progress  is  being  made  in  the  direction  of  modernizing 
the  packaging  of  cheese. 

( f )  Pactory  investigations  for  quality  improvement  of  butter,  cheese 
and  other  milk  products. — The  w;ork  conducted  under  this  project  is  designed 
to  ascertain  the  need  for  new  and  improved  processes  of  manufacture  and 

to  determine  factors  affecting  the  q'oality  of  butter,  cheese,  and  other  dairy 
products . 

Many  creameries  are  m^anufac tuning  butter  which  is  below  a  reasonable 
standard  for  good  table  butter,  the  manufacturing  processes  employed  are 
not  in  accordance  with  the  best  practices,  and  management  policies  are,  in 
some  respects,  antiquated.  At  plants  w;here  these  conditions  prevail  the 
prices  paid  farmers  for  butterfat  are  relatively  low;.  As  a  result  of  work 
conducted,  excessive  losses  of  butterfat  in  the  manufacturing  operations  have 
been  eliminated,  and  the  quality  of  creami  received  from  farm.ers  has  been 
materially  improved  as  a  result  of  paying  for  cream  on  the  basis  of  the 
quality  of  butter  that  can  be  made  from  it. 

( g )  Introduction  into  corrmercial  factories  of  new  and  im.proved  methods 
of  manufactaninc  milk  products  and  by-products. — Tne  object  of  this  project 

is  to  demonstrate  to  comm.ercial  factories  the  vaJue  of  improved  manufacturing 
methods  and  to  introduce  the  manufacture  of  new  products.  This  applies 
particularly  to  ne^:;  methods  and  products  developed  in  the  Dairy  Research 
Laboratories  and  includes  the  collection  of  information  about  current  comm.ercial 
practices  and  the  investigation  of  processes  in  other  industries  which  offer 
possibilities  of  extending  the  use  of  dairy  products, 
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(h.)  Insppotio.i  of  renovated  butter  factories  and  of  dairy  products  for 
export . — Tlie  ndriinis tr-'tion  of  reguloitorj^  acts  relating  to  process  or  renovatec 
"butter  and  to  the  certification  of  the  purity,  quality,  and  grade  of  dairy 
products  intended  for  export  is  a  function  of  the  Bureau  conducted  under  this 
project.  The  regulatory  powers  of  this  Bureau  relating  to  process  or  renovatec 
"butter  have  recently  "been  materially  "broadened  through  a  revision  of  the 
administrative  regulations  of  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue.  Tentative 
revision  of  regulations  pertaining  to  all  dairy  products  intended  for  export 
has  also  been  made.  The  enforcement  of  such  regulations  at  principal  ports 
will  prevent  the  improper  or  fraudulent  labeling  of  dairy  products  and  thereby 
insure  the  eigiortation  of  dairy  products  of  a  higher  quality. 


EI^ERGEi'iCY  RIMDS 
Direct  Allotments 


Estimated 

Projects 

Obligated, 

obligations , 

1935 

1936 

Public  Works  Allotments  (Rational  Industrial 
Recovery  Act): 

Physical  improveiients  at  daiiyr  experiment 

s  tations : 

Beltsville-  (hd. )  Research  Center . 

^145,476 

$  671 

Kandan  (ll.  Dak.)  field  station . 

2,547 

36 

Total,  P.T'.A.  allotm.ents  (h'.I.R.  ) . 

148,023^ 

707 

Loans  and  Relief  in  Stricken  Agricultural  Areas 
(Emergency  A ''ui o-oriation  Act,  1935): 

Transferred  from  Agricultural  Adjustment 

Administration  for  cooperative  investigations 
of  feeds  and  feedstuffs  in  connection  with 
ag'^icultu''’ol  adjustment  -Drograms . 

1,180'^ 

Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Act  of  1935: 

Terracing,  fencing  and  repairing  roads, 

Levirisbu.r^  (""^enn.)  dairy  station . 

— 

3 , 000 ' 

Total  Emergency  Funds  (Direct  Allotments).  .  . 

149,203 

3,707 
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PASSENCtER-CAEEYIHG  vehicles 

The  euthori zo.tion  of  $5,400  for  the  purchase  of  passenger-carrying 
vehicles  conterriulp.tes  the  purchase  of  eight  vehicles  for  use  at  the 
several  dairy  e:cperiinent  stations  to  replace  vehicles  now  in  use,  the  contin¬ 
ued  operation  of  which  would  involve  excessive  maintenance  costs,  and  to 
provide  jovernrnent-owned  vehicles  for  official  travel  in  lieu  of  reimhurse- 
ment  to  employees  for  the  operation  of  their  personally-owned  cars.  One 
of  the  principal  activities  of  the  dairy  experiment  stations  is  the  breeding 
of  dairy  sires  that  will  possess  the  ability  to  transmit  uniformly  high  milk 
and  butterfat  production  to  their  offspring.  The  proving  of  sires  is 
accomplished  through  cooperation  with  dairy  farmers  in  the  regions  served 
by  the  stations.  Yoimg  bulls  are  loaned  to  cooperating  fanners,  and  their 
transmitting  ability  is  proved  without  expense  to  the  Bureau.  The  farmers 
benefit  throu.^h  the  use  of  these  animals  in  improving  their  herds.  These 
cooperative  projects  must  of  necessity  be  regularly  inspected,  and  motor 
vehicles  provide  the  only  prac':icable  m.eans  of  transportation.  Seven  of  the 
vehicles  pronosed  to  be  purchased  are  for  this  purpose.  The  eighth  is  for 
assignment  to  the  superintendent  of  the  Beltsville  (Md. )  station  for  his  use 
in  traveling  between  the  station  and  Washington  and  intermediate  points. 
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BUREAU  0?  PLA^TT  ITO^STRY 

(a)  GENERAL  ADM  INI  ST  RAT  EXPENSES 

Apprcpriaticn  Act,  1936 . $189,242 

Budget  Estimate,  1937.  ,  . 189 , 242 

PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Projects 

1935 

1936 

(Estimated) 

1937 

(Estimated) 

Obligated : 

General  administration  and  business 
servi ce . 

$182,431 

$189 ,242 

$189,242 

Unobligated : 

Savings . 

288 

Total . 

182,719 

189 , 242 

189 , 242 

UORK  DONE  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

The  direction  of  the  research,  service,  and  regulatory  work  of  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  administration  of  fiscal  affairs,  general  supervision 
of  personnel,  administrative  review  and  preparation  of  research  and  other  puh- 
lications  and  hibliographical  and  related  lihrary  work,  as  well  as  the  partial 
financing  of  such  service  activities  as  the  photographic  lahoratory,  are 
carried  on  under  this  appropriation. 

(h)  ARLINGTON  EARIi 

Appropriation  Act,  1936.  .  .  .$49,414 
Budget  Estimate,  1937 .  49 , 414 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Project  s 

1935 

1936 

( Estimated) 

1937 

(Est  imated) 

Obligated: 

Arlington  Parra — maintenance  of  facilities 
for  basic  plant  research . . . 

$46,050 

$49 ,414 

$49 , 414 

Unoblis:n,ted  : 

Legislative  irripoijndTnen ts . 

50 

1,121 

Other  amounts  uncbligated. . . 

—  — 

^  ~ 

Total . 

47,221 

49 , 414 

49 , 414 
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TIORK  DO]\]E  UlIDER  THIS  APPROPRIATI OH 

rr  V,-  t  400-acre  tract  is  maintained  in  Virginia  near 

specially  equipped  laloratorfes  grreSouses 
barns,  shops  ,and  other  buildings,  to  furnish  facilities  for  coHStlnPer 
percents  and  practical  farm  tests  covering  a  wide  range  orrrsearch  ufr^" 

branches  Soil  Conservation  Service,  and  other 

fr^  a  ciitSl  activities 

thrcost  £  station,  duplication  of  effort  and  equipment  Is  avoided  and 
the  cost  of  operation  appreciably  reduced.  This  Item  hovldes  funds  for 
the  general  maintenance  of  the  plant  and  farm  facilities.  The  w”k  of £her 

cost  onf  ielmtarSmfnrhaff  -  -hiucted  at 


( C )  BOTANY 

Appropriation  Act,  1936 . $76,635 

Budget  Estimate,  1937 .  76*635 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Projects 

1935 

1936 

(Estimated) 

1937 

(Estimated) 

Obligated  ; 

Botanical  investigations . 

$35,795 

$36,635 

40,000 

$36,635 

40 , 000 

Reed  control  investigations... 

Total  obligations . 

35,795 

76,635 

76,635 

Unobligated ; 

Legislative  impoundments.  . 

50 

84 

-  -  - 

-  -  - 

Other  amounts  unobligated 

Total . 

35,929 

76,635 

76,635 

^ORK  DONE  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

tion  of^ffftprcu?twrtr''r-  appropriation  consists  of  the  identifica- 
serve  as  a  basis  for  fnr  systematic  studies  of  grasses  that 

tion  ani  Lpro^Sf  S  erosion  collection  work;  the  domestica- 

control  invLti,c.at?Lf  the  blueberry;  oond  weed 

as  a  startir°-  uoirt  for  ^ical  studies  conducted  under  this  project  serve 
of  the  Bureau  of  p\ant  invesUgations  made  by  the  various  branches 

the  increased  dennar  bureaus  of  the  Department,  Uith 

erosioLcontrof T  Service,  the 

from  development ''?r?h^^AT  inevitable  increase  of  duties  resulting 

of  malL  Jlort  National  Arboretwa,  _  work  under  this  project  has  be¬ 
ars  essential  to  the  i  ^  studies  and  identifications  under  this  project 
work.  development  of  accurate  and  dependable  plans  for  future 
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Botanical  Invest i^q:ati^ns. — TJork  on  economic  "botany  consists  chiefly 
of  studios  and  identifications  of  plants  other  than  grasses  for  various  "bureaus 
of  the  Department.  Assistance  is  also  given  to  agricultural  experiment  sta¬ 
tions,  farmers,  nurserymen,  and  other  individuals  and  o rgani z at i n s .  Informa¬ 
tion  derived  from  this  work  is  primary  impart  ance  in  grazing  and  erosion 
work,  investigations  cf  plants  poisonous  to  stock,  forage  experiments,  and 
ether  lines  of  work.  Accurate  and  dcpenda"ble  studies  and  identif iCcations 
are  essentiaJ  as  a  "basis  for  investigations  if  relia'blc  results  are  to  he 
obtained. 

TIork  on  grass  investigations  includes  systematic  studies  of  both  dom¬ 
estic  and  foreign  grasses  which  serve  as  a  basis  for  important  grass  investi¬ 
gations  from  the  forage  and  erosion  standpoint.  The  collection  of  grass 
specimens  maintained  is  the  largest  and  most  valuable  reference  collection  in 
the  world.  The  botanical  studies  conducted  and  })ublications  built  up  as  a 
result  of  these  studies  comprise  a  reference  collection  of  information  which 
is  the  basis  of  all  important  grass  investigations  of  the  Department.  TJith 
the  increased  iir^jortance  of  forage  and  soil  erosion  projects,  this  work  has 
become  an  important  fa.ctor  in  the  conduct  of  the  investigations.  Adequate 
and  accurate  reference  is  essential  as  a  starting  point  for  our  grass  projects. 

The  princiiDa-l  work  on  blueberry  investigations  has  been  the  breeding  of 
new  varieties  of  blueberries  earlier  and  later  than  those  now  in  use,  or  of 
still  better  flavor  and  other  desirable  commercial  qualities,  or  adapted  to  a 
latitude  and  climate  farther  south  than  existing  varieties.  The  wide  interest 
in  blueberry  culture  has  developed  a  rather  extensive  correspondence  on  the 
subject.  The  blueberry  investigations  have  resulted  in  the  domestication  and 
improvement  of  the  wild  blueberry;  in  the  addition  of  a  luscious  and  healthful 
fruit  to  the  dietary  of  city  dwellers;  in  the  establishment  of  a  thriving  and 
growing  new  industry  of  blueberry  culture;  and  in  the  utilization  of  areas  of 
special,  strongly  acid  soils  not  adapted  to  other  agricultural  uses. 

A  similar  project  is  conoucted  in  breeding  American  varieties  of  goose¬ 
berries,  using  native  species  in  themselves  suited  to  our  conditions  but  now  of 
inferior  quality. 

Tfeed  Control  Investigations. — The  work  under  this  project  is  intended 
to  provide  information  with  respect  to  the  most  effective  and  least  expensive 
methods  of  controlling  cr  eradicating  field  bindweed,  or  European  rooming 
glory,  and  other  noxious  vreeds.  Investigations  were  inaugurated  at  the  Eort 
Hays  Experiment  Station,  Hays,  Kansa-s,  July  1,  1935,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Kansas  Agriculture,!  Experiment  Stodion.  Simile, r  work  will  be  undertaken  in 
cooperation  with  other  State  experiment  stations  cus  soon  as  the  necessary 
arrangements  can  be  made. 

The  justification  for  these  investigations  lies  in  the  very  wide  dis¬ 
semination  of  bindweed  in  past  years  and  the  very  great  difficulty  encountered 
Hy  farmers  in  era,dicating  it.  Earms  otherwise  productive  have  been  abandoned 
because  of  bindweed  infestation,  and  in  several  States  the  pest  is  considered 
so  serious  that  loans  cannot  be  secured  on  infested  farms.  It  is  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  eradicate  bindweed  entirely  once  it  becomes  firmly  established.  It 
is  believed  that  research  with  chemical  treatments  ''^nd  with  cultivating  and 
cropping  methods  sucii  as  are  contemplated  under  this  project,  will  indicate 
feasible  and  economical  methods  of  control^  Eunds  for  studies  and  development 
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cLnef  if  thr'’"  the  bindweed  and  other  obnoxious  weeds  are 

carried  in  the  appropriation  for  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Solis. 


(d)  CS  ...^L  CROPS  AlID  DISEASES 


Appropriation  Act ,  1936 . 

Allotment  trora  ''I'orage  Crops  and 
Diseases"  (for  forage  sorghum  pro¬ 
duction  and  improvement  investigations 

Total  available,  1936 . 

Budget  Estimate,  1937 . 


$501,923 


)  +3,798 
.505,721 
.505,721 


( a) 


( a) 


This  allotment  is  carried 
estimates  for  1937. 


forward  by  means  of  a  transfer  in  the 


PROJECT  STATEMSHT 


Project  s 

1935 

1936 

(Estimated) 

1937 

(Estimated) 

Obligated: 

Barley  investigations... 

$44,820 

1  n'7  0*0)01 

$55,855 

136,505 

15,145 

26,098 

43,875 

44, 155 
184.088 

$55,855 

Co rn  inve s t  igat ions . 

Seed  flax  investigations. 

±'J  (  ,  (  (ZAJ 

1  R  non 

136,505 

Sorghum  investigations . 

XtJ  j  L/.y  U 

PP  (071 

15, 145 

Oat  investigations. . . 

f  U  f  1 

Al  A~i  r\ 

26,098 

Rice  investigations... 

41U 

RQ  QQn 

43,875 

'^e  at  inv e  st  i  gat  i  on  s .  . 

OL7U 

173,354 

44,155 

184,088 

Total  obligations. . . . 

/I  /I  /I  CJKS 

505,721 

OOD 

505,721 

Unobliga.ted  : 

Legislative  irpoundments .  . 

Other  amounts  unobligateH 

oOU 

906 

rrr 

~  — 

Total  ....  ■ 

505,721 

- - - - 

445 , 611 

505,721 

PORK  DONE  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 


tural  f  U  U  appropriation  includes  studies  of  cul- 

provernff  ofpoflfoPiiPP"  Investigation  of  their  possible  Im- 

aiffcrent  roffs  h!d  thfipf  f^ptablllty  of  different  yarletles  to 
ing  and  selchl.-r  -f  iT-roued^nS  't  'tlffecent  uses,  together  with  the  breed- 
cf  methods  of  chtf  1  varieties;  and  the  development 

treeding  of  kease-refttf  t  U  ^binding  the 

oa  at  most  of  the  State  a-rioJ ®°°Pbvative  experiments  are  carried 
field  stations  a™  maintSef  experiment  stations  but  no  independent 
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The  justification  for  this  work  lies  in  the  importance  of  the  cereal 
crops  to  the  agriculture  of  the  United  States.  Cereal  crops  not  only  supply 
directly  an  important  part  of  the  dietary  requirements  of  the  people,  hut  as 
feed  for  livestock  are  the  basis  of  our  livestock  and  dairy  industries  as 
well.  During  the  period  from  1927  to  1931,  inclusive,  cereal  crops  occijpied 
more  than  225,000,000  acres  each  year,  and  even  with  the  reduced  acreages  of 
1934  they  now  occupy  some  190,000,000  acres.  Corn,  the  principal  cereal  crop, 
is  the  most  important  single  crop  of  the  co'ontry,  in  1934  being  gro\wa  on 
92,500,000  acres.  It  is  the  backbone  of  American  agriculture.  On  the  basis 
of  either  unlimited  or  controlled  production,  increased  efficiency  and  reduced 
costs  are  necessary  for  the  profitable  production  of  cereal  crops  and  the  con¬ 
sequent  well-being  of  our  agricultural  population.  Increased  efficiency  and 
reduced  costs  can  only  be  attained  through  improvement  in  practices  and 
varieties  which  will  reduce  the  hazards  incident  to  disease,  reduced  fertility, 
and,  insofar  as  possible,  the  action  of  cold  and  drought.  Without  the  im¬ 
proved  varieties  even  now  available  the  results  of  the  disastrous  drought 
during  the  season  of  1934  would  have  been  even  more  marked.  The  trained  per¬ 
sonnel  .engaged  in  this  work  also  const! tiite  an  effective  sa,feguard  for  the 
future  welfare  of  the  co'ontry.  During  the  drought  emergency  the  existence 
of  this  effective  going  organization  ma.de  possible  the  loca.tion  and  conserva¬ 
tion  of  adapted  seed  stocks  for  succeeding  crops  that  other?ase  were  in  serious 
danger  of  being  lost. 

Barley  Investigations. — During  the  five  years  ending  v/ith  1931  barley 
was  grown  on  approximately  12,000,000  acres  annually.  It  has  become  increas¬ 
ingly  important  in  recent  u. '^rs  ^,s  a  f  eed  grain,  and  with  the  return  of  com¬ 
mercial  brewing  there  is  ago, in  available  rn  important  special  market  for  malt¬ 
ing  barley.  Quality  is  a  most  important  factor  in  determining  price,  high 
quality  canrying  a  substantial  market  premiujn.  The  control  of  diseases  and 
the  improvement  of  va.rieties  to  insure  qua.lity  is  imperative  in  order  to  meet 
market  needs  and  to  insure  profitable  production. 

Com  Investigations. — Corn  is  the  most  important  single  crop  grown  in 
this  country.  It  is  the  foundation  of  American  agriculture.  It  normally 
occupies  approximately  100,000,000  acres  annually,  and  even  with  reduced 
acreage  in  1934  there  were  92,500,000  acres.  Higher-yielding,  better  quality 
strains  are  needed  to  eliminate  preventable  hazards  and  to  reduce  production 
costs  and  losses  in  commercial  channels.  Disease  control  also  is  badly  needed 
to  prevent  stand  reduction  in  seedling  corn  and  reduced  quality  in  harvested 
grain.  Special  types  for  certain  technical  uses  also  should  be  developed. 

Seed  Flax  Investigations  .(also  buckv/heat )  . — Seed  flax  production  is 
not  extensive,  but  in  the  areas  where-  the  crop  is  grown  it  is  most  important. 
During  the  five  years  1927  to  1931  the  average  harvest  wa.s  2,915,000  acres. 

The  omaunt  produced  is  less  tha.n  domestic  consumption,  and  there  is  opportunity 
for  profitable  increase  in  the  present  acreage.  The  production  of  this  crop 
is  entirely  dependent  on  disease- resistant  varieties,  and  in  emphasizing  this 
factor,  oil  yield  and  quality  heretofore  ha.ve  not  been  given  necessary  atten¬ 
tion.  There  is  definite  need  for  improved  varieties  combining  disease  re¬ 
sistance  with  seed  yield  and  oil  yield  and  oil  quality. 


SorghuiTi  Investigations  (also  broomcorn,  proso,  millets,  etc.).  —  So rghums 
are  norm?,lly  grovn  on  some  7,000,000  acres  -annually.  The  acreage  is  increasing. 
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The  crop  is  the  stnndo,rd  feed  md  forage  reliance  of  the  entire  south-central 
United  States,  v/here  drought-  and  heat-resistant  summer  crops  are  essential. 
Certain  special  types  that  can  he  harvested  to  advantage  with  machinery  used 
for  other  grain  crops  have  been  developed,  hut  more  are  needed  to  cover  the 
entire  sorghum  growing  area.  Disease  resistance  to  reduce  preventable  losses 
also  is  needed.  Broomcorn  varieties  producing  better  quality  brush  and  less 
affected  in  quality  by  weather  conditions  also  are  badly  needed. 

Oat  Investigations. — Oats  is  the  most  important  small  grain  feed  crop 
of  the  country.  It  is  also  most  important  as  a  rotation  crop  for  use  in  seed¬ 
ing  clover  aiid  grasses  throughout  the  country.  In  normal  times  some  40,000,000 
acres  of  the  crop  are  grown  annually,  and  in  1934,  with  reduced  acreage, 
33,348,000  acres  were  harvested.  The  quality  of  the  crop  is  often  seriously 
reduced  by  heat  and  drought  and  by  diseases,  and  while  progress  has  been  made 
in  developing  better  varieties  much  remains  to  be  done. 

Rice  Investigations. — Rice  is  a  specialized  crop  grown  on  a  limited 
acreage  so  far  as  the  country  as  a  whole  is  concerned  (750,000  to  950,000  acres 
annually),  but  where  grown  in  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Texas,  and  California  it 
is  the  basis  of  agriculture  and  represents  a  large  and  specialized  investment. 
Lands  used  for  this  crop  also  are  less  suited  for  other  types  of  cropping. 

The  peculiar  conditions  under  which  the  crop  is  grown,  requiring  constant 
flooding  of  the  land,  introduce  many  problems  in  soil  fertility,  pests,  dis¬ 
eases,  and  special  considerations  of  culture  and  rotation  that  require  solu¬ 
tion.  Varieties  of  better  culinary  value,  also,  are  needed  to  increase  mar¬ 
ket  demands. 

Uheat  Investigations  (also  emmer,  spelt,  etc,,  and  rye). — Uheat  is  the 
staple  food  crop  of  the  country,  is  the  basis  of  agriculture  in  a  large  and 
important  area,  supports  an  extensive  manufacturing  and  processing  industry, 
and  is  a  most  important  export  product.  Profits  in  wheat  production  are  de¬ 
pendent  on  reducing  hazards  from  cold,  drought,  disease,  and  poorly  adapted 
varieties  and  on  the  development  of  cultural  and  rotation  practices  that  will 
reduce  expense  and  at  the  same  time  stabilize  production.  Much  has  been  ac¬ 
complished  along  these  lines,  but  much  still  remains  to  be  done  to  obtain 
desirable  types  for  all  areas. 
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(e)  COTTON  HID  OTHER  HIRER  CROPS  AND  DISEASES 


Appropriation  Act,  1936 . $406,435 

Budget  Estimate,  1937 .  406 , 435 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


1936 

1937 

Pro  j  ects 

1935 

(Estimated) 

(Estimated) 

Cbligatod: 

Cotton  Investigations  (Production,  Im- 

nrovement ,  and  Diseases): 

1  General  cotton  "breeding  and  improvement 

P  investigations . 

$68,977 

$103,945 

$103,945 

Egyptian  cotton  "breeding  and  i  rorove- 

ment  investigations . 

20,865 

22,253 

22 , 253 

Sea  Island  cotton  "breeding  and  improve- 

ment  investigations . 

2,000 

16,960 

15,000 

54,000 

15,000 

54,000 

Cotton  genetic  investigations . 

Cotton  growth  and  developmental  studies, 

including  morphological  and  anatomical 
investigations . 

3,035 

6,000 

9,300 

66,000 

9,300 

Cotton  plant  physiology  investigations... 
Cotton  disease  investigations . . . 

66,000 

28,000 

20,375 

28,000 

Cotton  quality  research  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  product io‘i . 

10,000 

6,785 

40,000 

9,200 

40,000 

9,200 

Cotton  culture  investigations . 

Investigations  on  esta'blishing  improved 

cotton  seed  stocks,  including  one- 
variety  method . 

25 , 954 

40 , 000 

40,000 

1  Total,  Cotton  Investigations . 

180,951 

387,698 

387,698 

Fiber  Plants  other  than  Cotton,  Investiga- 

tions  of: 

Hard  fiber  studies . 

7,940 

8,200 

8,200 

Fiber  flax  agronomic  and  breeding 

investigations . 

4,375 

5,424 

4,800 

5,737 

4,800 

5,737 

Hemp  investigations . 

Total,  Fiber  Plants  other  than  Cotton, 

Investigations  of . 

17,739 

18,737 

18,737 

Total  obligations . 

198,690 

406,435 

406 , 435 

Unoblieo^ted  : 

Legislative  imnoundment s . 

744 

Other  amounts  unobligated.  ...  . . 

301 

—  —  — 

— 

Total . 

199,735 

406,435 

406,435 
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CHA-NGE  IN  LAIIGUAGE 

It  is  recommended  that  the  language  of  the  appropriation  he  changed  by 
removing  the  proviso  for  the  expenditure  of  $15,000  on  Sea  Island  cotton  ex¬ 
periments.  This  proviso  makes  necessary  an  expenditure  far  in  excess  of  vihat 
might  reasonably  bo  expended  on  this  crop.  It  is  planned  to  continue  the 
investigations  of  Sea  Island  cotton  as  a  part  of  the  general  cotton  breeding 
and  improvement  program,  but  the  removal  of  the  proviso  requiring  the  spendin 
of  a  specific  amount  for  Sea  Island  cotton  work  is  recommended  in  the  intere 
of  more  effective  use  of  the  money  apxjropriated . 

VTORK  DOIIE  UEDER  THIS  APFROFRIATION 

General . — The  v/ork  done  under  this  appropriation  consists  of  the  invest! 
gation  of  cultur,al  practices  for  growing  cotton;  the  breeding  of  superior 
varieties  of  cotton,  including  Egyptian  and  Sea  Island;  study  of  the  effect 
of  soil,  climate,  and  other  fantors  on  the  yield,  quality,  and  values  of 
cotton  fiber;  study  of  chemicaJ,  physica.l,  and  other  properties  of  cotton 
fibers  which  determine  values  for  specified  uses  and  the  measurement  of 
probable  values  by  means  of  these  properties;  investigation  of  cotton  diseases 
and  their  control,  including  breeding  for  disease  resistance;  utilization  and 
maintenance  of  superior  strains  of  cotton  through  the  organization  of  single¬ 
variety  communities;  and  investigation  of  hemp  and  flax  fiber  production  and 
of  hard  fibers  and  other  fibers  used  for  ropes,  twines,  etc.  This  work  is 
conducted  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureaus  of  Agricultural  Economics,  Agricul¬ 
tural  Engineering,  Entomology  and  Flant  Quarantine,  Chemistry  and  Soils,  with 
the  State  agricultural  exp'eriment  stations  and  extension  services,  and  with 
certain  counties  and  group  organizations. 

Cotton  Froduction,  Improvement,  and  Diseases. — The  work  under  this 
project  consists  of  breeding  operations  to  develop  strains  and  types  of  cotton 
superior  in  yield  and  in  lint  character  and  resistant  to  climatic  and  other 
factors  reducing  yield  and  quality.  It  also  includes  studies  of  the  relation 
of  climatic  and  other  factors  to  fiber  yield  and  quality  and  of  means  of 
measuring  quality  factors  so  that  ne?r  cottons  being  developed  may  be  tested 
for  quality  before  distribution.  It  likewise  includes  studies  on  cotton 
diseases  and  their  control  and  of  all  other  factors  having  to  do  with  gro?/- 
ing  satisfactory  yields  of  high-quality  cotton. 

Cotton  is  the  bread-and-butter  cash  crop  of  the  entire  cotton-producing 
area.  The  crop  also  is  of  primary  importance  in  domestic  commerce  and  manu¬ 
facture,  six  million  500-pound  bales,  in  round  numbers,  being  the  normal  dom¬ 
estic  consumption,  and  is  the  country's  principal  agricultural  export  product. 
The  1935  crop  occupies  about  29,000,000  acres  and  in  the  past  has  totalled  in 
excess  of  40,000,000  acres.  The  1934  cotton  crop,  including  the  value  of 
the  lint  and  seed,  wa.s  worth  in  excess  of  $750,000,000.  Intensive  research 
on  cotton  is  justified  by  its  importance  in  the  livelihood  of  such  a  la,rge 
part  of  our  popule^tion;  by  the  necessity  of  improving  and  maintaining  the  im¬ 
provement  of  American  cotton  in  order  to  hold  the  export  market  in  the  face 
of  an  aggressive  competition  from  high  quality  foreign  production;  and  by  the 
necessity  for  stabilizing  production  and  for  reducing  production  costs  through 
removal  of  hazards  caused  by  low  quality,  poor  producing  strains,  diseases, 
faulty  cultural  practices,  etc, 
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Filer  Flrnts  Other  Than  Cotton. — 'ffork  under  this  project  includes  the 
investigation  of  hemp  and  flax  filer  production  in  the  United  States  and  of 
hard  filers  such  as  alaca  (Manila  hemp),  maguey,  sisal,  and  henequen  in  the 
tropics;  and  all  plant  filers,  except  cotton,  used  for  ropes,  twines,  yarns, 
woven  fairies,  hats,  matting,  and  stuffing  or  filling. 

Flax  filer  production  is  now  estallished  a s  a  profitalle  crop  in  Oregon, 
and  experiments  of  the  pest  two  years  indicate  that  this  industry  may  le  re¬ 
vived  in  certain  areas  in  the  East.  An  increase  of  more  than  500  percent  in 
the  hemp  acreage  in  this  country  shows  increased  interest  in  this  crop.  There 
is  need  for  continued  plant  breeding  of  loth  filer  flax  and  hemp  and  further 
experimental  work  with  relation  to  soil  types  and  agronomic  practices  in  grow¬ 
ing  these  crops  and  preparing  the  filers.  Hard  filers,  produced  only  in  the 
tropics,  are  necessary  for  lindert?/ine  and  all  high-grade  cordage.  It  is  im¬ 
portant  that  coordination  le  kept  up  letVTeen  twine  and  cordage  manufacturers 
in  this  country  and  filer  producers  in  the  tropics  and  tha.t  standards  of  filer 
quality  le  maintained. 


(f.)  DEJG  AlID  RELATED  PHAl'ITS 


Appropriation  Act,  1936 . $47,139 

Budget  Estimate,  1937 .  47 , 139 


PROJECT  STATEIviEET 


Projects 

1935 

1936 

(Estimated) 

1937 

(Estimated) 

Obligated : 

Drug,  Poisonous,  insecticide,  oil,  and 
related  plant  investigations . 

$25,826 

8,668 

$36,279 

10,860 

$36,279 

10,860 

Hop  production  and  diseases . 

Total  olliga,tiors . 

34,494 

47 , 139 

47,139 

Unobligated : 

Legislative  impoundments . 

50 

Other  amounts  unobligated . 

1,229 

_  _  — 

—  —  — 

Total . . . 

35,773 

47 , 139 

47,139 

UORK  DOV-  Ul'LDER  THIS  APPROPRIATIOIT 

General . — The  work  under  this  a.ppropriation  consists  of  investigations 
of  plants  yielding  drugs,  poisons,  insecticides,  essential  oils,  drying  oils 
and  perfumes  with  respect  to  their  culture,  their  constituents  and  their  possi¬ 
bilities  as  crops  in  the  United  States,. also  studies  on  hop  production  with 
particular  reference  to  the  improvement  of  the  quality  of  domestic  hops  and 
to  the  control  of  the  downy  mildev/  through  field  practices  and  the  development 
of  new  resistant  varieties. 
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Drug;,  Poisonous,  Insecticide,  Oil,  and  Related  Plant  Investigations.  — 
Plants  that  are  important  sources  of  products  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
medicines,  pharmaceuticals,  flavoring  materials,  perfumes,  insecticides, 
paints  and  varnishes,  and  related  comm.odities  are  gvorni  experimentally  to 
determine  their  cultural  requirements,  the  proper  methods  of  handling,  the 
methods  of  oltraning  thu  commercial  products  from  them,  their  qualities  under 
various  conditions,  and  the  cost  of  their  production  as  a  basis  for  their  in¬ 
troduction  into  American  agriculture. 

This  country  is  dependent  upon  foreign  countries  for  most  of  the  above 
products.  In  some  cases  ffuch  sources  are  not  available  during  extensive 
world  disturbances.  Their  domestic  production  insures  a  more  steady  supply 
and  better  quality  for  the  consuming  industries,  and  the  growing  of  the 
plants  producing  them  provides  non-competitive  cash  crops  for  farmers  to  turn 
to  in  favorable  localities  during  periods  of  staple  crop  surpluses.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  farmers  are  entirely  unacquainted  with  the  special  require¬ 
ments  of  such  plants,  much  information  must  be  obtained  by  preliminary  in¬ 
vestigations  to  provide  the  necessary  background  for  their  commercial  intro¬ 
duction.  This  is  primarily  the  objective  of  this  project. 

Hop  production  and  Diseases. — Under  this  project  hop  growers  are  assisted 
along  tv70  lines:  The  relationship  of  vo.rious  projection  factors  to  the  brewing 
qualities  of  hops  are  studied  as  a  mea,ns  of  bringing  about  a  general  improvement 
in  the  quality  and  ijniformity  of  domestic  hops,  and  growers  are  advised  regard¬ 
ing  cultura.l  practices  thcut  reduce  the  spread  of  domy  mildew  and  other  dis¬ 
eases  and  instructed  in  the  use  of  fiuigicide  sprays  and  dusts  to  control  the 
losses  while  a„  more  permanent  solution  is  soaght  through  the  development  of 
new  vo.rietiGs  vrith  good  commercial  qualities  and  resistant  to  the  disease'. 

The  brev/ing  industry  is  dependent  almost  entirely  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
States  for  its  supply  of  hops.  A  permanent  im-provement  in  the  uniformity  and 
quality  of  the  crop  would  enable  growers  to  meet  to  a  greater  degree  the  com¬ 
petition  with  foreign  hops.  Unless  the  downy  mildew  is  effectively  controlled 
or  resistant  varieties  provided,  hop-growing  may  have  to  be  abandoned  in  many 
localities  where  it  is  now  an  important  industry.  Aside  from  the  economic 
loss  suffered  by  the  established  growers,  the  resultant  shortage  would  neces¬ 
sitate  more  extensive  use  of  the  more  expensive  foreign  hops,  with  a  corres¬ 
ponding  increase  in  the  cost  of  brewing. 
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(g)  DRY  LAITD  AGRICULTURE 


Appropricition  Act,  1936 . $215,578 

Budget  Estimate,  1937 . .215,578 


PROJECT  STATEivIElIT 


Projects 

1935 

1936 

(Estimated) 

1937 

(Estimat  ed) 

Obligated : 

Dry-land  agriculture  investigations 

$207,889 

$215,578 

$215,578 

Unobligated; 

Legislative  impoundments . 

175 

• 

Other  amounts  unobligated . 

772 

—  — 

—  —  — 

Total . 

208,836 

215,578 

215,578 

WORK  DONE  UELER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

General. — Under  this  appropria.tion  the  prohlems  of  agricultural  and 
horticultural  development  of  the  Great  Plains  and  intermountain  areas,  a 
region  classed  as  semi-arid,  are  studied  at  field  stations  to  obtain  the 
fullest  possible  information  concerning  soil  and  climatic  conditions  through¬ 
out  the  region  and  the  agricultural  effectiveness  of  each  of  the  many  differ¬ 
ent  methods  of  tillage  and  crop  rotations  that  can  be  considered  as  more  or 
less  suitable  for  this  region  \7h:re  irrigation  is  not  available. 

Eield  stations  are  maintained  at  Akron,  Colo.,  'Tucumcari ,  N.Mex. , 

Mandan,  N.Dak, ,  Lawton,  Okla. ,  Uoodward,  Okla. ,  Big  Spring,  Tex.,  Dalhart , 

Tex.,  and  Sheridan,  Uyo. 

Investigations  are  conducted  at  stalions  maintained  by  the  Division  of 
Western  Irrigalion  Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  at  Huntley,  Montana 
and  Newell,  South  Dn-kota. 

Investigations  are  conducted  in  cooperation  with  States  at  State  sta¬ 
tions  located  at  Colby,  Kans.  ,  Gca,rdcn  City,  Knns.  ,  Moccasin,  Mont.,  Dickinson, 
N.  Dak.,  Archer,  Uyo,  ,  Kays,  Kans.,  Havre,  Mont.,  North  Platte,  Nebr.  ,  and 
Pendleton,  Oreg. 

Dry-land  agriculture  investigations  are  conducted  under  three  ma,in 
activities,  as  follows: 

(a)  Dry-land  field  crop  production  investigations. — The  work  under 
this  project  consists  of  rotation  and  tillage  experiments  with  cereal  crops, 
forage  crops,  and  cotton,  as  well  as  studies  of  pasture  conservation  and 
development,  under  dry-land  conditions  in  the  Great  Plains  area.  (The  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry  cooperates  with  livestock  experiments  at  Big  Spring,  Texas) . 
Crop  rotation,  culturo.l  methods,  nod  pasture  practices  are  concerned  not  only 
v/ith  the  irmaediate  effects,  but  rlth  the  cumulative  effects,  in  increasing, 
maintaining,  or  decreasing  the  productivity  of  the  soil. 
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(o)  Dry-lgr-d  fruit  raid  ret.^^lle  Toroduction  investigations. — The 
work  under  this  project  consists  of  demonstrations  of  the  feasibility  of 
growing  in  this  semi-arid  region  certain  fruits  and  vegetables  which  can  be 
produced  on  a  home-garden  scale. 

( c )  Cooperative  shelterbelt  demonstrations  and  experimental  test  plant¬ 
ings. — Under  this  project  trees  and  ornojnental  plants  that  can  be  grown  in  dry 
regions  are  propagated  and  placed  with  experimenters  for  testing,  and  demonstra¬ 
tions  of  trees  planted  as  shelterbelt s  are  developed  and  encouraged.  The  dry 
lands  naturally  are  treeless  regions,  but  gratifying  success  has  attended 
systematic  effort  to  determine  the  kinds  of  trees  and  methods  of  care  and 
culture  necessary  to  their  successful  growth  for  shade  and  shelter. 

(h)  EXPERIMENTAL  GREENHOUSE  MAINTENANCE 


Appropriation  Act,  1936 . $78,632 

Budget  Estimate,  1937 .  78 , 632 


PROJECT  STATElvSNT 


Project  s 

1935 

1936 

(Estimated) 

1937 

(Estimated) 

Obligated : 

Maintenance  and  operation  of  Experi¬ 
mental  Greenhouses  and  adjacent  ex¬ 
perimental  grounds  and  plots . 

$75,486 

$78,632 

$78,632 

Unobligated : 

Legislative  impoundments . 

239 

Other  amoionts  unobligated . 

245 

—  —  — 

—  —  — 

Total . 

75,970 

78 , 632 

78,632 

UORK  DONE  Ul'TDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

A  range  of  thirty- two  greenhouses,  supplemented  by  a  small  adjacent 
outdoor  area,  is  maintained,  providing  for  experimental  work  with  a  wide 
range  of  plants.  The  greenhouses  are  operated  to  furnish  necessary  experimental 
facilities  to  the  several  appropriation  items,  particularly  those  dealing  with 
the  diseases  of  plants  caused  by  bacteria,  fungi,  or  nemas.  Maintenance  of 
experimenta,!  plants  for  hybridization  or  other  plant-breeding  or  plant- 
physiological  studies  rare  also  provided  for. 
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(i)  FORAGE  CROPS  AlH)  DISEASES 


Appropri^’Aion  Act,  ].936 . 

Allotment  from  "Ex]jeriments  in 
Livestock  Production  in  South¬ 
ern  United  States"  (Miscellan¬ 
eous)  . . 

Allotment  to  "CereoA  Crops  cud 
Diseases"  (for  forage  sorghum 

investigations) . . -  . 

Total  rvailahle,  1936 . 

Budget  Estimate,  1937 . 

Increase . 


$290,346 


+  3,645 


-3,798 

290.193 

300.193 

10,000 


i'lote:  The  foregoing  allotments  cue  cauried  forward  "by  means  of  trans¬ 
fers  in  the  estimates  for  1937. 


PROJECT  STATEMEET 


Project  s 

1935 

1936 

(Estimated) 

1937 

( Estimn.ted) 

Increase 

Obligated : 

Alfalfa  Investigations. . . . 

$58,215 

$49 , 000 

$59,000 

+  $10,000  ( 1) 

Clover  investigations . 

22,832 

29,048 

29 , 048 

- - 

Soybean  and  cow;pea  investi¬ 
gations . 

18,300 

19,500 

19 , 500 

Lespedeza  and  other  acid- 
tolerant  legume  investi¬ 
gations  . 

34,575 

40,000 

40,000 

Grass  and  pasture  investi¬ 
gations  . 

50,473 

152 , 645 

152,645 

Total  obligations . 

184,395 

290,193 

300,193 

+  10,000 

Unobligated: 

Legislative  impoundments... 

175 

Other  amounts  unobligated.  . 

666 

- - 

_  _  _ 

_  _  _ 

Total . 

185,236 

290,193 

300,193 

+  10,000  (1) 

(1)  A^  increase  of  $10,000  in  the  project  "Alfalfa  Investigations" . 
Alfalfa  is  the  most  important  hay  plant  west  of  the  Mississippi  and  is  assum¬ 
ing  a  place  of  greater  importance  as  a  hay  and  pasture  crop  in  some  areas  east 
of  the  Mississippi,  Production  of  alfalfa  in  the  Uest,  however,  is  menaced  hy 
a  disease  Icnovm  as  Bacterial  wilt.  In  the  East  other  diseases  may  limit  pro¬ 
duction,  These  proBlems,  among  others,  including  cold  injury,  emphasize  the 
need  for  varieties  and  regional  strains  of  alfalfa  possessing  special  adapta¬ 
tions  to  satisfy  cultural  requirements  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States. 

The  results  of  studies  in  progrcs.,  show  that  the  estaolishment  of  wilt-re¬ 
sistance  in  improved  strains  of  alfalfa  is  possihle  and  that  this  prospect  offer 
the  greatest  hope  of  overcoming  the  r.avages  of  Bacterial  wilt  which  at  present 
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cuts  the  life  of  alfalfa  from  ten  to  three  years,  entailing  heavy  losses  to 
producers.  TTilt-rc  si  stance  in  a  strain,  hovrever,  does  not  insure  that  strain 
against  other  diseases  or  cold  injury.  The  latter  problems  are  distinct  arid 
demand  special  consideration  from  the  standpoint  of  plant  breeding  and  from 
that  of  cultural  control.  Solution  of  these  and  related  problems  is  compli¬ 
cated  by  the  fact  tliat  much  of  the  alfalfa  seed  consumed  in  eastern  areas  is 
produced  in  distant  western  areas.  This  fact  makes  necessary  the  fullest 
possible  coordination  of  seed-production  with  seed- consumption  requirements. 

The  possibilities  of  local  seed  production  in  eastern  areas  should  also  be 
fully  explored.  It  is  planned  to  expand  tests  for  alfalfa  breeding  and  im¬ 
provement  investigations  for  winter  hardiness  under  cont rolled  t emperatures; 
to  further  test  surviving  strains  under  a  wide  range  of  natural  conditions 
after  artificially  inoculating  seedlings  with  the  organism  of  bacterial  ?ult; 
to  increase  seed  supplies  for  fiurther  test  in  wilt  and  non-wilt  areas;  ^d  to 
determine  relative  resistance  to  cold,  disease,  and  other  injury,  taking  full 
account  of  both  ho,y  and  seed  producing  values.  Investigations  would  be  con¬ 
ducted  to  expand  cytologic-il ,  pathologica.1 ,  and  physiological  studies  of  the 
mode  of  inheritance  of  disease  resistance  in  a,lfalfa  and  of  the  nature  of  re¬ 
sistance  in  the  case  of  each  disease  studied.  The  proposed  expansion  of  in¬ 
vestigations  under  this  project  would  be  effected  in  cooperation  with  State 
agricultural  experiment  stations  and  other  agencies. 

IJOEK  DOl'lE  UIIDER  THIS  iPPROPRIATIOII 

Gennral. — Research  under  this  appropriation  includes  studies  in  the 
production  and  improvement  of  plants  used  for  hay  and  pasturage  and  in  lav/ns, 
parks,  aiiports,  and  fine  turfs;  the  control  of  diseases  of  these  plants; 
determination  of  their  relative  hay,  pasture,  and  turf  values,  their  habits 
of  growth,  mode  of  inheritance,  seeding  habits,  and  the  possibility  of  their 
economic  utilization.  These  studies  are  made  under  the  following  projects: 

Alfalfa  Investigations. — The  purpose  of  this  project  is  to  study  exist¬ 
ing  species  and  varieties  of  alfalfa  v;hich  have  been  assembled  from  both 
foreign  and  domestic  sources,  vdth  a  view  to  selecting  and  breeding  varieties 
specially  suited  to  various  soil  a?id  climatic  conditions;  study  the  diseases 
of  alfalfa  and  effective  control  a.sures,  through  breeding  or  otherv/ise; 
and  improve  cultural  practices  as  a  means  of  rendering  production  as  stable 
and  profitable  an  possible.  Species,  varieties,  and  regional  strains  of 
alfalfa  from  common  sources  of  seed  one  compared  in  a  number  of  different 
regions  throughout  the  United  Stakes.  Relative  winter  hardiness  and  disease 
resistance  arc  determined,  hay  and  seed  vaRu.cs  meonured,  and  factors  influenc¬ 
ing  seed-setting  studied.  Breeding  technique  is  employed  to  effect  improvement 
in  hay  and  seed  production,  as  well  as  resistance  to  cold  and  disea,se.  Cul¬ 
tural  studios  are  undertr'ken  to  solve  problems  arising  from  specific  conditions. 
Drought,  cold,  disease,  and  other  factors  v/hich  periodiCrully  limit  alfalfa 
production  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States  may  be  met  most  effectively 
through  the  use  of  farm  practice  of  varieties  and  methods  of  culture  specially 
adapted  to  specific  soil  and  climatic  requirements.  Hardiness  in  alfalfa  is 
sought  by  all  gro?;ers,  and  the  results  of  current  research  indicate  the 
possibility  of  making  available  varieties  and  strains  possessing  unusual 
hardiness  as  measured  by  relative  resistance  to  cold  and  disease,  particularly 
bacterial  wilt — a  disec.se  v?hich  reduces  the  life  of  alfalfa  from  ten  to  three 
years  and  necessitates  special  cultural  practices.  The  importance  of  alfalfa 
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as  a  farm  crop  justifies  not  only  continuation  but  substantial  erpansion  of 
this  research. 

Clover  Investi|g;ations. — The  object  of  this  project  is  to  study  causes 
of  clover  failure;  introduce  into  agricultural  use  new  species  and  varieties; 
study  the  diseases  of  clover,  cultura.1  factors,  aud  the  possibility  of  breed¬ 
ing  improved  varieties.  The  work  involves  the  testing  of  all  available  species, 
varieties,  and  regional  strains  at  different  field  ste.tions  under  widely  vary¬ 
ing  environments;  maintenance  of  nurseries  of  red,  sweet,  and  other  clovers 
for  observalion  and  as  sources  of  breeding  material;  cultural  experiments, 
disease  studies,  a,nd  development  of  breeding  technique  to  secure  varieties 
resistant  to  disease  and  mnter-killing .  Clover  still  constitutes  the  basis 
of  good  crop- rotation  systems  in  a  rronber  of  important  agricultural  areas  of 
the  United  States.  In  these  areas  their  culture  is  fundamental  in  soil  con¬ 
servation  and  livestock  production.  The  frequent  failures  of  red  clover  and 
cultural  difficulties  with  sweet  clover  mc-ke  it  necessary  to  continue  the 
study  of  factors  controlling  the  successful  production  of  these  important 
crops.  The  problem  of  retaining  white  and  other  clovers  in  pasture  mixtures 
with  grasses  is  of  particular  importance  at  this  time  and  is  commanding  wide¬ 
spread  attention.  Strains  of  red  clover  far  superior  to  common  strains  have 
been  isolated,  and  their  perfection  and  establi shi.ent  in  farm  practice  would 
reduce  losses  now  incurred  by  farmers  through  clover  failures.  Comparable 
progress  is  being  made  with  sweet  clover  in  Uestern  States  and  with  white 
clovers  in  Uortheoutern  States. 

Soybeoji  and  Covrpea  Inve st igat ions . — This  project  aims  to  improve 
varieties  now  being  grown  in  soybean  producing  regions  and  to  find  improved 
varieties  for  regions  now  lacking  suitable  varieties  for  forage,  green  manure, 
pasturage,  and  seed  in  the  oil  and  food  industries,  with  special  attention 
to  oil  and  protein  content,  nutritive  value,  grain  yield,  and  quality  of  beans; 
to  develop  better  varieties  of  cowpeas,  especially  of  disease-resistant  types, 
suitable  for  food,  forage,  and  soil-improvement  purposes;  to  test  numerous 
introductions  and  selections  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States,  in  co¬ 
operation  with  Federal  and  State  e^q^eriment  stations;  to  study  adaptations  of 
soybean  varieties  and  selections  and  compare  their  values  for  forage,  food, 
and  industrial  purposes;  to  study  cowpea  varieties  from  the  standpoint  of 
forage  and  seed  types  and  their  resistance  to  valt  and  nematode  injury.  A 
ten-fold  increase  in  the  total  acreage  of  soyheans  in  the  United  States  be¬ 
tween  1925  and  1935  brought  this  crop  to  a  position  of  major  importance  in¬ 
dustrially  as  well  as  agriculturally.  Its  use  as  a  forage  plant  will  continue 
and  prohahly  greatly  extend,  and  with  the  rapid  development  of  the  soybean 
oil  and  food  industries  a  considerably  iiicreased  acreage  for  seed  production 
may  be  expected. 

There  are  more  than  30  oil  mills  and  food  factories  in  the  United  States 
which  have  a  crushing  capacity  of  10,000,000  bushels  of  soybeans  annua.lly.  The 
seed  crop  alone  in  1934  was  vaJuod  at  $24,000,000,  and  this  is  estimated  as 
representing  about  one-fourth  of  the  total  Vcolue  of  the  soybean  crop  in  that 
year.  Soybeans  are  very  susceptible  to  soil  and  climatic  influence,  and  there 
is  need  for  continued  research  to  satisfy  both  agricultural  and  industrial  de¬ 
mands  for  superior  varieties.  There  is  a  proportionate  need  for  studies  with 
cowpeas,  which  will  continue  to  he  one  of  the  most  important  leguminous  crops 
in  the  Southern  States.  The  co’wpea  seed  crop  of  1934  totaled  5,296,000  bushels, 
with  a  value  of  $8,791,420. 


Lespodeza  arid  Other  Acid--l'olerant  Lefctune  Invest ii°:ations .  —  The  object  of 
this  work  is  to  determine  the  "best  species  and  varieties  of  vetches  and  other 
winter  legumes  and  of  Lespedezas  and  Crotalarias,  loading  summer  cover  crops; 
to  study  cultural  problems  and  methods  of  utilization  in  soil  conserv-i’tion, 
forage,  and  other  uses;  to  select  improved  varieties,  study  seed- supply 
problems,  and  try  to  develop  disease-control  measures;  to  test  seed  of  all 
available  species  and  varieties  at  appropriate  field  stations,  and  determine 
best  methods  of  production  and  utilization.  By  far  the  greatest  part  of  the 
land  south  of  the  Ohio  and  Potomac  Rivers  and  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the 
Ozarks  consists  of  acid  soils.  On  these  soils  alfalfa  and  clover  cannot  be 
grown  without  excessive  liming,  at  prohibitive  cost.  The  need  of  finding 
acid-tolerant  crops  which  will  grow  on  these  soils  and  thereby  aid  in  soil 
conservation,  and  at  the  same  time  furnish  fora.ge,  is  imperative.  The  Bureau 
of  Plant  Industry  already  has  introduced  one  Lespedeza  so  well  suited  to  soil 
and  climatic  conditions  in  the  region  described  that  in  ten  years  the  acreage 
has  increased  from  nothing  to  7,000,000  acres.  Continued  shifts  in  agricul¬ 
ture,  calling  for  summer  pasturage,  will  result  in  extended  use  of  these  crops. 
In  the  meantime,  some  winter  acid-tolerant  legumes,  as  Austrian  peas,  are  be¬ 
ing  limited  by  disease,  and  the  problem  of  developing  varieties  resistant  to 
disease  has  arisen  to  de.mand  active  interest  on  the  part  of  plant  breeders 
and  pathologists. 

Grass  and  Pasture  Investigations. — This  project  includes  the  test 
of  introduced  and  native  species  and  the  selection  and  breeding  of  superior 
varieties  and  regional  strains  for  use  as  hay  or  pasturage  or  in  fine  turfs; 
study  of  the  reaction  of  grasses  to  various  environmental  factors  and  differ¬ 
ent  intensities  of  use;  study  of  growth  and  fruiting  habits  of  granses  as  a. 
means  to  insuring  full  utilization  and  a.dequate  seed  production;  development 
of  disease  control  measures;  comparison  of  species  and  varieties  under  field 
conditions  in  vanious  parts  of  the  United  States;  selection  of  superior 
strains  of  different  types  and  their  study  with  reference  to  self-sterility 
or  self-fertility,  life  history,  and  seeding  ha.bits;  further  improvement 
through  hybridization;  development  of  methods  designed  to  insure  seed  supplies 
of  the  more  promising  strains;  cultural  tests  to  determine  suitable  methods 
of  seedling  and  establishing  turfs  and  of  maintaining  them  under  use,  free 
from  weeds  and  diseases.  Over  one-half  of  the  total  la,nd  area  of  the  United 
States  is  utilized  in  som.e  degree  an  panturage.  Grasses  a.re  the  foundation 
of  practically  all  pasture  flora  and,  in  addition,  they  contribute  over  one- 
third  of  the  hay  produced  in  the  United  Sta^tes.  Their  high  value  an  soil 
cover  in  soil  erosion  control  is  genora.lly  recognized,  an  is  their  importance 
in  lawns  and  fine  turfs  for  ornamental  and  recreational  use  or  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  and  beautification  of  highways  and  raalroad  ri^t-of-ways.  Major 
adjustments  in  agricultural  practice  in  the  interest  of  soil  conservation 
and  for  other  reasons  are  calling  for  still  wider  use  of  grasses,  and  it  is 
likely  that  an  urgent  demand  for  information  pertaining  to  them  will  persist 
indefinitely.  Yet,  with  no  other  forage  plants  is  there  a  greater  lack  of 
definite  information  on  species,  varieties,  possibility  of  Improvement,  and 
use.  The  greatest  possible  use  of  grasses  will  not  be  realized  until  know¬ 
ledge  concerning  these  important  forage  plants  is  increased  to  a  point  where 
it  will  be  as  intimate  and  comprehensive  as  present  knowledge  of  corn  and 
other  cereals. 
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(j)  FOEEST  PATHOLOGY 

Appropriation  Act,  1936 . $252,092 

Budget  Estimate,  1937 .  252 , 092 


PROJECT  STATSHENT 


Projects 

1935 

1936 

(Estimated) 

1937 

(Estimated) 

Obligated : 

Disea.ses  of  forest  trees  and  forest 
products,  investigations  of . 

$121,639 

51,323 

68,429 

$127,357 

51,716 

73,019 

$127,357 

51,716 

73,019 

Diseases  of  shade  trees,  shrubs,  and 
chestnut  orchards,  investigations  of.. 
Epidemic  tree  diseases,  investigations 
of . 

Total  obligations . 

244,391 

252,092 

252,092 

Unobligated: 

Legisla.tivfi  impmrn merit p .  .... 

200 

4,799 

Other  amounts  unobligated . 

—  —  — 

^  ~ 

Total . 

249 , 390 

252,092 

252,092 

HOPJi  DOHE  Ui®ER  THIS  APPEOPRIATIOIT 

General. — Under  this  appropriation  investigations  are  conducted  on 
the  diseases  of  forest  trees,  shade  trees,  and  shraDs,  with  particular  refer¬ 
ence  to  control  methods;  also  studies  on  the  decay  and  discoloration  of  logs, 
lumber,  pulpwood,  posts,  and  other  forest  products.  The  same  organisms  fre¬ 
quently  cause  diseases  of  both  forest  and  shade  trees,  and  some  of  the  fungi 
fo\ind  in  structural  timber  miay  also  cause  losses  in  standing  trees.  The 
national  GoverruTient ,  in  its  Forest  and  Park  services,  dircctl.y  controls  large 
forest  areas;  hence  those  investigations  are  of  direct  service  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  the  administration  of  its  own  properties  in  addition  to  their  value  to 
private  wood  producers  and  wood  users.  The  State  agricultural  experiment  sta¬ 
tions  are  paying  relatively  little  attention  to  foi'est  and  shade  tree  diseases. 
The  extensive  development  in  forestry  during  the  present  Adioinist ration,  in¬ 
cluding  s'uch  activities  as  the  soil-erosion  work,  enlargement  of  national  for¬ 
ests  in  the  East,  and  shelterbelt  planting  in  the  Great  Plains,  State  and  Gov¬ 
ernment  civilian  conservation  camp  v^ork,  and  the  Tennessee  Valley  development, 
have  all  placed  increasing  demands  on  the  services  of  the  pathologists  of  this 
Divi sion. 


Tree-disease  work,  in  cooperation  with  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service  and  in 
some  cases  with  State  agencies,  is  conducted  at  the  following  points;  Son 
Francisco,  Calif.;  Hew  Haven,  Conn.;  Hew  Orleans,  La.;  Albuquerque,  H.M.; 
Portland,  Oreg.;  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  and  Madison,  T7is.  ITork  on  the  Dutch  elm 
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disease  is  conducted  at  the  cooperative  field  stations  at  Morristovm.,  h.J., 
and  T^ooster,  Ohio.  The  major  portion  of  the  shade-tree  vfork  is  centered  at  llevf 
Haven,  Conn.,  though  each  of  the  other  branch  offices  does  some  work  on  this 
general  problem  with  particular  reference  to  the  surrounding  region. 

Diseases  of  Forest  Trees  and  Forest  Products. — TJork  under  this  project, 
carried  on  mainly  at  the  experiment  stations  of  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service,  con-, 
sists  of  investigations  of  the  native  diseases  attacking  forest  nursery  stock, 
plantations,  and  standing  trees  in  the  forest,  as  ?/ell  as  the  fungous  discolora¬ 
tions  and  deca.ys  of  logs,  lumber,  etc.,  and  is  part  of  the  program  authorized 
by  the  Mcliary-Mc Sweeney  Act.  Research  on  the  long- introduced  diseases,  chestnut 
blight  and  white-pine  blister  rust,  is  also  included,  forming  a  basis  for  the 
developm.ent  of  resistant  forest  chestnuts  and  for  the  local  control  of  the  rust. 

The  management  of  Government,  State,  and  private  forests  on  a  profitalole 
basis  depends  upon  the  prevention  of  loss  from  disease  and  decay.  Because  of 
the  long  life  of  forest  trees,  study  of  these  diseases  must  be  continuous  over 
a  period  of  years.  A  new  method  of  approach  to  forest  production  has  been  de¬ 
veloped,  vrhich  considers  the  effect  of  diseases  on  the  stand  and  the  timber 
yield  rather  than  on  the  individual  tree  and  aims  at  preventing  losses  from 
native  diseases  through  changes  in  the  methods  of  forest  management  rather 
than  by  individual  treatment.  Investigation  of  fungous  injury  to  forest  prod¬ 
ucts  is  under  way,  including  a  caapaugr.  against  Srap  stain,  for  which  the 
Southern  lumbermen  have  been  furnishing  pa.rt  of  the  funds,  and  to  meet  the 
demands  for  information  by  other  groups  of  wood  producers  and  consumers.  The 
improved  control  methods  developed  in  this  work  have  already  come  into  la.rge- 
scale  use  and  are  resulting  in  better  lumber  for  the  domestic  consumer  as  well 
as  aiding  Southern  lumber  to  compete  in  the  foreign  market.  Southwestern 
farmers  have  been  aided  in  securing  durable  fence  posts.  A  service  of  unique 
type  has  been  rendered  to  forestry  in  the  determination  for  severoil  forest 
regions  of  the  methods  of  logging  slash  disposal  that  favor  most  rapid  decay 
and  thus  decrease  of  the  fire  hazard.  (Forest  Service,  Bureau  of  Chemistry 
and  Soils,  and  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine  cooperating). 

Diseases  of  Shade  Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Chestnut  Orchards. — Street,  park, 
and  ornaraentr?A  trees  make  up  a.  material  part  of  the  wealth  of  this  country. 
Intangible  values,  such  as  reduction  of  temperature  in  suamer  and  the  enhance¬ 
ment  of  the  beauty  of  a  plane,  are  difficult  to  estima.te.  Losses  of  trees  from 
diseases,  unfavoro-ble  clim.atic  factors,  and  decay  of  the  heartvraod,  with  re¬ 
sulting  brea.ka.ge,  are  taking  plane  in  every  locality  of  the  country.  The 
primary  object  of  the  work  under  this  project  is  the  prevention  and  reduction 
of  these  losses.  Most  of  the  diseases  ha.ve  never  been  investigated  and  others 
have  been  only  partially  studied.  Improved  methods  of  tree  repair  and  better 
wound  dressings  are  being  studied.  Hovrever,  a  large  part  of  the  funds  in  this 
project  is  required  to  determine  the  diseases  and  ansvrer  the  correspondence 
sent  in  by  the  general  public. 

The  increased  nuiiiber  of  visitors  in  our  national  and  State  parks  have 
created  new  problems,  particularly  with  reference  to  the  packing  of  soil  around 
the  more  valuable  trees  and  diseased  conditions  resulting.  Many  invaluable 
sites  have  already  been  severely  injured.  These  problems  and  various  others 
dealing  with  park  conditions  are  being  studied  in  cooperation  with  the  national 
Park  Service  and  some  of  the  State  parks. 
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The  incipient  chestnut -orchard  indust in  the  East  was  vfiped  out  by 
chestnut  blight.  Blight-resistant  strains  of  chestnut  introduced  by  this 
Bureau  are  being  extensively  tested  as  a  basis  for  orchard  industry  in  the 
Eastern  States.  Among  many  thousands  of  seedlings,  those  in  which  resistance 
to  the  blight  and  root  disease  are  combined  vdth  desirable  horticultural 
qualities  are  being  selected.  Extensive  breeding  ’work  to  secure  valuable 
hybrids  is  under  way.  As  we  normally  import  20  to  25  million  pounds  of 
chestnuts  from  Europe,  this  is  one  agricultural  industry  tha,t  can  be  developed 
vdthout  danger  of  overproduction  for  many  years#.  In  the  Tifestern  States,  where 
the  blight  is  not  yet  established,  most  of  the  planted  chestnuts  are  blight 
susceptible,  and  efforts  are  being  made  to  ero-dicato  the  few  infections  o.l- 
rcady  fownd  in  that  region  and  to  put  the  industry  on  a  basis  of  blight-re¬ 
sistant  trees.. 

Epidemic  Tree  Diseases. — This  project  covers  the  investigation  of  dis¬ 
eases  of  forest  and  shade  trees  when  they  first  appear  in  the  United  States. 
Knowledge  of  the  causal  agents  and  their  behavior  and  the  discovery  of  con¬ 
trol  methods  may  at  that  time  rnalee  possible  the  ridding  ■  of  the  country  of 
these  diseases  before  they  become  established.  Like  the  Bed  Cross,  the  T/ork 
must  meet  the  emergencies  ’when  they  arise.  The  D’a.tch  elm  disease,  discovered 
in  a  small  w/ay  five  years  ago  in  Ohio  and  more  recently  in  Maryland,  Virginia, 
and  Indiana,  is  novf  very  serious  around  IIe’.7  Yf;  rk  City,  in  New  Jersey,  New 
York,  and  Connecticut,  where  thousands  of  affected  trees  have  been  found. 

It  threa,tons  the  life  of  the  American  elm.  The  investigations  made  under 
this  project  furnish  the  foundation  for  the  joint  Federal  and  State  eradica¬ 
tion  campaign  now  under  way.  The  European  larch  canker  infection  found  in 
Massachusetts  is  important  to  the  larch  forests  of  the  Northern  and  Uestern 
States.  The  cause  and  control  of  a  canker  disease  of  pitch  pines  is  being 
studied.  It  is  apparently  serious  on  the  slash  pine  of  the  Southeastern 
Sta.tes,  so  importpnt  in  turpentine  production  and  of  promise  for  the  pa-per 
industry.  The  Uoodgate  rust,  which  occurs  in  New  York  State,  i s  of  danger 
to  the  pitch  pine  of  the  South  and  the  Pacific  Coast.  An  apppirently  thrca.t- 
ening  t'wig  blight  of  the  ponderosa,  pine  in  Arizona  'Uid  New  Mexico  is  being 
evaluated  in  its  relation  to  that  important  pine.  Tyillow  scab  is  rapidly 
spreading  over  Now  England  and  southvresterly  through  New  York  and  Pennsylvania, 
and  bea,rs  on  the  use  of  willo’,7s  in  erosion  control.  (Bureau  of  Entomology 
and  Plant  Quarauitine  cooperating). 
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(k)  TRUIT  AW  VEGETABLE  CROPS  AlID  DISEASES 


AprirOToriation  Act,  1936  . . 

Allotment  from  "Forest  Insects",  Bureau  of 
Entomology  and  Ple,nt  Q,ue-r8.nt ine  (for 

Azalea  flower  lilight  work)  . .  • 

Allotment  to  "Agricultural  CliemiceA  Investi¬ 
gations",  Bureau  of  Chemistry ^ and^ Soils 
(for  fruit  and  vegetable  utilization  vrork) 

I'Tet  aveulalle ,  1936  . 

Budget  Estimate,  1937  . 

Increase  . . . 


$1,151,192 

1  600 


36,338 

1.115.454 

1.140.454 

25 . 000 


note.— The  foregoing  allotments  are  carried  forward  oy  means  of 
fers  in  the  estimates  for  1937. 
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PROJECT  STATEI'.'iEITT 


Projects 

1935 

1936 

(Estimabed) 

1937 

(Estimated) 

Increase 

Chliffated; 

Deciduous  fruit  investigations. 
Citrus,  avocado,  and  other  suh- 
tropica,!  fruit  investiga.tions. 

$246,275 

96,874 

113,968 

$252,269 

109 , 539 
115,716 

$277,269 

109,539 

115,716 

+$25,000(1) 

189,457 

208,093 

208 , 093 

— 

Flor iculturaA  and  ornainentaR 
horticultural  plant  invest!- 

67,209 

70,238 

70,288 

ITursery  stock  and  snelterhelt 

63 , 226 

67,230 

67,230 

— 

67,237 

78,634 

78,634 

— 

Methods  of  handling,  transpor- 
ta.tion,  and  storage,  and  man- 
ket  diseanes  of  fronts,  vege¬ 
tables,  and  flov/crs,  invest!- 

153,588 

169,485 

169,485 

Investigabiors  cf  va.riety  swht- 
anility  and  quality  in  rela,- 
tion  to  fruit  and  vegetable 
utilization  . . . . 

Total  obligations  . 

45jl085 

:  44.200 

44 . 200 

1,043,519 

;  1,115,454 

1,140, 454 

+  25,000 

Unoblisabed: 

2,063 

Other  amounts  unobligated  .... 

Tota.l  . 

1,384 

:  — 

- - 

— 

;  1,046,966 

■  1,115,454 

1,140,454 

+  25,000(1) 

•  ■  ■  t  ■  ■ 
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( 1 )  An  increase  of  $35 >000  itl  the  -project  "Deciduous  Fruit  Investi^°;ations" , 
for  breediniS:  of  hardy j  disease-re si^tant_ P£c?.cr^ s apples,  pears,  and  grapes. 

There  is  a  great  need  for  a  national  f ruit-hreeding  project  organized  in  cooper¬ 
ation  with  the  StaAe  agricultural  e.iq^eriment  sta^tions  for  the  development  of 
improved  varieties  of  higher  quality  fruit  resista^nt  to  disea.ses  and  low 
temperature.  Since  this  is  a  long-time  project  a.ffecting  all  parts  of  the 
country,  the  Government  should  take  the  leal  in  this  important  research.  The 
production  of  good  quality  peaches,  pears,  grapes,  a.nd  herries,  particularly 
in  sections  of  the  United  States  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  is  limited  largely 
hy  the  susceptibility  of  these  fruits  to  diseases  or  hy  their  la.ck  of  resistance 
to  low  winter  temperatures.  These  crops  over  much  of  the  territory  are  uncer¬ 
tain  heca^use  of  their  sonsihility  to  low  winter  teirroeratures .  Good  quality 
pear  varieties  cannot  he  grown  in  most  sections  because  of  suscGptihilit37-  to 
fire  blight.  Grapes  in  the  Southern  States,  v/ith  the  exception  of  Muscadine 
varieties,  are  short-lived  and  poorlj-  productive  because  of  susceptibility  to 
root  rot,  blank  rot,  and  mildew.  Few  ranpberry  varieties  are  suff icientlj'- 
disease-resistant  to  grow  south  of  the  Potomac  and  Ohio  Rivers  aud  westward. 
Strav/berries  can  be  grown  in  the  Gulf  region  only  with  expensive  spraying  treat¬ 
ments.  The  greatest  opportunity  for  improving  production  of  these  frnit  crops 
throughout  the  Eastern  States  is  through  an  extensive  program  of  breeding  for 
increased  disease  resistance,  incroanod  hardiness ,  aud  improved  qualitj?'.  The 
Department’s  program  of  fruit  breeding  needs  to  bo  greatly  expanded  if  the  need 
of  the  industry  for  improved  varieties  is  to  be  met. 

WORK  mm  UEDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 


General. — Under  this  appropriation  investigations  are  conducted  to  de¬ 
termine  the  hest  methods  of  culture,  propagation,  breeding,  selection,  diseare 
control,  and  related  activities  as  affecting  the  most  profitable  production  of 
high  quality  orchard  fru.its,  small  fruits,  nuts,  vegetables,  ornamentals, 
nursery  stocks,  and  related  plants.  The  interrelation  of  various  orchard 
management  prautices  and  problems  concerned  with  the  nutrition  arc!  phj/'siolo.gy 
of  the  various  horticultural  plants  are  studied.  Investigations  for  determin¬ 
ing  the  hest  methods  of  harvesting,  packing,  shipping,  storing,  and  utilizing 
horticultural  products  a.re  atso  conducted,  including  the  phj^siological  and  re¬ 
lated  changes  of  perishables  during  marketing  and  storage.  In  addition  to 
cooperative  activities  with  the  State  agricultural  e:q)eriment  stations,  other 
bureaus  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Bureau  of  Indiana  Affairs  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  field  stations,  laboratories,  anid  offices  are 
maintained  at  the  following  points^ 


Field  Stations  (Government-owned  land) 


Bellingham,  Washington 
Beltsville,  Ma^rj-land 
Brownwood,  Texas 


Austin,  Texas 
Eustis,  Florida 


Cheye  nne ,  Wy om ing 
Fresno,  California. 
Indio,  California 

(land  furnished) 

Florence,  S.  C. 

Fort  Valley,  Ge., 


Me  r i dan ,  M i s  s i s  s ipp i 
Oatville,  California 
Robson,  Louisiana 


Greeley/,  Colorado 
Palo  Alto,  Ca-lifornia 
Philema,  Georgia, 


ield  Sta,tion 
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Field  Laboratories 


Albany,  Georgia. 
Chadbourn,  li.  C. 
Charleston,  S.  C. 
Chice.go,  Illinois 
Chula  Vista.,  Calif. 
Corva.llis,  Oregon 


Riverside , 


East  Wa reham ,  Ma s s . 
Fayetteville,  Ark. 
Hood  River,  Oregon 
Los  Angeles,  Ca.lif, 
New  York,  New  York 
Orlando ,  Florida. 


Field  Offices 

Sacramento 


Pemberton,  Ne\7  Jersey 
Pomona,  California 
Shreveport,  Louisiana 
Springfield,  Missouri 
V incenne  s ,  India.na 
Wenatchee,  Wa.  sh  ing  t  o  n 
YaRima,  ?/ashington 


California. 


California 


Deciduous  Fru-it  Investiga.tions. — Investiga.tions  cover  production,  breed¬ 
ing,  and  disease  control  for  apples,  pea.rs,  peaches,  cherries,  plums,  a.pricots, 
grapes,  ra.spberries,  strawberries,  cranberries,  and  other  orcha.rd  a.nd  sma.ll 
fruits.  The  influence  of  pruning,  fruit  thinning,  soil  improvement  crops,  fer¬ 
tilizers,  and  other  orchard  management  pra.ctices  on  yield,  regularity  of  crops, 
end  quality  of  fruit  is  studied;  also  the  functioning  of  fruit  trees  under  vary¬ 
ing  soil  moisture  conditions.  Cultural  methods  for  strav/berries,  Including 
effects  of  different  plant  nutrients  on  production,  firmness,  and  quality  of  the 
fruit,  a.re  under  investigation.  Best  root  stocks  and  varieties  for  grapes  in 
the  Southeast  a.nd  in  the  vinifera.  grape  regions,  especia.lly  in  California,  arc 
being  determined.  Through  fruit  breeding  and  bud  selection  studies  with  apples, 
pears,  peaches,  plums,  grapes,  ra.spberries,  strawberries,  cra.nberries ,  and  other 
small  fruits,  improved  ve.rieties  of  high  qua.lity  and  disGa.se  resistance  are  being 
developed.  Through  introduction,  selection,  and  breeding  fruits  are  being 
developed  tha.t  a.re  ada.pted  to  withstand  severe  drought  a.nd  cold  conditions. 
Destructive  fungous,  bacterial,  virus,  and  physiological  diseases  of  all  the 
more  important  kinds  of  deciduous  fruits  are  studied  for  the  purpose  of  deter¬ 
mining  their  life  histories,  methods  of  dissemination,  means  of  infection,  and 
methods  of  controlCwhe^the'ri  spr8.ying,  disinfection,  fumigation,  eradication, 
breeding  of  resistarrt'l/arieties ,  or  other  means.  Efforts  are  ma.de  to  develop 
new  spr8.ys  superior  to  those  now  generally  in  use  in  effectiveness  and  in 
freedom  from  causing  injury  to  host  plants. 

These  invcstiga.tions  are  designed  to  determine  methods  of  reducing  the 
cost  of  production  and  at  the  same  time  to  cause  a  more  uniform  a.nd  sta.blo 
production  of  high  quality  fruit. 

Immense  investments  are  represented  by  the  a.pplo  and  other  deciduous 
fruit  industries.  The  production  of  apples  varies  from  around  140,000,000 
to  more  than  200,000,000  bushels  annually,  vrith  a  valuation  ranging  from 
about  $100,000,000  to  nearly/"  $178,000,000,  depending  on  crop  and  ma^rkot  con¬ 
ditions.  The  arnua.l  valuation  of  the  poach  crop  formerly  a.veragod  a.ro''>md 

$60,000,000,  though  in  recent  yea.rs  the  average  has  been  only  a,bout  half 

that  amount.  The  grape  crop  in  recent  yea.rs  has  ha.d  an  a.verage  a.nnua.l  va.lue 
of  some  $30,000,000;  in  former  yea.rs  the  average  was  from  two  to  throe  times 

as  grea.t.  The  strawberry  crop  in  norrna.l  years  has  a  farm  value  of  $35,000,000 

to  $38,000,000.  The  fa.rm  value  of  the  other  deciduous  fruits  adds  many  more 
millions  of  dolla.rs  to  the  total.  Annual  losses  due  to  the  more  prevalent 
fruit  diseases  have  been  estimated  at  about  $50,000,000.  Dis8.strously  largo 
proportions  of  fruit  crops  are  frequently  lost  b.v  vrowors,  their  income  being 
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reducod  proportionately.  The  dovolopmont  ojid  uso  of  suitallo  control  methods 
would  largely  prevent  such  disasters  and  aid  greo.tly  in  stabilizing  yc.arly 
production — a,  fa.ctor  of  basic  irnporta,nce  to  the  grower  oud  consumer  a,like  ojid 
to  the  fruit  industry  generally.  One  of  the  most  serious  handicaps  to  the 
farmer  of  fruit  production  is  the  wide  fluctuo,tion  from  year  to  year  in  size 
of  the  crop  o.nd  its  cash  return.  The  orchoj’d  management  studies  o.rc  projected 
with  a  view  to  inducing  regular  aruiual  crops  of  high  quo.lity.  Specific  methods, 
often  quite  different,  must  he  developed  because  of  the  different  regional 
conditions  under  which  fruit  is  grown,  host  fruit  va.rietios  in  cultivation 
originated  as  chance  seedlings;  manj?’  of  them  are  frO.ulty  in  various  ways,  fruit 
breeding  is  conducted  to  develop  diseaso-resista.nt  varieties  having  better 
eating  quality  and  varieties  better  adaqetod  to  various  local  conditions  and 
having  superior  merit  for  shipping,  storing,  canning,  drying,  or  preservation 
by  other  methods.  The  bud  selection  v'ork  accomplishes  similar  results  by 
talcing  advantage  of  bu.d  mutations  as  they  occur  in  nature.  Those  linos  of 
investigations  are  for  the  purooso  of  aiding  fruit  growers  in  the  solution  of 
problems  which  soriouslj^  reduce  not  income  and  which  as  individuaJs  they  are  not 
in  a  position  to  solve. 

Citrus.  Avocado,  and  Other  Subtronical  fruit  Investigations. —  Efforts 
are  being  made  through  breeding  and  bud  selection  methods  to  develop  improved 
citrus  varieties  resistant  to  disease  and  capable  of  producing  more  regular 
and  profitatle  yields,  ITore  satisfentory  root-stocks  ane  being  sought  and  the 
effects  of  pruning,  soil  management ,  fertilization,  and  leaf  area,  on  the  yield, 
texture,  storage,  and  shipping  quality  are  being  determined.  Espociat  atten¬ 
tion  is  being  given  to  all  production  problems  concerned  in  growing  Satsuma 
oranges  in  the  Culf  States.  Variety  studies,  studies  of  pollination,  pruning, 
and  soil  management  requirements,  breeding  and.  propa.gation  investigations,  and 
sVadies  of  factors  affecting  qualit3'  are  being  condaucted  with  dates,  avocaxlos, 
mangoes,  figs,  and  other  snrbtropical  fruits.  Diseases  of  citrus  and  other 
subtropical  fnaits  are  studied,  to  deterninc  their  causes,  method.s  of  dis¬ 
semination  and.  infection,  effects  on  the  host  plants,  and  the  most  effective 
and  practical  moans  of  prevention  or  control. 

For  the  ^jca.rs  1931-34  the  average  fa.rm  value  of  citrus  fruits  wa,s  about 
$98,000,000.  The  corresponding  fi,gure  for  the  former  yeans  of  1928-29  was 
$162,300,000,  The  average  annual  production  of  avocados  for  the  5-year  period 
1928  to  1932  \7a,s  2,156  tons,  having  an  average  farm  value  of  $518,000.  The 
date  crop  amounts  to  about  5,500,000  po^mduS  annually,'"  and  is  increasing. 

Similar  figures  for  the  mango  and  other  subtropical  fruits  are  not  available. 
Certain  of  those  finxits,  such  as  the  date,  can  be  grown  succossfullj^  in  man;’’ 
of  the  hot  interior  valleys  of  tho  Southwest  r?nd  will  fu.rnish  a  profitable 
crop  for  such  regions  if  , their  cultural  requirements  can  be  detoiTiincd..  Avo¬ 
cados  and  citms  fn?.its  furnish  profitable  crops  for  man^’  of  tho  “estern  and 
Southern  States. 

hut  Invostima.tions . —  The  work  varies  widely/  -Titli  the  kind  of  nut  and. 
region  whoro  grovm,  I.Icrits  of  almond  varietios  are  determined  and  improved, 
varieties  arc  being  developed  by  breeding.  Cxiltural  reqxxiroment s  of  the  pccan 
to  induce  regular  a.nnixal  crops  of  well-filled  nuts  C'-i’c  being  investigated. 

Habits  of  blossomiing  and  pollination  requirements  of  Persian  walnut  varieties 
o.s  influencing  3"iold.s  aro  dctei'mincd..  Those  conditions  most  fa.vorablc  to 
growth  and  production  of  filberts  are  being  studied.  Herits,  range  of 
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adaptal pocoililitics  of  'blr'.clc  v/cdnuts,  voPious  hickoricsj  chostnuto, 
hazols,  ojid  other  'rjitG  o.rG  studied.  The  hroeding  o-iid  selection  of  improved  va¬ 
rieties  of  filherts,  v/o.lnuts,  o.nd  other  2iuts  r.ro  in  progress.  Sorioiis  disoo-sos 
of  pecans,  v/odnuts,  filberts,  and  tung  nuts  o.ro  bGing  studied  to  determine  their 
nroturo,  modes  of  s'proo.d,  and  do volopmont ,  end  effective  <and  cconomicod  methods 
of  prevention  or  control. 

The  overage  production  of  odmonds  in  Codifornio,  for  1931-34  was  13,200 
tons,  overage  vodue  $2,300,000;  Persiou  T.'odnuts  38,500  tons,  average  Vcoluo  over 
$8,200,000;  vodue  of  filberts  in  Oregon  ho.s  ranged  in  the  some  period  from 
$85,000  to  $300,000  o.  yoor,  Poct?,ns,  representing  the  one  native  nut  of  pri- 
many  iraportoxce,  o.veragod  a  yield  of  odout  64,000,000  sounds  for  the  yeovs 
1931-33,  v.'ith  o.  rouge  in  valuation  of  from  nco,rly  $3,000,000  to  more  thou 
$5,000,000  per  year.  The  vodue  nuts  for  food  puip.iosos  is  genorodly  recog¬ 
nized.  Serious  production  problems  exist  with  e.ach  crop,  llouy  almond  va¬ 
rieties  of  inferior  value  hove  greodly  lioudicaTjped  merchandizing  the  crop. 
Varietal  studies  have  hel.ped  to  determine  those  to  discoud.  The  need  of  im¬ 
proved  varieties  heu  been  portiodly  raet  in  breeding  \7ork  that  is  in  progress. 

The  pecou  is  a.  native  nut  oid'^  compauatively  recentl:’’  brought  into  cudtivadion 
in  orchard  form,  Cudtural  requirements  ore  leugely  '\nl;:no\;n.  Irreuulo-r  and 
smadl  crops  of  poorlp-  filled  nuts  o.re  dirastrousl^r  frequent.  Cultured  methods 
tho.t  uill  overcome  these  difficulties  rm.iF3t  be  determined  if  the  pecou  industry 
is  to  succeed,  iiouy  Persian  vodnut  orc'TiOuds  have  ho.bituodly  been  unproductive. 
The  determinodion  of  cross-pollinodion  requiroments  of  the  varieties  hou  shoun 
thod  such  orchouds  mo.y  bo  mo.de  more  productive  and  profito.ble  when  suite.ble 
cross-pollino.tion  is  provided.  'VidesprGo.d  interest  prevails  in  the  vo.rious 
hickories,  blo.ck  wo.lnut3,  butternods,  ho.zols,  o.nd  other  nuts  suitable  for 
growing  in  ITorthooutern  United  Sto.tes,  Collections  o.ro  being  mo.de  throughout 
the  country  of  as  mo.ny  desirable  wild  seedlings  o.s  co,n  bo  found,  oud  these 
should  be  grown  under  uniform  conditions  to  dotermdne  the  vrdue  from  the  sto.nd- 
point  of  quick  growth,  diseo.so  rosistonco,  oud  uniform  yie].ds  of  high  quality 
nuts,  Considoroblc  plo,ntine;s  of  trug  nut  crocs  have  boon  mo.de  in  recent  3?'co.rs 
in  the  southern  coo.stal  plain  region  for  the  commorcial  production  of  tung  oil 
v/hich  is  imported  to  the  omount  of  o.bout  100,000,000  pounds  o.nnuo.lly  and  exten¬ 
sively  used  in  vo.rnish  mcuufacturo  oud  for  other  industriod  purposes.  Tho  cul¬ 
ture  of  this  tree,  nov;  to  ITortii  Aiiiorico.,  presents  many  problems  in  propo.go.tion, 
cultural  requirements,  orchard,  nuanagement ,  variotod  soloction  and  breeding,  oud 
diseo.se  control, 

Ve ge t o.b  1  o  Invest igo.t ions. —  These  o.ctivitios  include  studies  of  improved 
methods  of  houdling  seed,  production  of  plouts  in  plont  bod.s,  and  o sto.blishing 
field  plantings;  studies  of  the  ado.pt o.b ility  of  specific  crops  and  vo.rioties 
to  different  regions  o.s  affected  by  v/o.tcr  supply,  temperature,  o.nd  other  metcr- 
ologico.l  fe.ctors;  tho  co.uses  and  control  of  nurnorous  non-po.ro.sit ic  diseo.sos  or 
abnormo.l  grov/th  oud  development  troubles  of  VGgGto.blG  crops;  tho  stud^g  of  fungus, 
virus,  o.nd  bo.c ter io.l  diseases,  their  life  histories,  modes  of  disscmino.tion  oud 
infection,  oud  methods  of  control  or  prevention;  tho  fe.ctors  determining  high 
culino.r37  o.nd  mo.rket  qualitj^  in  vcgeto.ble  products  o.nd  methods  of  their  control; 
the  brooding  o.nd  soloction  of  disoo.sc-rcsistout  vogoto.ble  vo.rietios  of  improved 
culino.ry  and  mo.rket  quo.lity  to  irieet  specific  market,  shipping,  or  mouufo.ctur ing 
requirements;  the  esta.blishment  of  no.tiono.lly  o.pplico.ble  ste.ndards  e.nd  descrip¬ 
tions  of  commerciall3^  importo.nt  vo.rieties.  Cultural,  vo.riets.1  and  breeding 
investigations  are  mo.de  in  relo.tion  to  the  successful  production  of  vegeta.ble 


crops  under  the  drought  and  lo\7  temperature  conditions  of  the  Great  Plains  area. 
Special  breeding  or  selection  investigations  for  disease  resista^nce  are  being 
conducted  with  lettuce,  muskmelon,  and  peas  in  California;  celery  in  Florida; 
tomatoes  in  Florida.,  Utah,  and  California.;  peas  and  beans  in  Colora.do,  Uashing- 
ton,  Idaho,  and  Oregon;  cabbage  in  Uisconsin;  potatoes  in  Maine,  Minnesota, 
Michiga.n,  Io\7a.,  llorth  Dakota.,  Louisiana,  Maryland,  a.nd  other  Sta.tes;  a.nd  sv/cet 
potatoes  in  Mississippi,  Virginia,  and  Maryland. 

According  to  the  1930  Census  and  data  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
the  tota.l  farm  va.lue  of  the  crops  receiving  consideration  in  this  project  was 
about  $800,000,000  in  1929.  On  account  of  recent  low  prices  in  the  pa.st  fevr 
years,  the  tota.l  value  of  these  crops  is  now  far  less.  Losses  from  disease 
in  the  more  important  vegetables  other  than  pota.toes  a.re  estimated  to  amount 
to  something  like  $64,000,000  annually.  The  estimated  loss  from  pota.to  di¬ 
sease  a.lone  is  about  $45 , 000, 000,  making  a  total  estimated  annual  loss  from 
diseases  of  $129,000,000.  Much  of  this  loss  could  be  prevented  if  new  spra.y 
materials  a.nd  spra.ying  methods  could  be  developed.  If  disease-resista.nt 
varieties  of  high  quality  could  be  developed  by  breeding,  grea.t  savings  would 
result.  Vegeta.ble  disease  control  is  basic  to  stabilized  production. 


Floricultura.1  and  Qrnajnental  Horticultural  ?la.nt  Invostiga.tions.  —  Ex¬ 
periments  V7ith  tulips,  hya.cinths,  da.ffodils,  lilies,  a.nd  other  bulbous  flower¬ 
ing  plants  are  conducted.  The  work  includes  a  studj"  of  cultural  methods  aud 
the  effects  of  different  storage  conditions  and  handling  methods  on  subsequent 
growth  and  flowering,  the  object  being  to  regulate  a.t  v/ill  the  ti.me  of  flower¬ 
ing  by  appropriate  treatment.  Breeding  and  selection  to  develop  improved  typos 
a.nd  va.rioties  and  the  development  of  informa.tion  rega.rding  various  new  or 
little  known  bulbous  flo’wering  species  and  t37pes  tha.t  possess  potontia,!  com¬ 
mercial  va.lue  are  important  phases  of  those  investigations.  Invostiga.tions 
are  made  to  determine  the  value  of  different  varieties  of  various  groaips  of 
ornamental  plants,  including  annua.ls,  horba.ceous  perennials,  roses,  and  other 
hardy  plants  and  trees  to  determine  their  siuita.bility  for  different  uses  and 
their  a.dapta.bility  to  different  climatic  a.nd  other  conditions.  The  arra.nge— 
ment  of  plant  material  for  ornamenting  home  grounds  and  public  buildings  is 
studied,  a.nd  the  sclction  and  use  of  plants  and  trees  for  p^'.rk  and  roadside 
planting,  and  for  fa.rrn  homestead  improvement  are  receiving  attention.  In¬ 
vostiga.tions  are  conducted  on  important  disea.sos  of  roses,  a.za.loa.s,  boxwood, 
and  other  ornajnonta.1  shnubs,  florists'  stocks,  and  flowering  bulbs,  \7ith  a. 
view  to  determining  the  cause,  means  of  spread,  conditions  influencing  out- 
broaJes,  and  methods  of  sa.tisfactory  co:itr'~U  or  prevention. 


In  a  large  .measure  the  object  of  bulb  culture  investigations  is  the 
osta.blishment  in  duita.ble  regions  of  a.n  Amorica.n  bulb  production  industr;''  in 
place  of  importing  the  supply  used  by  American  planters.  This  is  true  oarticu- 
larly  of  the  comraonly  designated  "Dutch  bulbs."  In  1929  there  were  imported 
into  this  country  255,000,000  to  250,000,000  bulbs,  including  hya.cinths,  tulips, 
daffodils,  crocus,  lily,  and  other  co.mmonl:/  gro-r-n  stocks.  The  value  was  nearly 
$7,000,000.  In  1932  the  importa.tion  of  the  same  items  \7as  140,000,000  to 
150,000,000  bulos,  v.’itn  a  va.I.uo  of  a.bout  $2,260,000.  Ma.ny  Am.oricaei  grovrers, 
largely  as  a  result  of  these  investigations,  are  now  producing  supplies  of 
bulbs  formerly  imported.  The  importation  of  certain  stocks  is  now  restricted 
because  of  quarantine  regulations.  In.  these  investigations  methods  are  being 
developed  that  greatly  simplify  cultural  practices  and  reduce  cost  of  uroduction. 
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By  use  of  spccioJ-  motliods  of  storing  a.nc',  handling,  practices  arc  being  origin¬ 
ated  so  tha,t  florists  may  secure  blossoms  of  iris  cuid  d.affodils  several  v/ceks 
in  advance  of  the  usual  time  of  blooming  and  at  periods  v/hon  good  demaJid  for 
them  can  readily  be  developed.  This  greatly  extends  the  "forcing  season"  for 
these  items,  and  a,t  little  or  no  added  enpenso  to  the  grouers.  More  than  100 
lily  progenies  from  breeding  work  are  being  developed.  Several  lily  hybrid 
selections  of  much  promise  and  representing  ne-;'  types  have  been  brought  to  the 
stage  of  introduction.  These  and  other  investigations  of  great  potential 
promise  to  the  industries  are  in  progress. 

With  the  expanding  interest  in  recent  yea-rs  in  the  growing  of  ornrcjnental 
plants  disecise  problems  began  to  multiply,  with  corresponding  demands  made  of 
the  Department  for  help.  Because  of  th '  universal  interest  in  an  extensive 
nlanting  of  roses  and  the  seriousness  of  certain  diseases,  pa.rticular  attention 
has  been  directed  to  them  with  a  view  to  finding  effective  and  practicable 
means  of  control.  A  similan  situation  wrevails  with  respect  to  bulbs,  lilies, 
and  ornamental  plantings.  The  v;ork  is  directed  to  particiilan  diseane  troubles 
that  cause  serious  loss  to  the  producers  of  particular  kinds  of  florists’  and 
ornamental  stocks  as  well  as  to  the  purcha.sers  and  planters.  There  a.re  no 
complete  figures  availa.ble  on  the  loss  due  to  disoo.ses  of  ornamental  plants. 

An  estimate  has  been  made  of  $2,500,00';  anrually  due  to  diseases  of  greoiiliousc 
roses  alone.  The  continuance  of  certain  famous  a.s.aloa  gaxdens  and  box\70od 
plantings  in  the  South  is  apparently  conti:'',gent  on  the  dovelopmcnt  of  a  satis¬ 
factory  moans  of  controlling  very  scrioiTS  diseases  that  have  recently  attacked 
them. 


The  1930  Census  report  shov/s  that  in  1929  marsory  sales  included  atout 
110,000,000  specimens  of  ornomentat  trees,  shrubs,  and  other  similar  plants 
(not  counting  annuals,  i’ulbs,  and  herbaceous  plants).  On  A-Uil  1,  1930,  there 
were  grov/ing  in  the  nurseries  of  the  United  States,  for  fn.rthor  devolopincnt  aud 
future  sale,  about  340,000,000  s;pocimons  of  the  same  items.  The  sales  of 
florists'  stocks,  roses,  carnations,  and  the  IMec,  grov/n  in  greenhouses  and  in 
the  open  during  1929,  amounted  to  more  than.  $98,000,000.  The  study  of  this 
type  of  matcriat  to  determine  varictat  merit  and  effectiveness  and  adaptability 
to  different  conditions  and  uses  is  necessary  in  order  to  supply  information 
constantly  and  incrca^singly  in  demand  by  the  public;  also  to  determine  best 
methods  of  culture,  including  praming,  fertilizing,  and  genoraJ  care.  The 
development  by  selection  of  improved  varieties,  particularly  of  hardy  chry¬ 
santhemums,  to  provide  early  and  desirable  flowering  types  for  regions  v/hcre 
the  growing  season  is  comparatively  short  is  yielding  results  of  large  poten¬ 
tial  importance, 

liursory  Stock  and  Sholtcrbolt  Invostiyations.  —  Select ing  a.nd  d.o t c rm in ing 
the  merits,  both  from  the  nurseryman's  a,nd  the  fruit  grovrcr's  point  of  view,  of 
different  root  stocks  for  use  in  propagating  apple,  pear,  peach,  plum,  and 
cherry  trees  are  being  investigated.  Srttablo  vigorous  and  disca-sc-rosistant 
root  stocks  for  outdoor  hybrid  tea  roses  ajid  for  use  in  propagating  rose  plants 
for  greeiihouse  forcing  are  being  studied.  Studies  are  being  made  of  the  propa.- 
gation  of  other  ornamentals,  including  atso  the  propagation  of  fruit  a,nd  rose 
stocks  from  seed,  and  by  grafting,  lawyer  ing,  amd  cuttings.  Epperiraents  in  the 
proper  stora-go  of  nursery  stock  to  determine  optimum  moisture  and  temperature 
conditions  for  best  results  arc  being  made.  Investigations  aue  made  of  cro-vn 
gall  and  other  disoa.scs  of  nursery  stock  and  of  various  root  diseases  of  fruit 


trees,  with  &  viev;  to  determining  their  cause,  the  factors  inflriencing  their 
deveioumeat ,  a.nd  the  hest  means  of  prevention  or  control.  Investigations  are 
made  relative  to  the  hest  species  of  trees  to  use  for  shelterhelts ,  both  under 
dry  and  irriga.ted  conditions  in  the  Great  Plains  area.,  the  hest  methods  of 
pl8.nting  a.nd  tree  o.i’rangement  from  the  standpoint  of  checking  wind  velocity 
and  snow  drift,  and  the  refaction  of  the  shelterhelt  to  the  prevention  of  soil 
blowing  a.nd  the  retention  of  moisture. 

Nursery  sa.les  during  1929,  according  to  the  1930  Census  report,  involved 
approximately  106,000,000  trees,  shrubs,  and  other  plants  (excluding  strawberiy- 
and  other  beirir plant s)  ,  As  of  April  1,  1930,  the  nurserjTnen  had  growing  for 
further  development  and  future  sales  nearly  490,000,000  of  the  same  items.  The 
value  of  -the  sades  in  1929  amounted  to  about  $95,000,000.  Rela.tively  little 
research  work  for  the  benefit  of  the  nursery  industry  has  been  done  in  this 
country.  Many  of  the  problems  concerning  suitable  understocks,  methods  of 
propagation,  and  the  winter  stora.ge  of  nursery  stock  remain  unsolved.  An 
‘onderstock  rna.y  lack  hardiness,  or  congoniadity  with  the  variety  grafted  on  it, 
or  it  may  lack  insect  or  disease  resistance,  or  a. dapt ability  to  soil  conditions, 
or  in  other  ways  it  map/  lack  quaditios  necessary  to  .make  it  of  permanent  vadue 
to  the  planter,  Gread  losses  to  both  nurserymen  and  fruit  growers  ha.ve  occurred 
in  the  past  from  the  use  of  unsuitable  root  stocks.  More  ra.pid,  less  tedious 
and  loss  costly  methods  of  propagading  cortadn  kinds  of  stocks  arc  noedod. 

Heavy  losses  from  the  dcstru_ctivo  effects  of  improper  storage  conditions  during 
?7inter  a.re  often  suffered.  Research  on  storage  conditions  for  optimum  results 
should  save  many  thousands  of  dollars  in  such  losses.  Improvements  in  methods 
of  disease  control  v/ill  prevent  lai-go  losses  and  have  a  stabilizing  effect  on 
the  industry.  The  best  selection  and  proper  a.rrangomont  of  trees  for  shelter- 
belt  planting  in  the  Great  Plains  area  should  result  in  a  more  profitable  ag^ri- 
culture  and  bettor  and  more  'oloasant  surroundings  in  v/hich  to  live,  Rhile 
living  conditions  in  this  area  should  bo  made  much  .more  plocasant ,  the  effect 
on  conditions  of  crop  production  should  result  in  greatly  increased  financial 
returns  to  the  oimcrs. 

Potato  Investigations. —  The  investigations  fall  eiainly  into  throe  groups; 
(l)  Sreeding  a.nd  selection  to  develop  nev'  varieties  that  possess  superior  table 
quality,  bettor  adaptability  to  diverse  soil  climatic  and  other  conditions,  and 
resistance  to  disease;  (2)  cultural  methods,  including  storing  cuid  hcandling  of 
seed  stocks  to  obt.o.in  optimum  results;  and  (3)  studios  of  the  fungous,  bacterial, 
virus,  and  physiological  diseases  of  'oot-atocs ,  their  causes,  modes  of  spread, 
effects  on  tho  plant,  conditions  influencing  outbreaks,  and  methods  of  control 
or  prevention.  Sreeding  and  selection  work  is  carried  on  cooporativel3-  in  im¬ 
portant  potato  producing  States  -  Maine,  Virginia,  Maryland,  ITortii  Carolina, 

New  York,  Michigan,  lov/a,  Minnesota,  and  others.  Cultural  investigations  are- 
conducted  to  determine  tho  most  profitable  quantit;"  of  s^ed  to  us..);  time  of 
cutting  seed,  and  manner  of  handling  therca.ftGr;  b...Gt  methods  of  planting; 
most  efficient  use  of  fertilizers;  amount  of  irrigation  nccossarj^  in  different 
regions;  and  effect  on  results  of  storing  seed  stocks  at  different  tem-pcrcatvcros 
and  humidities. 

The  avera.gc  fa.rm  value  of  tho  potato  crop  for  tho  pa.st  five  years  has  been 
about  $266,000,000.  In  some  years  the  value  is  as  much  a.s  $4?'7, 000 ,000.  The 
potato  crop  is  vastly  important  to  tho  farmer;  it  is  the  most  important  vegetable 


crop  to  the  conrAiracr  "bo.sGcl  on  volume  ixsed.-  Tliough  extensive  commercial  produc¬ 
tion  is  restricted  to  perhaps  o.  dozen  Stotes,  the  potedo  is  the  most  universo-llv 
grov/n  of  all  vegotahlc  crops.  Prohloms  of  production  are  es  Vearied  as  the  di¬ 
verse  conditions  'ander  v/iiich  the  crop  is  grrvn.  Lor/  yields  per  unit  of  land 
prevail  generally.  Stchilization  of  production  through  grortly  incroo.sed  yields 
per  \mit  of  lend.,  time  reducing  acreage  and  lessening  costs  of  production; 
hetter  handling  of  seed  stocks;  .o.:id  the  development  of  varieties  of  superior 
quality.'  and  resist, ant  to  d.isce.se  are  some  of  the  principc.l  meons  of  Lettering 
the  pot  ado  industry",  an_d  particularly  the  producer.  The  cs  timed  od  loss  from 
potato  diseases  is  afeout  $4'5, 000,000  annually,  and  any  improvement  in  efficiency 
or  economy  of  control  measures  v/ould  result  in  largo  financial  savings. 

Methods  of  handling , _ Transportation,  -a:id  Storage,  and  Hankct  Lise.ascs  of 

fruits,  yogota.Llos,  and-  ric./ors. —  Sxperimo^its  arc  conducted  to  determine  the 
most  effective  mcthod.s  of  cooling  and  rofriopr.ating  fruits  and  vogota-Llos  in 
treansit;  Lest  methods  of  car  heading  to  prevent  freezing  while  in  transit  during 
extremely  cold  v/cadher;  methods  of  controlling  diseases  of  fruits  and  vegctaLlcs 
in  transit,  in  storage,  and  while  on  the  rnaidoot;  ad  so  the  effect  of  ethylene  and 
nthcr  gases  in  coloring  fruits  and  vegot.aLlos.  Methods  of  removing  spray  resi¬ 
dues  are  investigadod,  Studdos  have  LOwU  made  of  storage  conditions,  especially 
relating  to  tomperaduro,  humidity,  d.uration  of  storage  and  ripening  con¬ 

ditions  adder  removed,  v/hich  produce  cptirnura  results  for  canning,  fresh  fruit 
utilizadion,  or  for  other  purposes.  As  a.  resmdt  some  products  of  c;:cGl3.ent 
quality  have  Leon  oLt.ainod  from  tropes  of  fruit  previously  supposed  to  Le 
unpromising  for  the  puimoso.  Various  other  proLlems  relating  to  handling, 
transporting,  and  storing  pcrishaLlo  products  are  receiving  attention. 

Vast  losses  of  fruits  and  vegetables  occur  in  transit,  storage,  and  on 
the  market  as  a.  result  of  disease,  freezing  in  transit,  or  other  conditions 
adverse  to  the  product,  Investigadions  thad  include  the  history  and  condition 
of  the  fruit  when  shipped  or  stored,  the  tempere/bure  and  otiiar  conditions 
during  transit  Ly  rail,  Loat,  or  other  mefens,  and  during  storage  and  marketing 
periods  are  essentiaJ  to  get  at  the  facts  needed,  in  correlading  cause  and  effect. 
The  removal  of  spray  residues  necessaip*  to  bring  them  within  leged  requirements 
of  tolerance  has  presented  corfplicadad  prohlerns  that  are  entirely  beyond  the 
facilities  and  ability  of  growers  and  shippers  to  solve  for  themselves.  The 
use  of  ethylene  and  other  gases  in  troa.ting  citrus  fruits  for  the  purpose  of 
eliminating  the  green  color  in  friuit  that  is  commercial.ly  mat'urc  requires  re¬ 
search  to  determine  limits  of  i’. seful no ss  of  the  process,  raethod.s  of  applica/tion, 
effect  on  the  fruit,  and  other  like  factors,  so  that  the  growers,  shippers,  and 
the  industry  generally  can  take  full  advantage  of  its  beneficial  possibilities. 
The  working  out  of  stora.gc  and  ripening  details  in  handling  Kioffor  and  other 
pears  of  the  same  tj/po,  that  result  in  a  greatly  improved  qualitj?-  of  friit  for 
canning  and.  other  purooses,  should  add  very  materially  to  the  value  of  tjP'O 
of  fiuit  grown  extensively  and  widely  and  which  heretofore  has  had  a  roladivo- 
ly  small  value,  in  part  because  of  its  moor  eating  qualit;?-.  Those  and  other 
lines  of  investigations  have  a.id.ed  and  are  continuing  to  a.id.  very  groa.tly  in 
the  handling  of  perishahlc  prodiicts. 

Invest i.^rat ions  of  Variety  Suitab i lity  and  Q.uality  in  Re], at  ion  to  ? ir.it 
and  Vegctablo  Utilization. — This  work  includes  the  stud.y  of  hort icultura.1 
varieties  of  fruits  a.nd  vegetables  in  relation  to  their  suita.bility  for  vo.rious 
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standard  methods  of  processing  and  manxifacturc  to  determine  v/hat  va.rietal 
chara.cter istics  influence  the  appearance,  palataoilitry ,  and  food  value  of  the 
product,  '.vitii  view  to  developing  hv  L)roeding  and  selection  improved  types  thad 
will  furnish  superior  products;  to  stiadg  in  the  case  of  a  particulan  vanietp 
the  effect  of  varying  storage  and  environmental  conditions  and  cultural  prac¬ 
tices  on  its  suitability  for  processing,  on  the  quality  of  the  product,  and  on 
the  composition  of  the  ran  ."'.nd  processed  product;  to  conduct  such  physiological 
and  related  hiophysical  and  hiochomical  studios  as  arc  necessary  to  determine 
differences  in  suitability  of  the  crop  ma.torials  for  processing  and  in  quality 
of  the  products. 

The  best  fiauros  available  give  the  aggregab-e  valr.e  of  "canned  and 
processed  vegetables  and  fririts,  and  pickles,  preserves,  jaais,  jellies,  and 
sauces,  all  industries,"  for  1929,  as  $721,845,902.  The  corresponding  figure 
for  1931  is  $431,416,063,  a  difference  of  a  little  over  53  percent  bot'Tecn 
these  t\no  seasons.  Even  in  seasons  of  comparabively  light  packs  the  q’lantity 
of  frait  and  vegotablo  products  preserved  by  canning,  freezing,  aud  in  other 
ways  is  impressive.  S:epcrionce  in  the  pe.st  has  shovm  that  irnprovomont  in 
appearance  and  quality  of  the  e^ack  increases  consumer  demaeid  and  widens  the 
rr.a.rkets  for  such  uroducts,  v/ith  consequent  benefit  to  the  grov/ers  of  the  raw 
materials.  Yariotal  characters,  stage  of  rnaburity,  a,nd  factors  of  grov;th  have 
a  direct  heading  on  the  appearance,  palatahility ,  and  food  vabuo  of  the  pre¬ 
served  products,  Ihe  most  profitable  ubilization  of  fro-its  and  vegetables 
must  Ig  based  on  the  suitability  of  different  varieties  for  the  uarticular 
method  of  processing  or  m.anufacture . 


(l)  GEEETICS  Am  BIOPHYSICS 


Appropriation  Act,  1936  .  $31,675 

Budget  Estimate,  1937  .  31 , 675 


PROJECT  STATEMEIIT 


Projects  ,  1935 

1936 

{'Estimated') 

1937 

( Estimated') 

Obligated: 

Genetics  and  biophysics  invosti.eat ions. .  ;  $30,537 

$31 , 675 

$31,675 

Unobligabed: 

Savings  . ^  40 

Total  . ’  30,577 

31,375 

:"1,  375 
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iTOSK  DOl'IS  uTLE?.  THIS  APPRO  PR  lAT  I  OH 

The  work  under  this  o.ppropr iakion  includes  studies  of  the  raechauism  of 
inheritance,  hy  which  cho.racters  are  transmitted  from  one  generation  to  the 
next;  exploration  of  the  possibilities  of  inducing  new  characters  1)7  va,rious 
kinds  of  radiation,  s'ach  as  the  X-ray,  heat,  aaid  liglit;  and  investigat ion  of 
the  possihility  of  influencing  the  grovvth  of  plants  hy  mo6-ifying  certain  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  environment,  with  special  reference  to  electric  potential,  light 
of  specified  v/a.ve  lengths  or  colors,  etc.  The  investigations  a.re  carried  on 
in  the  lahoratory  and  in  the  field  on  rented  land  at  Lanhain,  Maryland,  and  at 
field  stations  operated  by  other  divisions  of  the  Bureau. 

The  justification  for  this  v/ork  lies  in  the  importance  of  a.  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  mode  and.  the  mechanism  of  inheritance  a.s  a  guide  to  developing 
methods  for  the  iimprovcmont  of  plants  by  breeding,  producing  entirely  new  forms 
of  plants  that  might  have  useful  characters,  and  d-otermining  the  interaction  of 
plant  grov/th  with  electrical,  photoolcctrica,! ,  and  other  ra.diation.  The  results 
achieved  in  previous  ycaus  have  made  valuable  contributions  to  a.  icnowledge  of 
heredity  of  importauco  to  an  und.er standing  of  plaut  brooding.  Ronnlts  also 
have  been  obtained  on  the  effect  of  light  of  different  'wave  lengths  on  ger¬ 
mination  of  seed.s  tha.t  has  made  undcrstanda.ble  certain  problems  in  this  field. 
Other  Gaulier  a.ccomplishraents  have  been  opucvlly  valuable  in  providing  a  sound 
scientific  ba.sis  for  discountenancing  the  exploitation  of  certain  electrical 
treatment  procedures  and  other  fanta.sios,  v/ith  resultant  sa.vings  to  innocent 
individuals  who  otherwise  might  have  boon  investors. 


(m)  KiYCOLOGY  AITO  DISEASE  SURVEY 


Appropriation  Act,  1933  . $42,818 

Budget  Estimate,  1937  .  . . .  ,  42,818 


PROJECT  STATEMBHT 


projects 

1935 

•;  1936 

•'  (Estimated') 

1937 

(  E  S  t  lL";at  0  d.) 

Obligated: 

Investigations ,  identification, 

collection  of  fungi  . 

Plant  disease  su'^vey,  .  .  .  .  . 
Mushroom  investigations  . 

and. 

•  «  • 

•  •  • 

$15,395 
21 , 435 
4 , 2  9  0 

$15,029 
•  22,253 

4,526 

$16,029 

22, 253 
4,526 

'^ntal  obligations . 

41,120 

;  42,818 

42,818 

Unobligated- 

Legislative  impoundment s,  .  .  . 
Other  amounts  unobligated  .  ,  . 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

S65 

134 

;  -  - 

-  - 

Total . 

•  •  • 

41 , 9  S9 

_ '52^^S18_ _ 

42,810 
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170 BK  IDKS  UOTDEB  THIS  APPHOPRIATION 


General . —  The  \70rk  under  this  appropriation  includes  the  collection 
end  study  of  plont  parasites  and  other  fungi,  sr.rvcys  of  plant  diseases  in 
the  United  States,  and  investigations  on  the  culture  and  diseases  of  rnushroons. 

Investigations,  Identification;  and  Collection  of  Pungi. —  This  project 
is  concerned  \/ith  the  identification  of  fungi  of  all  groups  for  Pederal  anid 
State  workers,  students, teachers,  and  the  general  public;  with  supplying  in- 
forraation  on  finigi  to  those  interested;  with  the  preparation  of  detailed 
studies  of  various  fungus  groups  as  a,  basis  for  routine  identifications;  and 
with  the  upbuilding  and  maintenance  of  a  representative  collection  of  the  fungi 
of  the  world  for  reference  and  study  purposes.  Special  problems  include  the 
study  of  fungi  attacking  insects,  of  poisonous  and  edible  field  a,nd  forest 
mushrooms,  and  of  pa.ra-sites  of  destructive  fungi,  as  well  as  the  comprehensive 
indexing  of  the  literature  on  plant  diseases  and  f'ongi  in  goneraJ,  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  Plant  Disease  Survey.  A  fungis  exchange  service  is  maintained 
both  as  a  means  of  securing  new  and  valuable  raa.terial  for  the  national  col¬ 
lection  and  to  supply  v/orkers  in  the  State  experiment  stations  and  elsevdiere 
with  specimens  needed  for  resoa/rch  or  instructional  work. 


This  project  operates  a.s  a  national  service  unit  adong  the  a.bove  lino; 
and  the  extent  of  the  identifications  and  requests  for  fungus  information 
supplied  reaches  a.  total  limited  only  by  the  size  of  its  staff.  The  fungus 
collection  now  totais  over  300,000  specimens,  vitli  suoplemontary  collections 
of  photographs,  microscopic  preparations,  and  nocGssar5^  covering  indexes, 
and  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  comprehensive  of . . 


by  moans  of  survej/'s  and  through  cooporation  with  State  institution 


dangerous  diseases  or  epidemics  and  unus'c.al  outbreak 
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value.  In  cooperation  vith  the  Ig^cdogy  projects,  > 
literature  of  the  \70rld  is  maintained.  3y  moans  of  a  mimoographed  periodical, 
current  information  on  the  status  of  ulrnt  rliscases  in  the  United  States  is 
distriouted  to  olant  pathologists  in  this  country  and  a.broaxl. 


The  work  of  this  project  is  all  national  or  broadly  regional  in  scope. 

It  is  noncompotitivG  and  organized  on  the  basis  of  cooperation  with  and  ser¬ 
vices  to  the  State  and  redcrad  vrcrkcrs  in  the  field  of  its  activity.  It 
functions  as  a  cleaning  house  for  inform-ation  on  plant  disoaises  and  is  the  only 
agency  in  tiio  country  anich  attempts  to  study  the  significance  of  plant  disea.sos 
and  tho  fantors  v;hich  regalatc  outbroalas  on  a  materiaal  basis.  Ilorc  than  150 
State  experiment  station  v/orkers  from  every  State  in  the  Union  are  includod 
in  the  list  of  volunta.ry  officiat  collahorators  served  by  tho  Survey"  a:nd  aiiose 
reports  ano  recorded,  preserved,  summarized,  and  distributed  to  intercstod 
persons  and  agencies  currently  through  tho  project's  poricdicad  and  privately 
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through  corrospondonco  or  tho  courtesy  of  the 


files  o.s  the  occp,sion  inny  o^riGC, 


iiushroom  Invo st iyat ions . —  This  project  is  concerned  o,t  present  '.Tith 
improvements  in  cultured  prnctices  and  sanite.ry  procedure  in  mushroom  houses; 
with  studies  in  tho  life  history,  hohavior,  and  control  of  the  "tr-afilo" 
disease  and  other  destructive  mushroom  trouhlcs;  uith  the  development  of  novr 
noncompetitive  mushroom  industries  through  v;ork  to  ostahlish  in  the  United 
States  cultivation  of  the  European  traffic  and  tho  Japaueco  mushroom  and  to 
grow  under  artificiad  conditi^'ins  tho  iiorel  and  other  dcsirahle  \;ild  t^pos; 
uith  studies  to  estahlish  fundamentad  prl'iciplcs  in  the  piiysiolog;/  and 
genetics  of  mushrooms  and  the  interrelation  of  aeration,  temperature,  and 
other  factors  in  mushroom  compost  heaps  and,  rcladcd  prohlems  as  direct  aids 
to  the  industry. 


The  irrushroom  industry  ■"'f  tho  United  States  represents  a  capital  invest¬ 
ment  of  approniraadcly  $15,000,000,  ndtli  annuail  gross  receipts  from  irrashroorn 
products  of  ahout  $5,000,000,  In  close  connection  v.uth  this  industry,  this 
project  has  developed  improved  cultured  practices  and  disease-control  mothnds 
so  as  to  loner  production  costs.  It  is  adso  concerned  with  the  development  of 
similar  industries  through  cultiva.tion  of  other  edible  fungi  (i,  e,  the 
truffle,  a  $6,000,000  industry  in  Erance) .  Popular  interest  is  shown  by 
the  sending  out  in  one  year  of  over  50,000  copies  of  publications  on  mushroom 
culture  and  disea.ses.  Other  definite  results  ha.ve  been  the  devolo’omont  of  an 
artificial  compost  to  replace  horse  manure,  vdien  such  a  step  is  noccssa.rv,  and 
the  control  of  the  "bubbles"  disease. 
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(n)  HATlOm  ARBOBSTUiv; 

Appropriation  Act,  1936  ....  $19,307 

Budget  Estimate,  1937 .  34, 307 

Increase . .  15 ,  OOP' 

PROJECT  STATER-ENT 


Projects 

1935 

1936 

(Estimated) 

1937 

(Estimated) 

Increase 

Obligated; 

National  Arboret'um-maintenance 

of  existing  planted  areas . 

National  Arboretrun-preliminary 
planning  and  designing . 

$4,284 

$4,307 

5,000 

10,000 

$4,30-7 

5 , 000 

15,000 

5,000 

5,000 

+  $5,000  (1) 

+  5,000  (2) 

+  5,000  (3) 

National  Arbo ret'um-preliminary 
development . 

National  Arbo  re  turn- soil  survey 
National  Arboretum-new  nursery' 
development . . 

Total  obliga.tions . 

4,284 

19,307 

34,307 

+  15,000 

Unobligated: 

Savings . 

30 

Total . 

4,314 

19 ,307 

34,307 

+  15,000 

The  increase  of  $15,000  for  1937  includes: 

( 1 )  An  increase  of  $5,000  for  preliminary  development  of  the  Arhoretum. 
This  increase  is  requested  in  order  to  obtain  more  technically  trained  personnel 
than  is  available  under  the  present  allotment  of  funds  for  carrying  out  the 
preliminary''  development  of  the  National  Arboretum.  The  present  allotment  of 
$10,000  is  being  expended  for  materials,  labor,  and  primary  execution  of  pre¬ 
liminary  plans. 

( 2 )  An  increase  of  $5,000  for  the  pre'paration  of  soil  survey  maps . 

These  are  absolutely  essential  to  the  best  planning  and  'atilization  of  the  land 
within  the  National  Arboret'um.  TThile  the  general  cha.racter  of  the  soil  is 
known  in  its  gross  features,  a  more  .-.vccurate  knowledge  of  the  soil  types  and 
depths  will  maise  for  a  more  successful  utilization  of  the  .areas  in  planting, 

(3)  An  increase  of  $5,000  for  new  nursery  development,  for  the  mainte¬ 
nance  and  propagation  of  plant  materials  to  be  used  in  perm.anent  placating  in 
the  Arboret'um.  On  account  of  the  limited  facilities  for  protecting  nursery 
planting  from  trespassers,  this  sum  should  be  made  available  for  use  either 

at  the  National  Arboret'um  site  or  at  the  Bell  ''unit  of  the  Belt svi lie  Research 
Center. 
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WOHK  DONE  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 


The  National  Arhoret-um  was  authorized  hy  Congress  in  an  Act  approved 
March  4,  1927  (Public  No.  799,  69th  Congress)  for  research  and  education  con¬ 
cerning  tree  and  plaut  life.  A  total  of  385  acres  hros  been  purchased.  The 
Arboretum  in  its  final  development  will  contain  living  examples  of  all  species 
of  woody  plants  suited  to  outdoor  cultiva.tion  in  this  region  thod  ?/ill  furnish 
the  basis  for  breeding  studies  with  vToody  plants  and  ecological  studies,  as 
well  as  botanical  vrork.  It  will  provide  also  such  library,  herba.riirra,  office, 
greenhouse,  and  nursery  facilities  as  may  be  needed  to  carry  out  the  scientific 
studies.  Under  this  appropriation  routine  maintenance  operations  are  conducted 
on  the  National  Arboretum.  A  large  amonjit  of  land  still  remains  to  bu  cleared 
and  land  alrea^dy  cleared  should  be  prepcored  for  planting.  Collections  of 
material  no?/  on  the  ground  must  be  maintained  and  prepared  for  planting  to 
prevent  their  total  loss.  This  appropriation  covijrs  only  bare  maintenance 
and  does  not  permit  progress  on  plans  for  substantial  development. 

EMERGENCY  FUNDS 


Direct  Allotment 


Project  s 

Obligated, 

1935 

1  liL 

Public  Norks  Allotments  (National  Industrial  Recovery  Act) : 

National  Arboretum: 

Detailed  survey  of  National  Arboretum  area  and  prepara¬ 
tion  of  Iwrge—soal  R  map . 

$3 , 489 
6,511 

^7  kr 

Acq^uisition  of  lands  for  Arboretum . 

Total . '  10,000  { 


t 


(o)  NEMATOLOGY 


Appropriation  Act,  1936  . $43,961 

Budget  Estimate,  1937  .  .  43,961 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Projects 

1935 

1936 

(Estimated) 

1937 

( Estimated) 

Obligated; 

Plant  parasitic  and  related  nematode 
investigations . 

$39,281 

1,613 

$41,761 

2,200 

$41 , 761 

2,200 

Investigations  on  nemic  parasites 
of  insects  and  other  invertebrates. . 

Total  obligations . 

40,894 

43,961 

43,961 

Unobligated; 

Legislative  impoundments . 

Other  amounts  unobligated . 

50 

1,571 

-  -  - 

-  -  - 

Total . 

42,515 

43,961 

43,961 

*5... 
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^70HK  DOl'iE  UllDEn  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

General. — It  is  vadely  known  that  parasitic  nenatodes  or  threadworms 
are  the  Cause  of  nunerous  diseases  in  non  and  domesticated  animals  (hookvrarn, 
Ascaris,  Trichina,  etc.).  It  is  not  often  realized,  however,  that  nuTierous 
nematode  species  also  parasitize  lower  animals  (such  as  insects,  millipeds, 
spiders,  snails,  etc.)  or  prey  on  plants  (living  in  or  on  their  roots,  stems, 
leaves,  flowers,  or  seeds)  or  live  more  or  less  free  (thousands  of  species) 
in  the  soil  and  in  fresh  and  marine  vvaters.  These  nematodes,  most  often 
invisible  to  the  naked  eye  because  of  their  small  size,  interfere  in  many 
ways  with  human  activities.  They  are  the  cause  of  some  of  the  worst  crop 
diseases,  such  as  root-knot,  v/hich  today  is  known  to  affect  some  900  differ¬ 
ent  kinds  of  plants,  including  a  la^rge  portion  of  our  most  valuable  crops 
(cotton,  tobacco,  Irish  and  sweet  potatoes,  tomatoes,  lettuce,  peach  trees, 
grape  vines,  etc.)  and  ornamental  plants,  -  even  various  forest  trees.  There 
is  the  so-called  sugar-beet  nematode,  a  very  dreaded  pest,  which  attacks 
some  200  different  h^sts,  formerly  knovm.  mainly  as  the  cause  of  "beet  tired¬ 
ness"  or  "beet  sickness"  of  the  soil  but  recently  the  subject  of  very  drastic 
measures  in  various  potato-growing  regions  of  Svraden,  Greo.t  Britain,  and 
Gorm-any.  Then,  there  may  be  mentioned  the  bulb  or  stem  nematode,  a  species 
also  knovTTx  to  attack  some  250  different  host  plants  and  in  some  cases  very 
detrimentally,  e.g. ,  narcissus  bulbs,  alfalfa,  clover,  sweet  potatoes,  and 
Irish  potatoes.  This  form  is  subject  to  quarantine  (No.  62).  Another  form, 
the  strawberry  nematode,  is  principally  known  as  the  causative  agent  of  straw¬ 
berry  dwarf  or  crimp  but  also  attacks  a  wide  variety  of  plants,  especially 
ornajnentals  such  as  begonias,  ferns,  and  chrysanthemums.  Other  outstanding 
nematode  pests  of  plants  are  the  v/heat  nematode  (the  cause  of  cockle  ears),  the 
citrus  nematode,  the  meadow  nematode,  the  burrowing  nematode  (mostly  on  tropical 
and  subtropical  plants  like  sugarcane,  coffee  trees,  etc.),  and  numerous  forms 
which  are  less  important  or  little  knovrn  at  present. 

Except  where  they  attack  useful  insects  such  as  be.es,  bumblebees,  etc., 
the  insect  parasitic  nematodes  are  thought  to  be  one  of  nature's  means  of 
keeping  insect  end  similar  pests  in  control.  In  regions  where  grasshoppers 
never  develop  into  damaging  swarms,  it  is  thought  tha,t  parasitic  nematodes 
of  the  group  known  o.s  mermithids  (sometimes  called,  "hairv/orms"  or  "horscha.ir 
snakes")  are  the  main  naturaJ.  controlling  factor.  These  mermithids,  hcvrcver, 
require  certain  clim,atic  and  moisture  conditions  for  their  proper  development 
and  are  therefore  unable  to  exist  in  the  semi-arid  regions  where  grasshopper 
plagaes  regularly  occur. 

ITork  of  this  character  is  of  a  highly  specialized  t;;/pe,  necessitating 
detailed  training  for  the  investigator.  There  are  few  such  specialists,  so 
that  most  State  and  private  agencies  must  rely  on  the  Division  of  Nematology 
as  the  sole  agency  from  which  to  obtain  information  as  to  the  possibility  that 
a  given  disease  may  be  caused  by  nematodes  and  advice  as  to  procedure  aaid  con¬ 
trol. 


Plant  Parasitic  and  Rela.ted  Nematode  Investigations. — Each  year  activi¬ 
ties  under  this  project  cover  the  examination  and  correspondei.ce  relating  to 
six  to  eight  hundred  samples  of  plant  and  soil  ra.aberial  aid  numerous  in¬ 
quiries  pertahning  to  nema.tode  diseases  of  plants  aiid  the  significance  of 
soil-inhahiting  forms  for  crop  production  and  soil  fertility.  Such  problems 
are  presented  as  the  significance  of  forms  found  in  deteriorating  lumber, 
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or  in  freshv7a,ter  filter  beds,  or  in  vinegar,  or  in  animal  skins  during  the 
tanning  process,  etc.  Planned  research  activities  comprise  investigations 
into  the  life  habits  and  development  of  the  following  plant  parasitic  forms: 
Root-knot  nematode,  sugar-beet  nematode,  bn.lb  or  stem  nematode,  and  straw¬ 
berry  nematode.  The  following  control  methods  are  being  investigated:  Crop 
rotation  for  the  various  nematode  pests  and  their  regional  application;  cul¬ 
tural  control  such  as  early  planting,  frequent  cultivation,  submersion  and 
fallowing;  seeking  and  testing  nematode-resistant  crop  plants  and  ornamentals; 
breeding  resistant  varieties  of  susceptible  crops;  testing  chemical  and  other 
soil  disinfection  methods;  and  developiiig  therapeutical  methods  to  cure  in¬ 
fested  plants  by  killing  the  nematodes  without  harming  the  plants  through 
hotwater,  vapor  heat,  vacuum  treatment,  or  chemical  therapeutics  (iodine, 
etc.  ) . 


To  estimate  the  savings  resulting  from  these  activities  is  difficult. 
They  touch  home  gardens  as  well  as  large-scale  crop  production  and  cover  items 
such  as  these:  A  truck  gardener  is  informed  how  to  again  grow  healthy  carrots 
instead  of  his  knotted,  unmarketable ,  root-knot-infested  crop;  a  greenhouse 
man  is  told  hovr  his  unmarketable,  leafless  begonias  can  be  cured  by  controlling 
the  strawberry  nematode;  a  real-estate  company  is  informed  how  by  proper  pro¬ 
cedure  they  may  avoid  further  losses  to  shade  trees  affected  by  nematodes  in 
their  city  development.  The  yearly  savings  through  the  activities  under  this 
project  amount  certainly  to  more  than  ten  times  the  amount  of  the  whole  appro¬ 
priation. 

Investigations  on  ITemic  Parasites  of  Insects  and  Other  Invertebrates .  — 
Activities  under  this  project  include  the  examina.ticn  of  and  correspondence 
relating  to  some  fifty  to  eighty  sample  collections  of  nematodes  parasitic  in 
lower  animals,  such  as  snails,  earthworms,  and  insects  ( barkbeetles ,  Japanese 
beetle,  mosquitoes,  gypsy  moths,  gra^s shoppers ,  etc.).  Such  collections  are 
submitted  for  information  rega.rding  the  possible  significance  of  the  parasites 
as  nabural  enemies  of  these  pests.  Investigations  on  the  taxonomy,  life 
history,  and  economic  significance  of  the  mermithids,  forms  known  particularly 
as  grasshopper  paxasites,  axe  now  being  prepared  for  publication. 

Colonization  of  mermithids  to  control  grasshoppers  in  regions  where 
grasshopper  outbreaks  occur  regularly  as  yet  have  not  been  successful.  The 
results  obtained  through  these  investigations,  however,  are  of  great  scientific 
value  since  they  add  a  new  page  to  our  knowledge  of  hov/  nature  controls  the 
ravages  of  insect  and  similar  pests  in  certain  regions. 

A  group  of  very  efficient  insect  parasites  (the  Neoaplectanas)  v/as 
recently  discovered  attacking  the  larval  stages  (soil  phase)  of  such  pests 
as  the  Japanese  beetle,  alfalfa  weevil,  fadl  army  worm,  spotted  cutworm, 
house  fly  larva,  corn  earworm,  etc.  Experiments  are  showing  that  these 
parasites  may  be  raised  in  large  numbers  on  axtificial  media  for  colonization 
purposes,  and  it  is  hoped  tnat  methods  can  be  developed  by  which  these 
parasites  may  be  used  as  an  efficient  factor  in  the  control  of  these  pests. 
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(p)  PLANT  EXPLOEATION  AITO  INTRODUCTION 


Appropriation  Act,  1936 . $204,483 

Budget  Estiraate,  1937 .  204 , 483 


PROJECT  STATEivIENT 


ProJ  ects 

1935 

1936 

( Estimated) 

1937 

(Estimated) 

Obligated : 

Plant  exploration  and  collection .  i'i ... . 
Eield  testing  of  introduced  plants.... 
Plant  geography  and  bibliographic 
inve  sti gat ions . 

$56,458 

137,871 

19,980 

$54 , 606 

128 , 969 

20,908 

$54,606 

128,969 

20 , 908 

Total  obligations . 

Unobligated: 

Legislative  impoundments . 

Other  amounts  unobligated . 

Total . 

214,309 

204,483 

204,483 

175 

6,270 

_  _  _ 

- - 

220,754 

204,483 

204,483 

NORK  DONE  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 


General . — This  Division  serves  a,s  a  cooperative,  and  coordinating  agency 
for  securing  from  all  parts  of  the  vforld  new,  rare,  and  proraising  plants  that 
may  he  useful  in  the  development  of  nov/  crop  industries,  directly  for  the 
diversification  or  expansion  of  economic  needs,  or  as  material  to  he  used  hy 
plant  breeders,  especially  as  related  to  the  development  of  disease-  and 
insect-resistant  crops.  Initial  protection  is  provided  against  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  foreign  insects  and  diseases  and  preliminary  propagation  and  tests 
are  conducted  at  four  widely  separated  field  stations.  Cooperation  is  main¬ 
tained  with  crop  specialists  in  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  State 
agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations,  botanic  gardens,  arboreta, 
nurserymen,  and  vath  selected  lists  of  specially  qualified  private  individuals. 
Studies  are  conducted  of  potential  crop  plants  and  of  soil  and  climates  of 
foreign  countries  as  compared  with  this  country,  with  a  view  to  obtaining 
materials  for  introduction  most  adapted  to  our  needs. 

This  Division  is  now  generallj'’  recognized  as  the  clearing  house  through 
T^hich  needed  plant  material  is  most  effectively  received.  It  is  also  recog¬ 
nized  in  this  country  and  abroad  as  the  most  effective  age.n.cy  in  exchanging 
and  forwarding  American  plant  material  to  foreign  research  vrcrkers,  and  re¬ 
sults  obtained  have  been  so  effective  that  its  organization  and  procedure 
have  been  studied  by  other  countries  as  a  basis  for  the  establishment  of 
similar  organizations.  Introductions  obtained  by  exploration  and  through 
contacts  built  up  with  foreign  research  workers,  nurserymen,  botanists,  ex¬ 
plorers,  and  plant smen,  as  vrell  as  our  own  consular  officers  and  commercial 
and  agricultural  attaches,  have  developed  into  important  crops  having  a  high 
economic  value  in  our  domestic  agriculture. 
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Plajit  exploration  and  collection. — Foreign  explorations  are  carried 
on  by  agricultural  explorers  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  nevr  and  promising 
types  of  plants  superior  to  those  now  grovmi  in  this  country  or  having  promise 
in  aiding  in  the  development  of  new  crop  industries  and  further  advancing 
our  agricultural  and  horticultural  interests  through  breeding,  development 
of  disease-resistant  crops  and  meeting  the  changes  in  shifting  economic  needs, 
as  well  as  contributing  to  such  broad  problems  as  erosion  control,  range  im¬ 
provement,  and  beautification  of  the  home  and  its  surroundings.  As  an  ad¬ 
junct  to  field  operations,  worldwide  exploration  work  is  carried  on  through 
correspondents  and  collabora.tors  in  foreign  countries,  having  in  viev?  the 
same  objects  and  purposes. 

Since  this  work  is  carried  on  with  a  view  to  aiding  agriculture  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  it  is  widely  regional.  Important  grain  introductions  in¬ 
clude  varieties  of  wheo.t ,  barley,  rye,  oats,  rice,  end  gnain  sorghums  which 
have  become  standard  over  wide  areas  of  our  grain-growing  regions.  Forage 
introductions  of  varieties  of  alfalfa,  soybeans,  lespedezas,  grasses,  and 
vetches  include  many  which  have  become  an  indispensable  part  of  our  agriculture. 
One  cotton  variety,  the  Acala,  has  been  developed  into  the  single  variety  of 
importance  around  which  the  cotton  industpy  of  the  Southwest  largely  centers. 
TJhile  results  in  the  field  of  horticulture  are  slower  because  of  the  long-time 
nature  of  most  of  the  crops,  certain  introductions  of  citrus  fruits,  avocados, 
and  nectarines  have  become  commercially  im.portant  crops  and  other  introductions 
have  been  of  material  assistance  to  breeders  in  the  development  of  new  varieties 
and  disease-  and  insect-resistant  root  stocks. 

1 

Field  testing  of  introduced  plants. — Experimenters  service  activities 
under  this  appropriation  include  the  widespread  regional  testing  of  all  in¬ 
troduced  plant  material,  with  a  view  to  determining  its  adaptability  to  the 
soils  and  climates  of  this  country.  This  is  accomplished  by  means  of  organized 
cooperation  with  crop  specialists  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
State  agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations,  botanic  gardens,  and 
arboreta,  together  with  selected  lists  of  nurserymen  and  private  individuals. 
Similar  tests  and  experiments  are  carried  on  at  four  special  plant-introduction 
gardens  so  located  as  to  receive  widespread  regional  effects  of  soil  and 
climate . 


This  work  is  an  essential  part  of  plant  introduction.  Before  exten¬ 
sive  cultivation  of  introduced  plants  can  be  advised,  reliable  information  ■ 
must  be  obtained  concerning  their  adaptability  and  their  potential  value  to 
American  agriculture  and  horticulture.  This  information  can  be  obtained  only 
by  means  of  widespread  field  tests.  A  vital  activity  of  this  service  is  to 
prevent  the  bringing  in  of  new  insect  pests  or  diseases  incident  to  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  plant  material.  Special  facilities  for  growing  and  propagating 
under  quarantine  and  detention  under  rigid  control  are  utilized  for  this 
purpose . 

Plant  geography  and  bibliographic  investigations.  —  Studies  are  made 
of  the  relation  of  crop  distribution  to  climatic  and  soil  conditions  and  of 
the  important  problems  of  plant  introduction  from  a.  geographical  point  of 
view  for  the  purpose  of  locating  foreign  sources  of  potentially  valuable  crops 
and  to  insure  that  such  crops,  when  introduced,  will  be  provided  with  soil 
and  climatic  conditions  suited  to  their  needs.  This  work  is  essential  to  the 
development  of  a  proper  and  intelligent  background  for  plant  introduction  and 
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the  necessary  testing  work  connected  therewith.  Its  purpose  is  to  chart  the 
field  in  advance  so  that  a  minimum  of  time  and  effort  will  he  lost  in  the 
search  for  new  crops  and  the  proper  placing  of  these  crops  for  experimental 
use.  Unless  adequate  plans  are  made  in  advance  through  this  project,  much 
of  the  efficiency  of  the  introduction  procedure  v;ill  he  lost. 


(q)  PLMT  IIUTRITION 


Appropriation  Act ,  1936 . $16,024 

Budget  Estimate,  1937 .  16 , 024 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Proj  ect  s 

1935 

1936 

(Estimated) 

1937 

(Estimated) 

Obligated : 

Plant  nutrition  investigations,  includ¬ 
ing  effects  of  length  of  day  on  growth.. 

$15,557 

$16,024 

$16,024 

Unobligated : 

Legislative  im.poundment s . 

50 

Other  amounts  unobligated . 

47 

To  tal . . 

15,654 

16,024 

16,024 

UORK  DONE  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

The  great  va.ria.tion  in  influence  of  certain  crops  on  hotii  yield  and 
quaUity  of  succeeding  crops  in  the  rotation  system  is  particularly  important. 
Plant  nutrition  investigations  arc  directed  toward  the  determination  of  the 
extent  and  significance  of  the  influence  of  these  vaniaUions,  particularly  on 
yield  and  quality  of  crops  included  in  the  rota.tion,  and  include  the  relative 
plant-food  requirements  of  the  crops  in  the  rotation  system.  Laboratory  and 
field  investiga.tions  are  conducted  to  determine  which  of  the  chemical  elements 
are  essential  for  normal  plant  growth  and  the  functions  of  these  elements  in 
the  nutrition  of  the  plant,  with  speciaU  reference  to  elements  required  only 
in  very  small  quantities.  Studios  a^ro  also  mad.e  of  the  effect  of  length  of 
day  on  growth,  development,  and  composition  of  plants,  including  effects  of 
daily  duration,  the  intensity,  and  the  color  or  composition  of  the  light. 

The  work  is  carried  on  v/ith  the  sane  personnel  as  those  engaged,  in  Tobacco 
Investigations, 

The  practical  importance  of  the  cropping  system  on  yield  and  quaUity  of 
crops  is  illustrated  by  recent  field  tria.ls  in  lAhich  a  weed,  fallow  preceding 
tobacco  has  consistently  raised  the  market  value  of  the  toba.cco  crop  from  an 
average  of  $125  to  approximately  $375  per  a.cre  because  of  remarkable  improve¬ 
ment  in  yield  and  especially  in  quality  of  the  leaf.  Other  crops  also  may  be 
greatly  affected,  by  the  rota.tion  system.  The  nutrition  studies  are  demonstrat¬ 
ing  that  for  many  important  soils  it  is  necessary  to  include  in  the  fertilizer 
mixtures  materials  which  will  supply  certain  chemical  elements  not  previously 
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considered,  such  as  magnesi'om,  calcium,  sulphur,  and  boron.  These  results 
have  an  important  bearing  on  the  correct  use  of  the  new  highly  concentrated 
fertilizer  materials.  Discovery  of  the  remarkable  effects  of  seasonal  and 
latitudinal  change  in  length  of  day  on  the  growth  and  the  flowering  and  fruit¬ 
ing  of  plants  is  being  effectively  applied  to  the  production  of  seed  of  cer¬ 
tain  varieties  of  tobacco  under  shortday  conditions  in  the  South,  while  the 
crop  of  commercial  leaf  is  grown  in  northern  latitudes  where  seed  cannot  be 
produced  because  of  the  long  days.  The  principles  are  now  being  found  to 
largely  govern  the  northerly  or  southerly  range  of  the  different  varieties 
and  strains  of  various  crop  plants.  They  are  also  finding  practical  appli¬ 
cation  in  the  commercial  production  of  certain  flowers,  such  as  chrysanthemum, 
several  weeks  in  advance  of  their  normal  season  by  shading  to  shorten  the 
day  length.  This  method  of  hastening  and  controlling  time  of  flowering  is 
being  extensively  used  in  the  production  of  new  varieties  of  crop  plants  by 
breeding. 


(r)  PLANT  EE  SERVE  STATIONS 


Appropriati  ^n  Act ,  1936.. . $483,198 

Transferred  to  Soil  Conservation 
Service,  1936.  .  . . -483 . 198 


Note:-  Under  the  provisions  of  Sec.  5  of  the  Act  of  April  27,  1935, 
this  item  was  transferred  to  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  for  the  fiscal 
yean  1936,  It  is  omitted  as  a  sepanate  item  in  the  Budget  for  1937,  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  work  being  provided  for  in  the  estimates  for  the  Soil  Con¬ 
servation  Service. 


(s)  RUBBER  AND  OTHER  TROPICAL  PLANTS 

Appropriation  Act,  1936.  .  $46,749 

Budget  Estimate,  1937 .  46 , 749 


PROJECT  STATEIVIENT 


Proj  ect  s 

1935 

1936 

(Estimated) 

1937 

(Estimated) 

Obligated: 

Rubber  production  and  breeding  investi¬ 
gations  . 

$19 , 579 

$20 ,049 

$20 , 049 

Miscellaneous  economic  tropical  crop 

studies,  including  coffee,  cacao, 
coconut,  papayas,  oil  palms,  bananas, 
and  other  minor  crops  of  potential 
importance . 

25.909 

26,700 

26 , 700 

Tota.1  obligations . . . 

45,488 

46 , 749 

46,749 

Unobligated: 

Legislative  impoundments . 

Other  amounts  unobligated . 

50 

32 

-  -  - 

_  _  _ 

Total . 

45 , 570 

46 , 749 

46 , 749 
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VJORK  DO^IE  UlILER  THIS  i\PPHOPHIATlOH 

Under  this  appropriation  experiments  are  conducted  heau’ing  on  the 
introduction  into  cultivation  of  foreign  and  native  plants  of  potential  value 
in  the  production  of  ruhher,  and  on  the  acclimatization  and  adaptation  of 
various  tropical  crop  plants  to  tropical  regions  cf  the  United  States. 

Studies  are  conducted  vrith  such  crop  plants  as  cacao  and  coffee.  The  most 
important  investigations  of  ornamentals  are  those  with  palms.  Plantings  are 
maintained  in  southern  Plorida,  and  selections  are  made  of  species  and  strains 
which  are  adapted  to  the  warmer  regions  of  this  country.  Ruhher  investigations 
involve  the  study  of  both  foreign  and  native  plants  containing  ruhher  and  the 
selection  of  high-yielding  strains  and  experiments  on  methods  of  ruhher  ex¬ 
traction. 

Investigations  of  tropical  plants  are  essentia.l  to  the  estahlishraent 
of  new  crops  and  orna)Tientals  in  the  South.  Exporiments  and  tests  conducted  at 
plant-introduction  stations  ha.ve  resulted  in  the  selection  of  a  large  number 
of  tropical  plants  adapted  to  cultivation  in  the  South,  and  other  plants  now 
being  tested  have  sho’-Tn  promise  of  being  valuable  additions  to  south  tropical 
horticulture.  Rubber  investigations  constitute  the  most  important  phase  of 
tests  now  under  way.  Over  half  of  the  world's  output  of  rubber  is  consumed 
in  the  United  States.  Ho  other  commodity  which  is  not  produced  in  commercial 
quantities  inside  our  borders  is  of  more  importance  in  our  American  life. 

Hot  only  do  we  produce  no  rubber  in  important  quantity,  but  the  source  of  90 
percent  of  our  rubber  is  thousands  of  miles  away  in  the  East  Indies  and  may 
be  cut  off  entirely  either  by  economic  manipulation  or  military  mischance; 
or  the  price  may  be  raised  so  high  by  restrictive  combinations  of  producing 
areas  as  to  compel  us  to  pay  a  high  premium  to  foreign  investors.  In  case 
of  war,  our  very  existence  might  depend  on  assurable  supplies  of  rubbeh. 

Also,  actual  or  potential  production  of  rubber  in  the  United  States  would 
act  as  a  curb  to  check  foreign  combinations  formed  to  increase  the  cost  of 
rubber  artificially. 

( t.)  SEED  IHVE  ST  IGAT  I  OH  S 


Appropriation  Act,  1936 . $67,293 

Budget  Estimate ( ,  1937  .  67 , 293 


PROJECT  STATEMEHT 


Projects 

1935 

1936 

(Estimated) 

1937 

(Estimated) 

Obligated: 

Seed  testing  investigations . 

$37 , 600 

$39 ,054 

$39 ,054 

Federal  Seed  Act  enforcement . 

27 , 211 

27,989 

27,989 

International  Seed  Testing  Con- 

gress,  expenses  to  meet  the  share 

of  the  United  States  for  the . 

250 

250 

250 

Total  obligcutions . 

65,061 

67,293 

67,293 

Unobligated: 

Legi slative  impoundment  s . 

100 

_  _  _ 

_  _  _ 

Other  amounts  unobligated . 

62 

_  _  _ 

_  _  _ 

Total . 

65,223 

67,293 

67,293 

Vi 
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TTOBK  DOITE  UlIDER  THIS  APPROPRIATIOH 

Gonerr.l . — The  Division  of  Seed  Investigations  protects  the  quality  of 
seeds  used  in  the  United  St-ates  through  research  and  law  enforcement < 

Seed  Testing  Investigations. — The  research  work  is  planned  to  find  means 
by  y/hich  various  crop  and  weed  seeds  similar  in  a.ppearance  may  be  separated 
and  identified  and  to  prepare  descriptions  and  illustrations  to  make  the 
work  available  to  others;  to  determine  the  kinds  of  weed  and  other  seeds 
which  occur  in  agricultural  seeds  produced  in  different  seed-producing  areas 
of  the  world  as  an  aid  to  determine  the  origin  of  particular  lots  of  seed  in 
relation  to  their  adaptability  for  use  in  any  given  region;  to  study  the 
physiology  of  seed  germanation  and  the  procedure  for  testing  seeds  to  in¬ 
dicate  their  plant-producing  value,  including  those  y/hich  require  lunusual 
treatment  during  the  germination  test;  to  determine  ^he  influence  on  the 
vitality  of  seeds  of  conditions  of  production  and  storage  and  of  their 
movement  from  one  climatic  area  to  another  having  widely  different  humidity 
and  temperature;  to  determine  the  length  of  time  seeds  will  retain  their 
vitality  when  buried  in  soil  as  related  to  v/eed  distribution  and  weed  eradica¬ 
tion.  As  a  result  of  these  functions,  it  is  now  possible  to  definitely 
separate  and  identify  most  of  the  agricultural  gra.sses,  the  vetches,  and 
many  of  the  Brassicas,  as  well  as  many  other  crop  and  weed  species. 

A  comprehensive  study  of  the  foreign  seeds  fonnd  in  red  clover  and 
alfalfa  from  various  countries  of  the  world  is  being  prepared  for  publication. 
It  is  such  knov;ledgc ,  resulting  from  fundamental  research,  that  has  placed 
the  sale  of  agricultural  seeds  on  a  definite  basis  and  has  made  seed  control 
possible. 

Methods  have  been  developed  to  hasten  genmination  of  seeds  of  many 
groups  of  cultivated  plants  where  germination  has  been  found  difficult. 

These  studies  have  dealt  both  with  problems  designed  to  advance  our  knowledge 
of  the  general  principles  of  seed  germination  and  with  specific  difficulties 
in  the  carrying  out  of  tests  of  the  viability  of  seeds.  Continued  empha,sis 
has  been  placed  on  the  primary  importance  of  determining  possible  agricultur¬ 
al  value  when  testing  seeds  for  germination. 

Preliminary  results  of  the  storage  experiments  alr®.dy  have  revealed 
facts  that  should  be  of  service  in  both  foreign  and  domestic  trade  in  seeds. 

One  buried  seed  experiment  has  shoym  the  ability  of  some  seeds  to  remain 
for  at  least  30  years  in  the  soil  and  then  make  vigorous  plants.  Another 
trial  shov/s  the  ability  of  red  rice  to  remain  viable  in  rice  fields  for 
several  years. 

Seeds  are  examined  to  determine  their  kind,  adulteration,  freedom  from 
other  crop  seeds  and  weeds,  plant-producing  power,  and  region  of  production. 
These  examinations  are  made  for  investigators  in  the  U.  S.  Depa-rtment  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  various  government  purchasing  agencies.  Stale  officials,  farmers, 
and  dealers  in  seeds.  During  the  past  year  many  tests  have  been  conducted 
for  such  organizations  as  Soil  Conservation  Service. 

Seeds  to  be  e>:ported  are  analyzed  and  certificates  issued  to  exporters 
in  compliance  v/ith  the  agreement  of  the  International  Seed  Testing  Associa¬ 
tion.  In  this  connection,  cooperative  seed-testing  laboratories  are  maintained 
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at  Sacramento,  California;  Corvallis!  Oregon;  Lafayette,  Indiana;  and 
Columbia,  Missouri. 


Federal  Seed  Act  Enforcement. — The  import  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Seed  Act  regulafe  the  quality  of  the  more  ir:portant  forage  crop  seeds  im¬ 
ported  into  the  United  States  and  indicate  the  general  inadaptability  of  im¬ 
ported  alfalfa  and  red  clover.  The  interstate  clause  prohibits  the  inter¬ 
state  shipment  of  all  seeds  which  are  fraudulently  misbranded. 

Every  lot  of  seed  subject  to  the  import  provisions  of  the  Federal  Seed 
Act  IS  sampled  by  the  U.  S.  Customs  Service,  and  all  samples  are  tested,  and 
only  those  meeting  the  requirements  of  the  Act  are  permitted  entry.  The 
coloring  of  all  imported  seed  of  alfalfa  and  red  clover  is  supervised.  The 
result  of  the  enforcement  of  the  import  provisions  of  the  Act  has  been  to 
keep  out  of  the  country  seeds  which  are  of  low  quality.  The  coloring  pro¬ 
vision  for  alfalfa  and  red  clover  has  resulted  in  a  nationwide  agronomic 
trial  of  imported  vs.  domestic  seed  which  ha,s  been  carried  on  without  cost. 

The  common  knowledge  that,  with  certain  exceptions,  imported  seeds  of  alfalfa 
and  red  clover  are  generally  inferior  has  been  one  of  the  contributing 
factors  in  the  reduced  imports  of  the  seeds  of  these  two  major  forage  crops. 

The  interstate  clause  of  the  Act  insures  each  State  protection  against 
shipment  into  the  State  of  fraudulently  misbranded  seed  of  any  kind,  the  States 
themselves  not  having  authority  to  prevent  such  shipm.ent .  The  enforcement  of 
tnis  clause  of  the  Act  has  been  carried  on  in  cooperation  with  State  author¬ 
ities  and  has  resulted  in  prosecutions  for  the  shipment  of  misbranded  seeds 
0  oats,  rye,  vetch,  soybeans,  cowpeas ,  clover,  alfalfa,  sorghum,  and  other 
seeds  on  account  of  misbranding  as  to  origin,  variety,  adulteration,  percent¬ 
age  01  pure  seed,  and  germination. 


International  Seed  Testing  Congress. — Under  this  project  participation 
in  the  International  Seed  Testing  Congress  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
IS  authorized  to  the  extent  of  $250  annually.  The  Seed  Testing  Congress  is 
en  eavoring  to  set  up  international  rules  for  testiiig  seed  to  insure  uniformity. 
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(ti)  SCIL-rERTILITY  INVEST  I G-AT  IONS 


Appropriation  Act,  1936 . $172,157 

Budget  EstimoAe,  1937 .  172 , 157 


PROJECT  STATEVlENT 


Projects 

1935 

1936 

(Estimated) 

1937 

(Sstima,ted) 

Obligated: 

Soil-fertility  investigations . 

$132,236 

34,275 

$134,107 

38,050 

$134,107 

38 , 050 

Cotton  root-rot  soil  and  fertilizer 
investigations . .  .  .  . 

Total  obliga.tions . . 

166,511 

172,157 

172,157 

Unobligated: 

Tieal  slntivR  i  rripmTnr^mpnt.  =; . 

1,200 

617 

- - 

_  _  _ 

Other  amounts  unobligated. . . 

Total  . .  .  .  .  . 

168,328 

172,157 

172,157 

NOEK  DONE  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

G-eneral. — Uork  under  this  appropriation  consists  of  studies  of  soil 
fertility  and  fertilizer  prohlens  to  develop  an  economica-l  program  of  fertilizer 
practice  which  will  enahle  the  farmer  to  reduce  his  cost  of  production  and 
produce  crops  of  Better  quality.  The  work  involves  the  study  of  the  fertilizer 
requirements  of  different  soil  types  for  different  crops  and  of  the  influence 
of  the  va,rious  fertilizer  elements  on  the  growth,  maturity,  yield,  quality, 
and  disea.se  resistance  of  crops;  hiochemica.l  soil  and  fertilizer  studies  on 
the  relation  of  organic  maAter,  green  manure,  and  crop  residues  to  soil 
fertility;  cotton  root-rot  soil  and  fertilizer  studies;  and  soil- improvement 
investigations  in  the  sandhill  section  of  the  South.  Knowledge  of  inherent 
soil  fertility  and  the  relative  suitability  of  specific  soil  types  to  specific 
crops  and  knovdedge  of  the  particular  fertilizers  required  to  supplement 
natural  soil  fertility  for  certain  crops  are  important  factors  in  reducing 
cost  of  crop  loroduction.  Moreover,  every  acre  of  crop  soil  is  subject  to 
depreciation  and  decreased  efficiency  if  proper  methods  of  maintenance  are 
not  followed,  and  this  is  a  factor  in  conservation  of  invested  capital  as 
well  as  in  cost  of  production. 

Soil  Fertility  Investigations.' — Under  this  project  the  fertilizer  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  principal  soil  types  and  agricultural  regions  are  being 
determined  for  a  number  of  important  crops,  including  cotton,  sugarcane, 
sugar  beets,  potatoes,  truck  croj)s,  citrus  fruits,  pecans,  and  green  manure 
crops,  to  determine  the  best  fertilizer  ratios,  the  most  desirable  kind  and 
amount  of  each  fertilizer  ingredient  to  use,  and  the  most  economical  rate  of 
application.  The  work  involves  the  establishment  of  field  experiments  on 
prominent  soil  types  in  cooperation  with  State  experiment  stations  and  lead¬ 
ing  farmers.  Field  laboratories  are  located  at  Houma,  and  Shreveport, 
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Louisiaxia;  Orlonda,  Florida;  AllDany,  OoOrgla;  OoliLtiloia,  South  Ca.rolina; 
Chadhourn,  Forth  Carolina;  Scott shluff ,  Fehraska;  and  DaVis,  California;  and 
field  experiments  exe  conducted  in  those  States  and  in  Maine,  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  South  Carolina,  Ohio,  Michigan,  Montana;  Idaho, 
Colorado,  and  Utah.  Biochemical  soil  and  fertilizer  studies  are  made  at 
Arlington  Farm  on  the  nature,  quantity,  and  distribution  of  organic  compounds 
in  soils  and  their  effect  on  biological  activity,  on  the  changes  brought 
about  in  soil  constituents  by  growing  plants,  and  on  the  changes  which  fer¬ 
tilizer  salts  undergo  in  soils  and  their  effects  on  plants,  which  researches 
are  of  fundamental  importance  in  developing  sound  fertilizer  usage.  Soil- 
fertility  investigations  are  designed  to  enable  the  farmer  with  the  least 
possible  outlay  for  fertilizer,  to  obtain  the  greatest  net  return  for  his 
work  through  reduction  of  unit  cost  and  meeting  the  demands  for  better  quality 
products. 

Cotton  Root-Rot  Soil  and  Fertilizer  Invest  igu,tisns. — TTork  under  thi  s 
project  has  for  its  objective  the  development  of  means  for  reducing  losses 
resulting  from  root-rot  of  cotton.  Over  9,000,000  acres  in  the  Southwestern 
States  are  infested  with  root-rot.  Work  is  carried  on  at  the  field  station 
at  Austin,  Texas,  and  field  fertilizer  experiments  are  at  present  conducted 
in  nine  counties  of  the  black-land  belt  of  Texias.  The  vrark  consists  of  field 
and  laboratory  studies  to  determine  the  influence  of  fertilizers  and  soil 
amendments  on  cotton  root-rot,  the  chemical  and  physical  difference  bet?/een 
infested  and  non-infested  soils,  and  the  influence  of  cultural  methods  and 
crop  rotations  in  conjunction  with  the  use  of  fertilizers  in  the  control  of 
root-rot.  The  work  is  cooperative  v/ith  the  University  of  Texas  and  the 
Texas  Experiment  Station. 

« 

(v)  SOIL  MICROBIOLOGY  INVESTIGATIONS 


Appropriation  Act,  1936 . $39,854 

Budget  Estimate,  1937 .  39,854 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Project  s 

1935 

1936 

(Estimated) 

1937 

( Estimated) 

Obligated; 

Soil  inoculation  investigations  and 
inspection  of  cultures . 

$18 , 620 

$19 , 000 

$19 , 000 

Soil  population  investigations  in 
relation  to  crop  production,  bear¬ 
ing  primarily  on  fungi,  bacteria, 
algae,  etc . 

19,582 

20,854 

20,854 

Total  obligations . 

38,202 

39 ,854 

39,854 

Unobligated : 

Legislative  impoundments . 

Other  amounts  unobligated . 

150 

619 

- - 

-  -  - 

Total . 

39,854 

39,854 
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T70HK  30FE  UltDSH  THIS  .LPPHOPHIATION 

ITork  under  this  appropriation  includes  tests  and  inspection  of  com¬ 
mercial  cultures  of  leg^ume  nodule  lia.cteria  and  of  soil  inoculants  to  insure 
that  cultures  sold  to  farmers  are  tine  to  ty;i,)0 ,  viable ,  and  efficient  for  the 
purpose  claimed.  Research  is  also  conducted  on  legum.e  nodule  bacteria  in 
connection  with  the  efficiency  of  strains,  influences  v/hich  alter  their 
quality  or  interfere  with  their  functions,  methods  of  practica.l  application^ 
and  the  development  of  special  strains  for  all  legume  crops,  including 
those  newly  introduced  into  tMs  country.  Since  the  proper  nitrogen-fixing 
bacteria  must  be  applied  to  legume  seed  wherever  the  growing  of  a  particular 
crop  is  extended  into  a  new  area,,  a  tested  collection  of  strains  is  maintained 
to  aid  in  the  establishment  of  nevi  crops  in  cooperation  with  State  experiment 
stations,  county  agents,  and  invidivual  f-armers.  Other  researches  cover  the 
decomposition  of  green  manures,  cover  crops,  and  crop  residues;  the  effect 
of  soil  reactions  and  soil  treatments  on  the  microorganism  and  their  activity 
in  the  soil;  studies  of  the  organisms  responsible  for  the  decay  of  soil 
organic  matter;  and  studies  on  the  use  of  fungi  and  bacteria  for  determining 
fertilizer  needs  of  soil.  These  im'-estigations  are  planned  to  obtain  a 
better  understanding  of  the  nitrogen  econorn,.  of  the  soil  a*nd  the  relation  of 
the  micropopulation  of  the  soil  to  different  manuring  and  cropping  systems, 
with  the  view  to  increasing  the  efficiency  of  farm  practices. 

( w )  SUGAR-P uilTT  I  i'R'E  ST  I GATI ONS 


Appropriation  Act,  1936.  ......  $312,079 

Budget  Estimate,  1937 .  312  ,079 


PROJECT  STATSJ/SHT 


Project 

1935 

1936 

(Estimated) 

1937 

( Estimated) 

Obligated: 

Sugar  beet  investigations . . 

$199,541 

98,957 

$208 , 408 
103,671 

$208 , 408 
103,671 

Sugarcane  investigations . 

Total  obligations . 

298,498 

312,079 

312,079 

Unobligated : 

Legislative  impoundments . 

250 

Other  amounts  unobligated . 

4,197 

_  —  — 

—  —  — 

Total . . . 

302 , 945 

312,079 

312,079 

T70RK  DONE  UEBER  THIS  .APPROPRIATION 

Gene ral. — The  work  under  this  appropriation  consists  chiefly  of  re¬ 
search  on  the  p)roblems  connected  with  the  growing  of  sugarcane  in  continental 
United  States,  Puerto  Rico,  Hawaii,  and  the  Virgin  Islands  and  sugar  beets 
and  beet  seed  in  the  United  States,  including  the  control  of  diseases  affecting 
these  crops. 
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Sufi'ar  Beet  Inv<.-sti(g:ations.--^T:;dor  this  project  superior  yielding 
varieties  of  sugar  "beets  are  "being  deveJ.oxjed  ,  strains  resistant  to  disease 
are  selected  for  increase,  types  "bettei*  adapted  to  conditions  in  this  country 
are  produced,  experiments  involving  comparative  studies  of  cultural  practices 
are  performed,  and  special  TQethnds  for  the  control  of  curly-top  and  other 
serious  diseases,  including  special  investigations  in  cooperation  with  the 
Bureau  of  Entomology  for  the  control  of  the  curly-top  disease  of  sugar  "beets 
transmitted  by  the  leafhopper,  are  being  studied.  The  sugar-heet  industry 
is  particularly  interested  in  the  investigations  on  field  methods  of  control¬ 
ling  diseases  and  in  the  increase  of  seed  sux:iplies  of  disease-resistant 
sugar  beets. 

Sugar  production  from  boots  in  continental  United  States  has,  by  recent 
enactment,  been  stabilized  at  1,550,000  tons.  Apijroxiniately  1,000,000  acres  in 
18  States  are  used  for  beet  grov/ing,  and  in  those  States  the  crop  is  an  im¬ 
portant  element  in  the  cropping  system..  The  capital  investment  in  farm  lands, 
farm  equipment,  irrig,ation  systems,  factories,  factory  equipment,  and  trans¬ 
portation  and  power  facilities  directly  coiicerned  in  sugar-beet  production 
and  beet-sugar  manufacture  may'  be  conserv^'tively  planed  at  $350,000,000.  The 
capital  investment  in  important  subsidiary  industries  furnishing  supplies 
and  service  to  the  beet  industry  and  in  the  livestock  industry  directly  con¬ 
cerned  in  utilizing  sugar-beot  by-products  as  feed  would  more  than  treble 
this  figure.  For  the  1933  crop,  the  faibricated  products,  beet  pulp,  molasses, 
and  refined  suga.r,  had  a  value  in  excess  of  $127,000,000,  and  the  suga.r-beets 
were_  worth,  on  the  fa.rrn,  $58,000,000.  The  sugar-beet  crop,  in  good  years, 
has  been  a.  profita.ble  crop)  for  the  fa,rmer  to  grow.  It  should  be  even  more 
favora.bly  considered  with  a  parity  pjrice  to  be  paid  farmers  for  sugar  beets. 

The  crop,  however,  because  of  ravages  of  disease,  impropior  cropping  p)ract ices , 
and  soil  depletion,  has  been  an  cxtreinely  hazardous  one  in  many  regions.  A 
truly  stabilized  and  safe  beet  •■'‘griculture  can  be  secured  only  when  the 
enormous  losses  to  farmer  and  f'\ctory  arising  fr-'m  disease  epidemics  and  from 
inefficient  crop  practices  are  removed  by  the  findings  and  application  of 
agricultural  research.  Gratifying  progress  in  the  development  of  strains  of 
sugau  beets  resistant  to  curly-top  and  loaf-spot  (the  princi]jul  diseases  of 
beets)  has  been  made,  and  one  strain  showing  a  measure  of  resistance  to  curly- 
top  has  been  released  for  commercial  culture.  Strains  of  greater  promise  are 
in  process  of  development  and  test,  forecasting  the  eventual  rernova.1  of  these 
disease  hazards,  which  take  a  toll  of  many  millions  of  dollars  every  yearr^  and 
threaten  the  existence  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  iiidustry,  with  capital 
investments  of  over  fifty  million  dollars.  Successful  fiuition  of  work  on 
disease-resistant  strains  of  sugau  beets  will  incidentally  bring  a  new  in¬ 
dustry  to  American  fanners — the  commercial  production  of  sugar-beet  sell — 
the  beginning  of  v/hich,  attributable  entirely  to  this  research,  was  staV"te<i 
on  a  substantial  basis  in  1933,  and  in  future  jeavs,  if  vrork  is  actively' 
continued,,  will  free  American  boet  growers  from  the  anomalous  but  traditional 
dependence  on  European  seedsmen,  (The  California,  Hew  Mexico,  Colora.,do, 
Minnesota.,  and  Michigan  Agricultura,!  Experiment  Stations,  The  EivisiCiO  of  Soil 
Fertility  of  the  Bure.-^u  of  Flnnt  Industry,  tne  Ca.rbohydrate  Division  of  the 
Bureau  of  Chemistry  a.nd  Soils,  and  the  Division  of  Mechcanical  Equipment  of 
the  Burea.u  of  Agricultural  Engineering  are  cooperating  in  this  work.) 
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Field  stations?  o.nd  latoratories?  are  niaintainod  at  the  following  points: 

Twin  Falls,  Idoho;  Riverside,  Co-lifornia;  iTort  Collins,  Colorado;  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah;  and  PLOclcy  Ford,  Colorado.  Field  experiments  o.re  also  conducted  at  sta.tions 
at  Davis,  California;  Las  Cruces,  hew  Mexico;  ScottsUluff ,  Ueoraska;  St.  Paul, 
Minnesota;  East  Lansing,  Michigan;  and  Logan,  Utah. 

Sugarcane  Investigations. —  These  investigations  include  the  study  of 
sugarcane  diseases,  development  of  disease-control  methods,  and  the  hreeding  and 
testing  of  new  varieties  of  cane  to  secure  disease-resistant,  highor-3'ielding 
commercial  vanieites  hettor  adapted  to  natural  climakic  and  soil  conditions. 

The  sugarcane  industry  is  particularly  interested  in  the  investigations  on 
field  methods  of  controlling  disea.sos,  the  continued  development  of  disease- 
resistant  varieties  looking  tov^ard  minim.izing  the  fluctuations  in  production, 
duo  to  recurring  disease  ha.zards,  and  in  the  increase  and  distriUution  of  seed 
supplies  of  the  improved  varieties  a.s  they  are  developed. 

The  project  directly  serves  cane  producers  in  eight  States  and  Puerto  Pico, 
who  utilize  about  490,000  acres  of  land  for  sugar  production  and  more  than  100,000 
acres  for  sirup  production.  The  welfare  of  approximately  1,000,000  people  living- 
in  these  cane-producing  areas  is  directlj?-  or  indirectly  dependent  upon  the  crop. 
About  $330,000,000  are  invested  in  land,  transportation  and  milling  equipment, 
implements,  etc.  Incidental  service  featunes  of  the  activities  in  this  project 
are  extended  to  the  sugar  industries  of  the  Territorj^  of  Haw/aii  and  the  Philip¬ 
pine  Islands,  v/hich  ha.ve  comhined  capital  investments  of  about  $350,000,000. 
Outstanding  progress  has  ..uJ.ted  from  this  work,  the  most  striking  example  being 
the  reconstitution  of  the  Louisiana  sugarcane  industry  by  means  of  disease- 
resistant  varieties  of  cane.  The  five-year  average  production  of  sugar  reflect¬ 
ing  the  per  acre  yield  of  cane  during  the  period  1924-28  dropped  because  of  a. 
recently  introduced  virus  disease  to  95,400  tons  per  yean,  compared  with  an 
average  of  280,000  tons  for  the  previous  20  years.  Restorabion  to  an  average 
of  200,600  tons  per  ^/ear  for  the  five  j'-ears  1930-1954  is  directl;^  attributable 
to  this  reseanch,  and  the  outlook  for  complete  restorabion  and  more  profitable 
conduct  of  this  important  industry  and  the  cane  sirup  industries  of  the  Gulf 
States  seems  dependent  only  on  intensive  prosecution  of  work  under  this 
appropriation,  (The  Puerto  Rico,  Loriisiana,  and  Mississippi  Agricultural 
Experiment  Stations  arc  cooperating  in  this  vrork) , 

Field  stations  and  laboratories  are  inabntained  at  the  following  points; 
Canal  Point,  Florida.;  Houma,  Louisiana,;  Cairo,  Georgia;  and  Guaj'-a.ma,  Puerto  Rico. 
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U)  101>AOGO  liiVSSlIGATIClIS 


Appropriation  Act,  1 

936  .... 

744 

3ud.got  Pstimado,  193 

n 

■  ••••• 

.  .  .  137, 

744- 

PROJECT 

statement 

Projects  i 

1935 

1935 

1937 

i 

(Estimated 

N  ■ 

/  ' 

(Estirnatod") 

Ohliyadsd:  • 

CigcO.r  hinder  and  filler  production  ■ 

investigations  . . 

$3, 585 

$5,717 

$5,717 

Flue  cured  tohacco  production  inves- 

tigadions  . . .  .  ; 

19,1.80 

28,712 

28,712 

Eurley  tohauco  production  investi-  : 

gations.  ,  .  . . ; 

Maryland  tohacco  production  invos-  i 

7 , 005 

9,435 

9,435 

tigations  , 

Dark  air  cured  tohacco  j^ro  duct  ion  ■ 

4,618 

6 , 360 

6,350 

investigations  . . .  ; 

8,105 

2,400 

2,400 

Tohacco  disease  invostigad. ions  .... 
Breeding  and.  growing  high  nicotine  : 

21 , 810 

52,302 

52,302 

tohacco  for  use  in  insecticides  .  . : 
Toha.cco  hreod.ing  and.  physiologic.al  : 

_  “ 

10 , 250 

10 , 250 

investigadions . ' 

15,425 

82,563 

22,558 

Total  ohligadions . ■ 

73,163 

137 , 744 

137,744 

Unohligaded;  ^ 

Legislative  impoundments 

100 

_  _ 

_  _ 

Other  amounts  unohligaded. . 

384 

-  - 

-  “ 

Total  . 

75,547 

137 , 744 

137,744 

IDSK  D0IT3  lATDEH  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

Tolacco  investigations  inclnAc  0,11  pheoses  of  grov/ing,  curing,  ojid  houdling 
tobo.cco,  \7ith  the  onception  of  toho.cco  insects  and  their  control  a;nd  tohacco 
marketing.,  The  ijork  consists  of  studios  on  tohouco  disocasos  and  their  control, 
laloro.tory  rescouch  on  coaisos  of  poor  qxirolity  in  loo,f  toho^cco,  o.nd  iield  invest i-- 
gations  in  the  improvement  of  tohacco  vo.riotios  .and  methods  of  fertilizodion, 
grov;ing,  curing,  o.nd  handling  the  different  tjnoes  of  leo.f,  as  each  distinctive 
type  of  tohacco  presents  specia.l  cultural  prohleras.  Development  hy  breeding  of 
milder  types  of  lean  having  a  reduced  content  of  nicotine  is  a,  feadure  of  the 
work,  as  are  adso  the  development  of  high  nicotine  tooaccos  for  use  as  rau 
material  in  the  production  of  insecticide  a.nd  the  deterrninadion  of  hest  cult'oral 
I  methods  for  ma.ximura  production  of  nicotine.  The  primaiv/  earns  a.re  to  increase 
the  a.vera.ge  quadity  of  the  tohacco  produced  aud  to  red.uce  the  ha,za,rd.s  and  heavy 
losses  encountei'ed  in  the  culture  of  the  crop,.  Coopera/bive  experiments  are 
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carried  on  at  the  agricultiira,!  exoerir.ent  stations  of  tolacco-grov/ing  Sta.tes, 
namely,  Oonnecticut,  Georgia,  kar'-'l-vnl,  liasso-c/rasetts ,  ITorth  Ca-rolina,  Penn- 
sylva.nia,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Virginia,  Vest  Virginia,  and  T/isconsin, 
but  no  independent  field  stations  are  maintained. 

Correct  methods  of  fertilization  are  of  outstanding  importojicc  in  pro¬ 
ducing  high-quality  tobacco,  and  recent  cho.nges  and  trends  in  the  production  and 
use  of  fertilizer  materials  h-ave  crofated  urgent  need  for  informohion  as  to  the 
adequacy  and  Ijjnito.tions  of  the  newer  materials  in  the  fertilization  of  the 
different  t;;/]oos  of  tobacco.  Results  otread^^  obtahned  concerning  the  necessity 
of  supplementing  the  highly  concentrated  fertilizer  materials  with  ma^gnesiurn 
and  certain  other  elements  have  strongly  emphasized  the  importance  of  these 
problems,  and  the  necessarj"  information  can  be  obtained  only  through  extensive 
field  and  laboratory  studies.  It  is  essential  also  that  cropping  systems  best 
suited  to  production  of  leaf  of  high  quality  be  detei'mined,  Rue  to  the  appeara.nc 
of  new  diseases  ar.d  the  spread  of  older  troubl.os,  tobacco  g^rowers  a.re  suffering 
steadily  increasing  losses.  The  no\i  blue  mould  or  doAvny  mildevr  constitutes  a 
grave  haza.rd  over  the  grca.tcr  portion  of  the  tobacco-producing  area,  and  it  is 
especially  iiT5)ortacit  to  further  develop  control  mcasuros  by  regulation  of  ton- 
porature  and  humidity  in  the  seed  bod.  In  the  Rurley  aroa.s,  in  which  500,000 
acres  of  tobacco  arc  grown,  most  gro’vcrs  suffer  damage  from  the  black  root-rot 
disea^sG.  In  1935  hundreds  of  acres  of  tobouco  in  Pennsylvania,  were  practically 
ruined  by  the  wildfire  disease.  Hosa.ic  disease  is  A'.udely  prevalent  in  Marj^'land 
and  other  producing  areas.  Although  definite  jorogross  has  been  made  in  develop¬ 
ing  control  rfiGa^Gures,  much,  additional  work  is  required,  especially  on  some  of  the 
newer  disease  prohlems.  Increase  in  the  available  supply  of  nicotine  for  in¬ 
secticidal  purposes  a,t  reasonable  cost  appears  to  be  a  matter  of  special  impor¬ 
tance  at  the  present  time,  ospociaAly  in  connection  vrith  the  spray-residue 
problem.  There  is  urgent  need  for  improvement  in  present  methods  of  curing  to 
eliminate  serious  losses  incurred  Avith  Rinrley  cOJid  other  air-cxrrod  t'/pcs. 

(y)  TJSSTERI'T  IRRIGATIOr  AGRICULTURE 


Appropriation  Act,  1936  .  $122,527 

Budg c t  S s t i’liat e  ,  19 3 7  .  1  -2,527 


PROJECT  stat: 


Projects 

1935  ; 

1936 

(Sstimo^ted) 

1937 

(Estimated) 

Cbliffated: 

Crop  production  investigations  on  irri¬ 
gation  projects  . 

Quality  of  irrigation  and  drainage 

Avaters,  investigations  of . 

$83,335  ; 

34,596  : 

$90 , 730 

31,797 

$90,730 

31,797 

Total  obligations  .  . 

117,931  : 

122,527 

122,527  ^ 

Unobligated; 

Legislative  impoundments  .  . 

Other  amounts  nob  ligated . 

100  : 
1,139  : 

-  - 

— 

Total . 

119,170  i 

122,527 

122,527 
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I705K  DOI'IS  miDS.?.  THIS  APPHCPRIATIOH 

Goncral . —  Under  this  appropriation  the  Buroau  of  Plant  Industry  is  con¬ 
ducting  investigations,  indopondontly  and  in  cooperation  \7ith  the  Sto.tes  and 
other  "bureaus  of  the  Govor-nment,  in  the  irrigated  areas  of  the  vrcstorn  United 
States,  to  determine  'That  crops  and  v;hat  crop  rotations  arc  "best  suited  to  the 
several  regions,  v;hod  constituents  o.nd  concentrations  of  salts  in  irrigation 
and  su'bsoil  ’rofeors  arc  injurious  to  crops,  and  hoxi  such  injury  may  he  minimized 
or  prevented.  The  '.Tork  of  the  Division  is  conducted  under  tvro  projects,  a.s 
follous : 

Cron  Production  Investigations  on  Irrigation  Projects. —  The  v/ork  under 
this  project  is  prosecuted  at  seven  field  stations.  Six  of  these  are  conducted 
in  cooperation  vuth  the  States  of  ilevada,  Oregon,  Ua,shington,  Montaena,  South 
Dakota,  and  ITehra^ska.  The  uork  at  these  field  stations  consists  of  tests  of 
varieties  of  field  crops,  au  extensive  and  long-continued  series  of  crop  rota¬ 
tions,  experiments  in  pasturing  crops  riith  livestock,  .and  experiments  in  the 
use  of  manures  and  fertilizers.  The  fundamentaJ-  objective  of  all  these  e:{peri- 
ments  is  to  determine  uhat  crops  evnd  uiiat  methods  of  crop  production  and  util¬ 
ization  are  best  ada,ptod  to  the  respective  areas  and  uil.l  best  maintaun  the 
productivity  of  the  irrigated  lands.  The  field  stations  operated  on  the  irri¬ 
gated  lands  servo  cooperating  divisions  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Indiistry,  as  v/ell 
as  divisions  of  other  Pedcral  Bureaus  and  research  and  demonstration  agencies 
supported  by  the  States,  (Bureaus  of  Animal  Industry,  Da.iry  Industry,  and 
AgriculturaJ.  Siiginecring  cocoorating)  . 

Quality  of  Irrigation  and  Draina.ae  Uators.--  The  uork  under  this  project 
is  conducted  at  tv/o  field  laboravtories — .one  at  Riverside,  California,  and  one 
at  Fallon,  iTevexle..  It  is  cooperative  with  the  States  of  California,  and  ITevada, 
with  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  the  Geological  Survej^,  the  Interna.tiona.l  Boun¬ 
dary  Commission  (United  States  and  Mexico)  ,  and  with  va.rious  irrigation  dis¬ 
tricts.  The  investigational  ’mork  consists  of  collecting  and  analyzing  samples 
of  irrigation,  drainag:e,  and  underground  v^aters  to  determine  what  constituents 
and  what  concentrations  of  these  constituents  are  causing  crop  injury  or  im¬ 
pairing  the  physical  condition  of  the  soil,  to  determine  the  sources  of  the 
contamination  of  irrigation  supplies  -with  such  highl3''  injurious  substances  a.s 
the  compounds  of  boron  and  chlorine,  acid  to  devise  means  for  minimizing  or 
preventing  such  contamination.  The  fundamental  objective  of  these  investi¬ 
gations  is  to  protect  and.  ma.int8.in  the  productivity  of  irrigated,  lands. 
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EIvffiRGETlCY  EUEES 
P-ij Allotments 


Enliiiiated 


Projects 


01 ligated, 


Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  (Advances  to 

A.A.A. ) : 

Transfer  of  funds  for  assistance  in  preparation  of 
codes  and  market  agreements  in  connection  with 
agricultural  adjustment  progrsjos  . 


193e 


$5,495 


obligations, 
1956  


Public  Works  Allotment  (National  Industrial  Recovery  Act) : 
Spray-residue  investigations;  Conduct  of  agronomic 
studies  of  crops  vihich  furnish  nonpoisonous  spray 

materials  . . . . . 

physical  iniprovomonts  at  VrO.rious  field  experiment 
stations,  etc.  (completion  of  work  begun  in  1934); 
PaAnting  a/nd  repairing  b\iildings,  Indio,  CaAif.... 
Repair  of  greeiihouso  and  hearting  plant.  La  Jolla, 

CaAif,  (Torrey  Pines)  . 

Air  conditioner  in  greenhouses,  La  Jol.ja,  Calif. 

{Torrey  Pines)  . . . . 

Remodeling  xiroiiagation  equipment.  La  Jolla,  Calif. 

( Torrey  Fines)  . . . 

Greenhouse  construction,  Riverside,  Calif.. . 

Repairs  to  several  buildings.  Port  Valley,  Ca.  ... 

Constructing  coaA  pit,  Port  VaAle,)^,  Ca . 

Constructing  garage,  Port  Valley,  Ca . 

Constricting  v;ater  lines  and  4  wells,  Eeltsville, 

. . 

Erecting  irrigation  system,  Eeltsville,  Md . 

Constricting  roads  and  walks,  Reltsville,  Lid . 

Reconditioning  hotbeds,  Beltsville,  Lid . 

Installing  electric  power,  Beltsville,  Md . . 

Constructing  sweet  potaAo  storage,  Beltsville,  Md. 
Purchase  of  land  formerly  leased,  Beltsville,  Md. 
Equipping  sta.ff  laboratory  and  resea/rch  building 
(all  phases  of  horticultural  research),  Belts¬ 
ville,  Md . . . 

10  greenhouses,  lieating  equipment  a.nd  heeAhouses 
(fruit  and  vegetable  resea.rcn)  ,  Beltsville,  Md. . 

Propagating  house,  Beltsville,  Md . 

2  garages,  Beltsville,  Md . 

Soil  and  fertilizer  house,  Beltsville,  Md . . 

Repairing  and  painting  buildings,  Beltsville,  Md. . 

Constructing  3  tool  sheds,  Beltsville,  Md . 

Porema,n  residence,  Meridian,  Miss.  . . 

Greenhouse,  Villa.rd,  N.  . . 

Digging  irrigation  v/ells,  installing  pumps  and 
ditches,  and  reconditioning  station  buildings, 
including  nev/  heating  a.nd  bath  equipment,  Greeley, - 
Colo . 


31,290 

$2 , 350 

10 

— 

43 

— 

1,645 

— 

11 

— 

7,971 

— 

21 

— 

17 

— 

37 

— 

122 

_ 

22 

2 

_ 

9 

16 

— 

2,800 

— 

26 

— 

1 , 634 

73 

111,125 

400 

107,181 

— 

15 

— 

1,834 

— 

14 

— 

33 

rv 

o 

504 

9 

16 

:  - 

4 

;  2,500 

«  . 
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EMERGENCY  EUNDS—  ( Cont  inuod) 

D •’ t  Alio t.iLor.i. t a  (Cont inuod) 


Sst  irnatcd 


projects 


Obligated,  ' oblige.tions , 


Public  Works  Allotment 


(National  Industrial  Rocovery  Act) 


1955   '  1956 


— Cont inued. 


Physical  improvements — Cont 'd. 

Painting  building,  Brownwood,  Texas  . . 

Repairing  G.nd  oiling  roads,  Cheyenne,  Wyo . 

Estahlishment  of  a  cotton  breeding  field  station 

and  seed  farra  in  the  Mississippi  Belta . 

Constructing  nut  storage  building  and  implement 

storage.  Meridian,  Miss . . . 

Eoremau's  residence,  Meridian,  Miss . 

Superintendent’s  cottage,  Meridian,  Miss . 

Construction  of  grecnliouso  and  headlnousc ,  Meridian, 

Miss . . . 

Construction  of  grape  trellis,  Meridicou,  Miss,  .... 
Construction  of  cold  frejrics  and  hot  beds,  Meridian, 

Miss . 

Sweet  potato  storage  building,  Meridian,  Miss . 

Construction  of  labora.tory  office  building  and 

sugarcane  mill,  equipped.  Meridian,  Miss . . 

Cold-stora.ge  and  fruit  and  vegetable  products 

building,  equipped.  Meridian,  Miss . . 

Construction  of  roads  and  rails  and  landscaping  of 

grounds.  Meridian,  Miss . . . 

Providing  land,  buildings,  and  other  facilities  for 
cotton  investigational  work,  North  Carolina 
Repairs  and  improvements  to  buildings,  Willard, 

N.  C . 

Screen  and  lauh  houses,  Willau'd,  N.  C . 

Building  roads  and  walks,  erecting  irrigation 
system,  constructing  water  and  tile  draina,ge, 

Willard.,  N.,,  C . . . 

providing,  land,  buildings,  and  other  facilities  for 
investiga.tional  studies  in  cotton  and  cereal 

crops,  Tennessee  . . 

Construction  of  artesian  well,  Newell,  S.  Dal:.  .... 
Machine  shed.,  sheep  and.  lajnbing  shed,  buildings, 

and  repairs,  Ne^oell,  S.  Dale . 

Construction,  equipment,  and  operation  of  a.  fruit- 
products  laboratory  on  Government-owned  land 
ground  near  Beltsville,  Md . 

Tota.1 ,  physical  improvements  . . . . . . 

Total,  Public  Works  Allotments  (N.  I.  R. )  . 


$454 

— 

4 , 666 

3 

21,910 

25,090 

1,946 

_ _  _ 

1 , 658 

— 

6 , 405 

— 

4,794 

1,000 

— 

1,055 

515 

50 

— 

14,258 

597 

46,072 

— 

5 , 000 

— 

45,167 

1,702 

95 

_ 

765 

— 

2 , 627 

— 

44 , 484 

4,517 

19,970 

20 , 000 

1,700 

27 

156,467 

5,035 

594,602 

56,078 

625 , 892 

58,428 

■ 
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EIuERG-EHCY  EUEES  —  (Continued) 
Eix^ect  Allotraent!-:i  (Continued) 


Projects 

Obligated, 

1935 

Estimated 

obligations, 

1936 

Loans  and  Relief  in  Stricken  Aa:ricultural  Areas  (Ener- 
a:ency  Appro'oria.tion  Act,  1935): 

Transferred  from  Agricultural  Adjustment  Admini¬ 
stration  for  survey  and  location  of  seed  sup¬ 
plies  and  determination  of  suita.'ble  varieties 
for  stricken  a,gricultural  area.s  . 

$88 , 303 

10,952 

Transferred  from  Forest  Service  for  investigations 
relating  to  selection  and  determination  of  suit¬ 
able  trees  and  shrubs  for  planting  in  Great  Plains 
shelterbelt  . . 

To  tad,  Loans  and  Relief  . . . . 

99,255 

Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Act  of  1955: 

Physical  improvements  at  field  stations: 

Reconditioning  and  altering  grape-production  and 
pathology  laboratory  and  office  buildings,  in¬ 
cluding  the  building  and  landscaping  of  roads 
and  uadks,  Presno,  Calif.  , , .  .  . . .  . 

5,000 

Repairs  and  heading  plant  in  field  laboratory  and 
implement  storage  building;  digging  deep  uell 
and  constructing  abater  distribiidion  lines;  con¬ 
struction  of  additional  storage  space,  Medford, 

Oreg.  . .  . . . . . . . . . 

3,500 

Drilling  irrigation  v/ells,  installing  prmps  and 
ditches,  Creelev,  Colo . 

8,000 

1  ,400 

Renovating  buildings;  cleaning  grounds;  repairing 
fences,  and  renewing  ’rater  pipes,  Dig  Spring,, 
Texa.s . . . 

Repairs  and  painting  of  station  buildings,  Robson, 
Lop.isiana.  . . . . . . 

1,000 

Clearing  aud  leveling  land,  and  building  storage 
shed,  Willard,  IT,  C . 

3.700 

7 . 700 

2,000 

Clearing  and  terracing  land,  installing  of  power 
lines,  a.nd  extension  of  water  system  and  storage 
supply.  Meridian,  Miss . . . . 

Renovating  buildings,  including  repairs  to  founda¬ 
tions,  patching  planter  and  stucco,  painting, 
re  dec  Drafting,  etc,;  cleaning  up  shelterbelt  and 
grounds;  ropaars  to  roads  and  fences;  grading 
land,  U.  S,  Dry  Land  Field  Station,  Tiicurncari, 

E.  Mex.  . . . . 

Building  roads  and  sidewalks  to  connect  stadion 
buildings  and  field  plots  a,nd  instadling 
measuring  weirs  and  irrigation  system,  Indio, 
Calif . . . . . . 

2,800 
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EMERGENCY  FUEES—  ( Cont inuod) 
€>■  Eiroct  AllotmQnts  (Continued) 


Projects 

Cbligaked, 

1935 

Estimated 

obligations, 

1936 

Eraeraenev  Relief  Aopropriation — Continued; 
phy  s i c  a  J  imp  rovements —  continued. 

Constructing  fireproof  record  room  to  keep  vatu- 
ahlo  records  v/hich  arc  constantly  availahle  to 
he  used  hy  investigators,  Indio,  Calif . 

$3,500 

Erecting  fence  to  protect  experimental  plots  from 
theft  and  stray  animals;  remodeling  several 
buildings  to  make  them;  more  valuable  for  ex¬ 
perimental  v/'ork;  altering  and  painting  buildings. 

4,900 

43 , 500 

Total,  Emergenc.y  F'nnds  (Eirect  Allotments). 

$727,642 

101,928 

SIvISHGSl'TCY  FEEIES  EUBEAU  TOTAL 
S'luniHury 


Projects 


Estimated 
oil igat ions, 
1936 


Eirect  Allotments: 

Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  (Advances  to 
A.A.A.):  Assistance  in  agricultural  adjustment 
programs  . . 


PuLlic  Works  Allotments  (national  Industrial  Recovery 
Act) ; 

Physical  improvements  at  va.rious  field  experiment 

stations  . . 

Spray-residue  investigations  . . 

national  Arhoretuin  . . . . . ,  .  .  . . 


594,602 

31,290 

10,000 


J 


$56,078 
2,350  ■ 

««  wi- - 


Loans  and  Relief  in  Stricken  Agricultural  Areas 
(Emergenej,^  Appropriation  Act,  1935): 

Transfer  from  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administra¬ 
tion  (location  of  seed  supplies,  etc.)  . 

Transfer  from  Forest  Service  ( shelterhelt  v/ork)  . , 

Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Act  of  1935  (physical 
improvements  at  field  stations)  . 

Totat  Emergenej'  Ronds  (Eirect  Allotments)  ..... 


88,303  : 
10,952 


737,642 


43 , 500 

/ 


I 


I 

1 


I 


( 
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PASSSi'TGSR  CA3PYI2TG  TSPiCLES 


The  e.utiiori5:,?,tion  for  parclio.c-e  of  passenger-carrying  vehicles  conten- 
plates  an  incree.se  of  $3,3-50  ($15,675  in  iS36;  $18,825  estimated  for  1937) 
for  this  pnroose.  As  shonn  hy  the  Zsudget  schedule,  the  $18,825  authorization 
would  permit  replacement  of  22  vehicles  an.d  the  purchase  of  12  e.dditional 
vehicles.  The  replacements  ff.re  needed  in  order  to  ohviaAe  the  continued  use 
of  worn-out  cars  at  excessive  maintenance  costs. 

The  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  is  necesse.rily  to  a  very  large 
extent  in  the  co'ontiyrj  where  transportation  through  the  use  of  automohiles  is 
essential  to  effective  work.  Automooiles  can  he  ohtained  for  the  purpose  hy 
hiring  commercial  cars,  hy  using  personally  ovmod  cars  of  employees  on  the 
mileage  basis,  or  hy  the  purchase  of  G-ovcrniaent  ovmed  cars.  The  latter  method 
has  been  found  to  bo  the  most  econoniicaA  in  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry',  costing  on  the  average  afoout  3  cents  per  mile  for  light  mahos  of 
cars.  The  purcha:,sc  of  additional  cars  included  in  these  estimates  will  reduce 
the  use  of  porsoiiadly  owned  cars,  which  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  5  cents  per 
mile,  and  also  the  hire  of  commercial  cars,  which  cost  from  10  to  15  cents  per 
mile. 


All  these  automobiles  will  be  'esed.  at  ‘points  in  the  field  incident  to 
the  conduct  aud.  supervision  of  experimental  work.  Specifically,  5  automobiles 
will  be  used  on  cereal  v/or]:  in  the  yorthv/estern  aud  Southwestern  States;  9  on 
cotton  work  in  States  in  the  Southeast  and  Southwest;  2  in  shelterbelt  vrork  in 
Porth  Dakota  and  ad.jacent  States;  3  in  forest  pathology  in  Connecticut,  ITorth 
Carolina,  ITew  Jersey,  and  Ohio;  7  in  fiuit  arnd  vegetadole  crops  and  disea.ses 
investigations  in  practically  every  section  of  the  United  States;  3  in 
sugar-nlant  investigations  in  Louisiana,  California.,  and  Puerto  Paco;  1  in 
tobacco  investigations  in  Perth  Carolina;  and  4  in  western  irrigation 
agriculture  in  California,  Pebra.ska,,  aud  Oregon. 
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